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Art. I.—Remarks on Church Architecture, with Illustrations. By the 
Rev. J. L. Petit. 2 vols. Burns. 


SomeE twenty years ago Dr. T. D. Whitaker, in his “‘ History of Rich- 
mondshire,” thus expressed himself in reference to Church Archi- 
tecture: ‘‘ What are the requirements for a new church? That it 
cover the smallest possible space, be constructed of the meanest 
materials, be consigned to the lowest bidder, and paid for by rates 
wrung out of the tenantry. Neither can this miserable necessity 
be avoided. Everything is now on the rack.” ‘* What lord of a 
parish has ready money to bestow on a work of disinterested 
bounty? It is anticipated in that emulation of luxury and expense 
which has now become universal. If he has no money, ask him 
for wood; but cast an eye over his domain, and see whether his 
ancestors’ oaks, if yet surviving the opposite but united perils of 
rapacity and waste, do not bear the nigrum theta of a valuer’s 
scrieve? If he have a quarry upon his estate, and the stone be 
unsaleable, perchance he may allow it to be used for the new fabric, 
on condition that an adequate compensation be paid for trespass. 
With respect, however, to conveyance, racers, and even coach-horses, 
are not to be strained by labour, to which their muscles are so little 
adapted. There is certainly a period of science and improvement 
in human society, too far advanced either for disinterestedness or 
Imagination. At that period, by the unwearied exertions of the 
present generation, we have unhappily arrived. All abstract science, 
all the arts of life, have indeed reached a point of perfection beyond 
What could have been foreseen in any earlier age; but that point 
has been attained at an expense which makes the purchase dear. 
Calculation has rendered us cold, and selfish, and tasteless. But 
selfishness is often the handmaid of profusion; and that minute 
economy which modern habits have the peculiar felicity of uniting 
With great expense, leaves no heart for works of devotion ana 
charity.” 

We are not going to assign motives or reasons for the neglect 
and callousness of which the Doctor complains. Neither shall we 
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take the trouble to inquire closely whether the allegation of selfish- 
ness, of the exclusive cultivation of the abstract sciences and of the 
arts of life, be justly and correctly advanced as petrifying or wither- 
ing things to the heart in respect of works of devotion and charity. 
Facts, however, are more easily got at than principles; and one of 
them is, that since the time when the sentiments quoted were 
uttered, still greater eagerness has been manifested by society in 
the culture of science and the useful or economical arts—still greater 
triumphs witnessed; and yet, within these few years, new churches 
have been wonderfully on the increase, not only in crowded towns, 
but in rural districts, and secluded villages. We are informed that 
in the very county to which allusion has been particularly made, the 
churches already erected or in progress, will nearly double the num- 
ber that existed at tlie period when the Doctor uttered his com- 
plaint, and spoke with such desponding bitterness. 

It cannot be denied that many of these recent structures are cre- 
ditable to the taste and skill of their architects, and to the spirit of 
their promoters. But this must not be said of the majority. There 
are, indeed, no proofs of a predominating national taste, not even 
of national character in the greater number. ‘To be sure, the late 
erections, whether in the metropolis or beyond its suburbs, no 
longer present the nakedness of humble meeting-houses. There is 
some distinctive feature about or upon them; some sort of decora- 
tion without and within, were it but belonging to a cupola fora 
bell; showing that a certain degree of becoming sentiment animates 
the many—the non-professional as well as the professional—with 
regard to the architectural character of a house consecrated to the 
worship of God. Still, the criticism is just which denounces the 
larger number of new churches as nondescripts, and a jumble of 
incongruous forms. And yet the monstrosities or grotesque shapes 
which rear their turrets or spires in so many places display some- 
thing like a character in them, and a reason for their oddities, con- 
sistently enough with the theory that every country has an archi- 
tecture more or less peculiarly its own; formed like the manners 
and language of its inhabitants, although with the blending of 
various foreign ingredients, which have at different periods intro- 
duced themselves. It is true that this national character attaches 
itself more to domestic architecture than to that which is discovered 
in public buildings, civil or ecclesiastical. But still it may often be 
detected in the latter, and even to certain distinctions we might 
almost say, guided and modelled by the local habits and education 
of builders and people. How otherwise can we account for some 
of the cotton-mill-looking sacred edifices in the manufacturing 
districts, the towers bearing an evident relation to the shape and 
height of the factory chimneys? Without, however, pursuing the 
theory of assimilation thus far, we may safely assert that throughout 
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the country, urban and rural, the Gothic and Grecian—the Roman 
and Italian—the antique and the modern—the native and the 
foreign—are united most inharmoniously, and to the violation of 
all rule, unless it be that of allowing the untrained fancy to range 
among every kind of forms. 

The blame is not altogether, nor perhaps chiefly, to be thrown 
upon the designers. When these are merely builders or masons, 
the authorities who choose them are answerable for the consequent 
deformity. But even when professed architects are the authors of 
a church which must ever offend the eye of taste, and do violence 
to sundry enviable associations, he frequently has just cause to 
complain of the manner in which he is hampered in respect of space 
and of site, but especially of funds. Again, when there may be no 
scantiness of any kind, the artist is liable to be thwarted and fet- 
tered by ignorant parties whose dictum is final; so that expensive 
ugliness or paltry extravagance is the result. 

In country places it is not unusual for the squire, or his lady, or 
it may be the revered and good pastor, to be the untrammelled 
judge in a department and on an occasion most gratifying to any 
one who is desirous of leaving a memorial not merely of his skill 
and taste, but one in such close alliance with sanctity and immor- 
tality. 

And this leads us to observe that the English gentry and educated 
classes have generally little taste for, and therefore little knowledge 
of, the architectural branch of the fine arts. They are great tra- 
vellers, and enjoy, in consequence of their wealth and a liberal 
curiosity characteristic of our countrymen, the best opportunities 
of acquiring the very thing of which they are so remarkably desti- 
tute. Neither in any other country has there been such a demand 
for buildings, public and private. Yet almost everywhere is to be 
Witnessed an injudicious application of the sums expended, in 
respect of purity of design, or harmony of parts, or the effects 
desired. Our success and our means, as compared with the conti- 
nental nations, have been strangely at odds. We have no acknow- 
ledged maxims of architectural taste; no standard of generally 
understood excellence; not even any body of men sufliciently able 
and united to make their opinion be respected. There is also a 
want of liberal training in our great schools. Eustace has said, 
“ No art deserves more attention than architecture, because no art 
Is so often called into action, tends so much to the embellishment, 
or contributes more to the reputation of a country. It ought, 
therefore, to occupy some portion of time in a liberal education. 
Had such a method of instruction been adopted a century ago, the 
streets of London would not present so many shapeless buildings, 
raised at an enormous cost, as if designed for eternal monuments of 
the opulence and of the bad taste of the British nation.” England 
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should have been another Italy in respect of the grand historical 
piles, for example, which, even of modern creation, distinguish the 
realm, if the fortunes which have been lavished are to be estimated. 
Our country should have been stored with noble structures, models 
of taste to the inhabitants and objects of national pride,—themes of 
admiration to foreigners, and bonds of home-bred patriotism. 

But not to dwell upon such an ungrateful idea as national infe- 
riority in any department of taste, it might be made a subject of 
important and interesting study to inquire what are the causes 
which have operated so as to keep us in the rear of foreigners whose 
institutions are not half so free. Undoubtedly one of these accom- 
panies the sudden changes in social as well as political life which 
occur so much in this country; for how often does some partizan 
motive, or the elevation of an uneducated man to some civic office, 
give a strange shape to a public work which is to be undertaken. 
Again, a pertinacious feeling seems to have imbued the British 
mind that the architecture of the middle ages is not only best suited 
to our climate, but to the services of the temple, and to our sacred 
associations. We area people who have a wonderful respect for 
antiquity, for feudalism, if you will. ‘To be sure, our great edifices 
of that period ought to be reverently preserved, and, when necessary, 
restored to their original form and style. Independent of the deep 
interest which antiquity and religion shed around them, these vene- 
rable Gothic piles are always valuable records of the age in which 
they were built. They were intertwined with our attachments to 
the soil, as well as with our aspirations above it. There is about 
every magnificent building something which endears it to the hearts 
of those who live under its shadow. Such a work bears a closer 
resemblance to the individual features, the more striking works 
of God’s creation, than any one of the other arts can furnish; and 
the soul pays it a relative homage, is inspired with a corresponding 
sentiment of greatness and endurance. Sir Christopher Wren 
remarks that, ‘‘ The obstinate valour of the Jews awakened by the 
love of their temple was a cement that held together that people 
through the changes of a long succession of years ;” and others have 
supposed that the supreme splendour of St. Peter’s has aided in 
perpetuating the Romish Church. Therefore the magnificent 
cathedrals and minsters of the middle ages must ever inspire the 
people with emotions if not essentially religious, at least that ope- 
rate as handmaids to the purifying of the heart and life. 

But it may well be questioned whether the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the middle ages is to be imitated at the present day. 
One thing is certain, that all such attempts have been feeble, and 
have proved to be failures. A recent writer says, ‘‘ The churches 
lately erected on this (the Gothic) model have been eminently 
infelicitous: we have never seen any that would entirely satisfy the 
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least fastidious critic; the wretched, ill-fated objects, testifying a 
total absence of the Gothic spirit in our builders, have no profile, 
no projection, and are as unlike the buildings which they profess to 
imitate, of the workmanship of better times, as the dry, colourless, 
shapeless specimens, pressed flat in a hortus siccus, are to the living 
plants.” Our modern architects are necessarily destitute of the 
feelings which imbued a Gothic age; and hence the mystery of 
construction, the peculiar solemnity, and the numberless minute 
resources to the production of a magnificent whole, are all unap- 
proachable by a mind in the nineteenth century. 

Altogether independent of the fact that the Gothic art seems to 
be for ever lost, there is generally a variety of incongruities to be 
detected when a church according to this style is attempted, especi- 
ally if perpetrated within a large town, and amid crowds of houses. 
The discrepancies are too great and obvious to be easily tolerated ; 
and a sentiment of positive repugnance, instead of complacency and 
solemnity, is excited. No doubt Westminster in combination with 
its vicinity is not only endurable, but appropriate enough, according 
to the dictates of the mind, which loves to look back and pitch its 
associations on a period when fantastic gables, quaint chimney- 
stacks, and jutting oriels were in vogue. Besides, the Minster is 
too mighty and towering to be affected by the perishable things 
around, and which preserve something like a respectful distance. 
Just as in the greater number of cathedral towns the comparative 
magnitude and importance of the cathedral itself is sufficient to 
give the predominant character to the immediate environs ; although 
it would be satisfactory did the inferior buildings follow the tone 
impressed upon the scene by that one edifice. But when a church 
is to be erected, and upon the limited scale which is now requisite, 
it is for the architect to follow, not to give the prevailing character 
of the scene. The genius of the place must be studied and felt, 
which can never be the case with a Gothic pile, however elegant 
the design, however pure the style, however perfect the execution, 
if it stands amid rows of modern Italianized dwellings. The har- 
mony that has to be attended to in a single building must be 
observed in a combined and inseparable scene. 

In the country, to be sure, old styles, especially what is called 
the old English style, as seen in some of its early varieties to this 
day, are exceedingly agreeable. We are partial to our native archi- 
tecture in such localities, although the classical styles be more 
suited to large towns, and streets of recent date. But we are defer- 
ring too long any notice of the views entertained by the author of 
the work before us, some idea of which we now proceed to commu- 
nicate. 

Mr. Petit’s “ Remarks on Church Architecture,” is a superior 
Work, and as unaffected in its manner as its matter is excellent. 
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Clear intelligence and sound sense characterize the views entertained 
by him, while his tone is most becoming. Along with a high 
degree of classical culture and general accomplishment, his experi- 
ence is manifestly ripe with regard to the particular subject he has 
here approached. But there is something beyond all this in these 
unpretending volumes upon a theme that has frequently been 
rendered repulsively dry, or the occasion of pompous dogmatism, 
as well as of vitiated fancy, and arrogant connoisseurship ; for a 
rich and mellowed train of feeling, an enlightened warmth of reli- 
gious sentiment and purpose, pervade the whole performance; so 
that the general reader will rise from the perusal of any one of its 
divisions with enlarged sympathies, at the same time that his under- 
standing is improved. ‘The work, in short, would do honour to any 
amateur, scholar, gentleman, or divine; and is destined to become 
not only popular wherever there is a tolerable share of literary 
acquirement, but wherever there is artistic taste. The student of 
architecture, and the professor of the art, will no doubt hail the 
“‘ Remarks” as a real contribution to their department, both as 
regards the apprehension of broad principles, and the details in the 
way of practical observation and pertinent illustrative instances. 
We should say, indeed, at the close of these generalities of praise, 
that the great feature of Mr. Petit’s volumes is the idea of fitness, 
in all the possible application of the term to his subject, which he 
inculcates; not less, for example, when he is addressing himself to 
points which more remotely depend upon architectural creations, 
upon the triumphs of the art, than when he is engaged with techni- 
calities, is addressing himself to artists, and is learnedly discussing 
the principles and manner of the harmonies. 

The foundation, and many of the details of the work, consist of 
notes taken by a person who knows how and what to observe, in 
the course of a tour through many of the more interesting parts of 
France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland; the main object of the 
traveller having been, we presume, of an architectural nature, and 
especially as concerned with ecclesiastical purposes; or, in other 
words, as exhibited throughout the whole history of the Gothic, 
from the earliest use of its elements to its most ornate and florid 
development. The first volume, after an introduction, is divided 
into the following parts :—Classification of the Styles—Roman and 
Italian Architecture—Early Romanesque—Late Romanesque, or 
Norman—Transition Style—Early Complete Gothic—and Late 
complete Gothic. In the second volume will be found, under 
appropriate heads, striking and condensed views of the principles 
of the Church Architecture of the middle ages, and much that is 
practical as well as what belongs to the science of the subjects, 
about composition, proportion, arrangement, and form. Modern 
repairs and adaptations afford our author an opportunity to display 
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his judgment and knowledge to peculiar advantage. The work 
concludes with notices of a variety of specimens met with on the 
Continent. A number of illustrations, although mere rough out- 
lines, combined with descriptions, enhance the value of the book ; 
for the former convey, and in a spirited style, all that was intended ; 
while the latter are not less distinct and discriminative, whether as 
regards presenting an idea of each particular specimen, or as to 
the appropriate and instructive character of the criticism. We 
now quote portions of the ‘ Remarks” which, although perhaps 
not uniformly unobjectionable, or although sometimes opposed to 
accepted views, will bear out the eulogy bestowed upon the work. 
We begin with a variety of practical lessons which architects would 
do well to bear in mind when they undertake church-building. 
The difficulties which they have to encounter, when contemplating 
the adoption of certain styles, are calmly and clearly pointed out. 
Speaking of the Early English Style, Mr. Petit remarks as fol- 
lows :— 


In the present day, the architect selects for imitation this beautiful style, 
on account of its simplicity. Undoubtedly the cathedral at Salisbury 
does, from the consummate art of the designer, suggest the idea of extreme 
simplicity ; but many who admire it for this excellence will, when they 
begin to imitate, be very liable to fall into vices from which it is totally 
free, those of poverty and meagreness. The Early English admits of, 
nay requires, beauties of a very complicated nature; many of them, both 
as regards contrivance and execution, far beyond the reach of the builder 
who adopts it as a convenient style for a plain village church. Its cluster- 
ing and often detached shafts ; its capitals of the most exquisite foliage ; 
the deep hollows of its mouldings ; its peculiar toothed ornament, demand- 
ing the most delicate and elaborate workmanship ; its rich bands and cor- 
nices ; and, above all, its bold and accurately turned vaultings, mark it as 
belonging rather to the splendid cathedral or costly chapel, than to the 
humble parish church. It is not because its ornaments are unobtrusive, 
that we are to think it allows any deficiency of ornament: and it should 
also be remembered, that the plainer the work, the more necessary it is to 
compensate for such plainness by a perfect accuracy of proportion, and 
an exact disposition of every component part. 


It may be generally asserted that the early styles of church archi- 
tecture which found favour in this country, not only require for 
their re-introduction a sympathy with causes which have long since 
passed away, but there can now be no such disregard of expense 
and of waste of labour as in former ages, when religious devotion, 
and a desire to have it palpably manifested, actuated the people 
high and low. Besides, how absurd is it to attempt a minute and 
detailed transcript of forms of which no understanding exists, and 
for which no favour is cherished. Nor is this all: a servile imita- 
tion will most probably be inconsistent with the exigencies of the 
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required building, rendering a copy unfit in a practical sense; while 
it may be impossible at best to command indispensable requisites of 
situation and space for the display of the necessary proportions, and 
when no beauty of detail will compensate. ‘The early complete 
Gothic, for instance, we are told,— 


Whether in the form of advanced Early English, or Geometrical 
Decorated, should be adopted by no architect who has not a full command 
of means, not only as regards expense, but also the choice of form, plan, 
and even situation. A building of this style, to speak generally, requires 
vaulting, deep and bold buttresses, and windows and elevations of the 
nicest design. The adoption of Early English, on the score of economy, 
I will contend, against general practice, to be wrong in principle; that it 
has already given rise to a class of very mean and meagre buildings, it is 
impossible to deny. The square tower, with battlements and pinnacles, 
whatever be the form of the latter, or of the belfry-windows, can scarcely 
be considered appropriate in this style. The Flowing Decorated, if worked 
in its purity, requires nearly the same nicety, and would probably be found 
very expensive. But all its beauties, not excepting even its tracery, may 
be retained in the Perpendicular style, which allows the greatest possible 
latitude to the architect both in outline and detail. And it is manifest, 
that by adopting a style at the latest period in which it flourished without 
debasement, we are taking the best ground; we have the free range of all 
that has been done, while the wide field of improvement is spread before 
us. We are restrained in neither direction. It is a self-evident truth, 
that in the advancement of an art, the later stages command and compre- 
hend all the earlier; and this is most eminently the case with architecture. 
Let us take, for instance, the late Perpendicular. This admits the flat 
wooden roof, the obtuse gable, the four-centred arch, the square-headed 
window with foliated lights, and the fan-vaulting. It allows all these; 
but does it restrict us to their use? Far from it. 


There are in these extracts matter for professional consideration, 
and perhaps hesitation, or at least modified acceptance. In what 
we now copy out there is a strong corroboration of the justice of 
some of the sentiments which we ventured to express in our opening 
remarks. The author is alluding to the adoption of the Gothic in 
cities or streets of modern construction :— 


Besides the proportions of the structure itself, it is clear that our ances- 
tors attended to its position, and the objects surrounding and likely to sur- 
round it. When Gothic churches were built, the houses also were in some 
style which harmonized with them. In most old towns we find numbers 
of Gothic doors, windows, and other details, scattered about, belonging to 
private dwellings: as in York, Chester, Glastonbury, Exeter, Rouen, 
Dijon, Avignon, Cologne, and almost every town in Holland and Belgium. 
The monastic buildings attached to churches were of a similar style, and 
these, in all probability, did not greatly differ from other houses of the 
same standard; while those of smaller consequence, though rude in their 
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materials and construction, still harmonized with the richest Gothic. Is 
this the case with our flat fronts, square windows, low roofs, and horizontal 
parapets ? Would not the oldest and most perfect Gothic edifice, if it 
ranged in a line with these, appear to be out of character ? 


While many of the examples shown in the Illustrations are re- 
markable for their simplicity as well as picturesque effect, Mr. Petit 
recommends features and details belonging to some of them to the 
consideration of British architects, not merely on account of their 
appropriate beauties but their easy adoption. In the Romanesque 
and Italian specimens there appear to be elements highly deserving 
of modern study. We quote a few hints :— 


Might not a style be matured upon the suggestions thrown out to us by 
these old buildings of Italy, France, and Germany ?—a style admitting of 
great simplicity in point of workmanship, and at the same time capable of 
the most varied and beautiful combinations ; that could be grounded and 
advanced upon clear and definite rules, and freed from every sort of incon- 
sistency ; that would harmonize with our modern domestic buildings, and 
yet be sufficiently distinct from them to mark the high purpose to which 
the fabric is dedicated? Might it not enable us to adopt with advantage 
forms of great convenience, but ill suited either to Italian or Gothic ? 


The following passage has a similar aim :-— 


If, from the study of the German Romanesque, and the simpler specimens 
of Italian, a pure round-arched style could be formed, it might, perhaps, 
be made to suit many kinds of arrangement to which no other is exactly 
adapted. ‘To mature such a style, however, would require much skill and 
judgment: few buildings, if any, exist which could be taken as models 
without alteration, but many might furnish valuable hints. The architect 
should lean rather towards Italian than Norman, omitting, at the same 
time, many characteristics of the former. The external character might in 
great measure be formed from both German and Lombard buildings ; the 
internal, chiefly from the former. 


When a new church is to be built, in the metropolis, for instance, 
such suggestions and directions as these must be cordially hailed by 
the architect. Still, his taste and selection of style must in a great 
measure depend on circumstances,—on the amount of available funds 
in particular. What then is he to do'when these are very limited ? 
Mr. Petit gives this answer and advice,—taking it for granted that 
a building dedicated and consecrated to the Almighty should be the 
best of which circumstances will admit, in respect of beauty, pro- 
priety, and solemnity,—let it ‘‘ have a certain dignity of appearance 
which shall distinguish it above all surrounding objects.” He adds, 
“This seems to be the real field for the genius of an architect, as 
he cannot, in such a ease, disguise false principles or bad proportions 
by redundancy of ornament. If he would attack the main difficul- 
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ties of his art, let him study to produce a perfect model, with but 
little reference to any details of style, and at the least possible ex- 
pense consistent with durability; having attained this, he will easily 
learn to add as much decoration as he pleases.” 

We may here observe that Mr. Petit, instead of indulging ina 
disparaging and contemptuous tone respecting the attainments and 
productions of British architects, tenders his opinions manfully and 
his advice without unbecoming assurance. He does not sneer: he 
is cordial. 

Passing from new churches and the principles which should regu- 
late their designs and styles, we go forward to a branch of our 
author’s work which is scarcely less important, and which he has 
handled in his happiest manner; we mean that part of the,“ Remarks” 
which is devoted to the question of repairs and alterations of old 
fabrics. We may preface our extracts from this chapter of the 
book with lines which Mr. Petit himself has quoted. The fears so 
elegantly and pointedly expressed in the effusion in behalf of the 
interesting relic mentioned, have proved groundless, we are glad to 
learn, by the care and judgment of the restorers :— 


On the projected repairs of Barfreston Church. April, 1840. 


Delay the ruthless work awhile—O spare, 
Thou stern, unpitying demon of repair, 
This precious relic of an early age ! 

More fatal is thy touch than the fell rage 
Of warring elements. Yon ancient wall— 
Better to see it tott’ring to its fall, 

Than deck’d in new attire with lavish cost, 
Form, dignity, proportion, grace, all lost ! 
How many a sacred pile in this fair land, 
Touch’d and retouch’d by some unholy hand, 
A modern motley garb incongruous wears, 
Veiling the venerable form of years! 

The chancel-arch—must it then sink at last 
Beneath the weight borne for long ages past ? 
The graceful curve is broken, bent the wall. 
And the rich moulding crumbles—must it fall ? 
Round and above the altar once were traced 
Paintings, of rude design perchance, yet graced 
With brilliant colours; o’er them time has spread 
A dim, mysterious curtain. Overhead, 

Above the narrow eastern lights, was hung 

A wheel of cunning workmanship; and ’mong 

The mouldings, quaint devices yet may show 

The sculptor’s art: but the crush’d circle now 

Hath lost its rounded form—yes, all must soon lie low. 
It were a pious work, I hear you say, 

To prop the falling ruin, and to stay 
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The work of desolation. It may be 

That ye say right; but, oh, work tenderly ; 
Beware lest one worn feature ye efface— 
Seek not to add one touch of modern grace ; 
Handle with reverence each crumbling stone, 
Respect the very lichens o’er it grown ; 

And bid each ancient monument to stand, 
Supported e’en as with a filial hand. 

Mid all the light a happier day has brought, 
Why work we not as our forefathers wrought ? 
Years should have ripen’d the imperfect pow’rs 
Of art, and ev’ry grace should now be ours ; 
Yet do the structures of our fathers’ age 
Shame the weak efforts of art’s latest stage,— 
Say, whence the skill which darker times possest ? 
In those rude days men gave to God their best. 


We now recur to Mr. Petit’s prose. He thus proceeds :— 


The architects of the later styles found it necessary both to rebuild, to 
repair, and to enlarge; and they almost always did this in the prevalent 
manner of the day ; consequently a great number of our churches are a 
mixture of every kind of Gothic, and yet appear perfectly consistent,—as 
if their successive builders had been actuated by the same spirit, while they 
adopted different styles. Take almost any of our cathedrals as an example: 
Ely, perhaps, is the most striking. The nave and transepts are Norman. 
The western tower belongs to a very early stage of transition ; its upper 
part being decorated, or perhaps flamboyant. The western porch and east 
end of the choir are of a finished early English; the octagon, and a few 
compartments near it, in the place of those destroyed by the fall of the old 
central tower, are richly decorated. Several insertions of windows and 
chapels are florid perpendicular. Each of these styles is boldly and strongly 
marked ; none is either disguised or made to imitate its predecessor ; the 
adaptation is merely sufficient to preserve a due regularity in the leading 
lines of the edifice; and yet the whole is in admirable keeping: a better 
effect could scarcely have been obtained by the most perfect uniformity. 
York Minster ranges from early English to advanced perpendicular. The 
transepts admit only the lancet arch; the front of the northern one, with 
its row of windows, called the five sisters, is among the finest specimens of 
the style. The complete Gothic, with geometrical tracery, occurs in the 
chapter-house, as well as other parts of the building. The flowing deco- 
rated, in its best form, pervades the west front, verging, however, towards 
perpendicular in the upper part of the towers; the choir is early perpen- 
dicular; and the central tower somewhat later. Yet there is no abrupt- 
ness—all might have been the work of one hand. At Gloucester the mas- 
sive Norman members of the choir are overlaid with a network of the finest 
florid Gothic, and crowned by a lofty clerestory of the same. The tower, 
certainly the richest in England, is supported by transepts which hardly 
attempt to disguise their Norman features. The long Norman nave of 
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Winchester is transformed into perpendicular, the tower and transepts re- 
maining unaltered. Many of our country churches are actually heaps of 
chapels built at different periods ; and such are generally the most striking 
and picturesque. And we even see the gables of fronts changed over and over 
again, to suit different successive repairs, and yet betraying in no one of their 
stages a want of due proportion : therefore he who is really acquainted with 
the principles of the art may repair, enlarge, and beautify, without fear. 
But alas for the building which falls into the hands of an ignorant or pre- 
sumptuous restorer! 1 do not speak under the influence of any strong 
antiquarian feeling ; I do not look upon the preservation of a quaint figure, 
or a curious moulding, as a matter of higher importance than the admission 
of hundreds of my fellow-Christians within the walls of their church ; but 
it is truly grievous to see the proportions of a beautiful edifice needlessly 
defaced, or the character stamped upon it by artists, who worked upon 
rules nearly as unerring as those of instinct, swept away by persons who 
know such rules only as are dictated by their own caprice and fancy, or at 
best suggested by a very limited course of observation. How many a 
noble church, that for ages has preserved its beauty in spite of accident, 
violence, or decay, seems to writhe and struggle under the fantastic addi- 
tions and incongruous ornaments of some architect who fancies he can supply 
what its original designer has omitted, or correct what he has planned! 
The buildings bequeathed to us by the piety of our ancestors, are not, in- 
deed, objects of religious veneration, but undoubtedly they claim a deep 
respect ; and this respect is, I verily believe, still paid them by the great 
mass of our countrymen, even including many whose persuasions debar 
them the use of these edifices as places of worship. But the same regard 
which prompts us to rescue them from decay, ought also to warn us against 
meddling with them rashly in the way of alteration and fancied improve- 
ment. That they adinit of none, is what nobody would assert; but are we, 
in the present state of the art, competent to judge of either their defects or 
their capabilities? Far better were the incongruous additions of the last 
century, the Grecian porticos and Italian balustrades, which, after all, sel- 
dom destroyed the proportions of the building, than those insidious deformi- 
ties, which, assuming the lineaments of true art, belie in the eyes of the 
world its very spirit and character. 


The best general rule in restoration and renewal, says Mr. Petit, 
is to follow the old work accurately. He admits that the rule has 
been well observed in the repairs of many of our cathedrals; stating 
also that with the numerous models at command, there is seldom 
much difficulty in replacing broken details. But the adaptation of 
pinnacles is generally a most dangerous experiment. That which 
we now quote is more precise and particular :— 


Whoever has studied the plans of the first Christian churches, as given 
by writers on ecclesiastical antiquities, will not fail to perceive that they 
differ materially, in many parts of their arrangement, from those of the 
middle ages which remain to us; and these latter, again, from such as 
would be most suitable to our present manner of conducting public wor- 
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ship. Neither of the first two descriptions seems to contemplate the per- 
formance of a general service in the face of a congregation large enough to 
fill the whole building. In both cases the area was divided into compart- 
ments, to a certain degree independent of each other; and this is often a 
source of inconvenience to ourselves. Yet the old models may often be 
adapted, either in the way of copy or alteration, to our own use, and, if 
properly treated, are as good as any we could devise. When a church has 
aisles, they generally extend merely the length of the nave, the chancel 
being without any, and separated from the rest by an arch; consequently, 
the altar is not seen by the greatest part of those who occupy the aisles. 
Now, let the plan be reversed. Let the chancel be provided with aisles, 
and the nave be without any ; the altar is at once placed in sight of the 
whole congregation, wherever they may be disposed. 


With regard to the enlargement of an old church, a process which 
must frequently be required, but which, our author also says, is 
usually a bungled operation, we have these suggestions :— 


Take one of the commonest village churches we can meet with ; a mode- 
rately sized western tower, a plain nave without aisles, and a chancel of 
smaller dimensions—both having a high pitched roof. This is usually en- 
larged by expanding the nave in either or both directions, or adding an 
aisle to it,—in short, some alteration is always made which utterly de- 
stroys the proportion of the tower. Let us begin at the other end. In- 
stead of meddling with the nave, let us take down the chancel, and substi- 
tute one as much higher and wider than the nave, as the nave exceeds the 
old chancel, taking care to preserve the original proportions and form both 
of the gable and end-window. The chancel may be made of what length 
we please ; and if its excess in width be not sufficient abutment for an arch 
the full breadth of the nave, an outer buttress may be added. Now this 
alteration, so far from impairing, actually improves the outline of the church, 
which becomes more varied. The tower, standing against the unaltered 
building to which it originally belonged, does not lose any of its import- 
ance; while the difference in height between the nave and the chancel, 
which now becomes in favour of the latter, breaks the length of the edifice 
ina pleasing manner. A reverse pyramidical outline, where the central 
point is the lowest, is just as favourable to beauty as the direct one, having 
its central point highest. As churches frequently occur whose chancel- 
roof is higher than that of the nave, it is easy to judge of the effect of this 
hew arrangement; and the room of the congregation may be nearly 
doubled by it, every individual being placed within sight of the altar. If 
more room be still required, one or two similar chancels might be added as 
aisles, either terminating with gables, or sloping off at an angle; and in 
neither case will the beauty of the composition be found to suffer. Thus 
we obtain a rule for enlarging a church of the most common form, to almost 
any extent, without really injuring its proportions or character. 


Mr. Petit enveighs against the practice of placing the pulpit in 
front of the altar, so as to make the former the principal object in 
the church. It would be better to follow the mode of some conti- 
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nental Protestants who exactly reverse the order. But the pulpit 
may be always, and perhaps generally with advantage as regards 
the voice, made to stand against a wall, or one of the pillars, or 
under the spring of the chancel-arch. 

Enough has been quoted to exhibit the good sense, the matured 
knowledge, and the cultivated taste of our author. The critic and 
the Christian are conspicuous throughout the volumes. The per- 
ception of beauty and propriety is distinct, suggestive, and commu- 
nicative ; nor will any architect who has reflected and travelled less 
than Mr. Petit be blameless if he does not make himself fully 
acquainted with what is set down in these pages before the building 
or the repairing of any church is undertaken. It is hardly necessary 
to add that these remarks should often be in the hands of every 
member of the Church Building Commission. Our last extract of 
all presents some valuable and impressive hints with regard to the 
architectural education both of clergy and laity :— 


It were desirable that every clergyman who feels an interest in matters 
relating to taste and art (and what person of liberal education does not ?) 
should turn his mind to the subject of church-architecture. In some cases, 
both his local knowledge and his feelings might enable him to perform the 
part of architect to greater advantage than even those of more experience, 
and better acquainted with technicalities ; in others he may prove an able 
and useful assistant. At all events, a general extension of this study will 
give its proper force both to criticism, advice, and encovragement. Who 
will treat a censure, however well grounded in itself, otherwise than with 
ridicule, when every word in which it is couched tends only to prove the 
utter ignorance of the objector? Or who will value approbation, except as 
a mere step to profit, from one who shows that he has no perception of real 
merit? That such an extension of knowledge upon the subject, whether 
among clergy or laity, would be most advantageous in every respect to 
professional architects, needs no argument to show; that it is earnestly 
wished for by themselves, their own publications abundantly prove, of 
which it is sufficient to name Mr. Rickman’s invaluable treatise, which 
reduced our English Gothic to an intelligible and harmonious system. We 
have no reason to suppose that a spirit may not be easily awakened that 
shall lead to the highest excellence. But, above all, let the architect him- 
self be prepared to sacrifice much. Let him not grudge his time and labour 
to a task of which he cannot hope to reap the honour and profit; let him 
be content to lay the foundations of an edifice which a future generation 
shall see completed ; to toil for the recovery of hidden principles and lost 
harmonies, which the master-spirit of a succeeding age may awaken into 
life and perfection,—or else let him not seek to be entrusted with the 
humblest edifice dedicated to the service of the Almighty. To this self- 
devotion we owe the monuments of ancient piety; their builders were not 
led by ambition,—they sought not, and received not, the rewards of per- 
sonal fame. Few of their names are known, while their works are the 
admiration of posterity. 
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Art. I1.—Agricultural Tour in the United States and Upper Canada ; 
with Miscellaneous Notices. By Captain Barcriay of Ury. Blackwood 
and Sons. 


CapTatIn Barctray, of pedestrian celebrity, has a daughter and a 
son-in-law, who wished to have his advice with regard to choosing 
between Canada and the United States for a country to settle in. 
He landed at Boston in the May of 1841, and made the best use of 
a short period in order to come toa decision ; the period thus spent, 
indeed, being too brief for any man to form a very deliberate and 
complete judgment, although an accustomed and a practical eye can 
arrive by short cuts at large facts, and perhaps sooner in the case of 
rural economy than in almost any other department of inquiry. 
Still, it must be that a few weeks spent only during one season 
or quarter of the year in a foreign country, will fail of affording a 
thorough idea of its climate and systems of agriculture. Pretty 
early in the course of the tour the Captain passed into Canada, 
where he drove hither and thither for nearly a fortnight. He 
returned to the States and crossed several of them almost at railroad 
speed, stationing himself at certain main points as the purpose of 
his inspection seemed to dictate; penetrating even to the capital 
of Virginia, in order that he might judge for himself of the working 
of the American slavery system; which he does as any stout old 
Tory might be expected to do, who has little sympathy with inno- 
vations or with popular harangues about the blessings of freedom. 
To be sure his residence in Richmond was very limited and his 
opportunities for forming an opinion equally so; but still he pro- 
nounces a decision, declaring that he found slavery there to possess 
none of the horrors he had been accustomed to hear proclaimed of 
it at home. No doubt the domestic slaves in some families are 
treated with kindness and may appear content, and indeed be satis- 
fied; but we might contrast the agricultural tourist’s testimony with 
what we but the other day heard given by a gentleman who has 
recently returned from the United States, and whose stay there had 
been protracted to a greater length. He told us, for example, of 
one housewife, who kept a black poy for the purpose of having an 
object to wreak her fury upon, and whom she had so savagely beaten 
as to break some of his bones to the disfiguring of his person. We 
presume that the Captain, who has friends of standing and influence 
in America, was more fortunately situated than to be under the 
roof of a tigress in human form. At any rate it is but a poor 
argument in extenuation of slavery to say, that the victims of an 
infamous system are happy under it, thus proving that they 
are unconscious of their degradation. 
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According to the Captain, the States are much to be preferred to 
Canada as a country for an agriculturist to settle in. He thus 
speaks of the latter :— 


On entering Canada, I had been impressed with a marked difference be- 
tween it and the United States. In the latter, the people were everywhere 
distinguished by that cheerfulness and appearance of contentment which 
attend activity and exertion in peaceful pursuits. In Canada, there pre- 
vailed an almost universal gloom, the consequence of recent internal com- 
motion; of the still existing conflict and rancour of political feeling ; or 
of the withered hopes of many who, having speculated largely in land, 
have received little or no return for their money. This was my early 
impression; and anything I have since observed, or by inquiry ascertained, 
has served to confirm it, and to satisfy me that of the two countries the States 
hold out for agricultural pursuits by far the greater advantages to persons 
possessed of any capital. 

With the exceptions of portions of cleared land, varying from fifty acres 
in some situations to several hundreds in others, Upper Canada is an im- 
mense and trackless forest, forlorn and forbidding at best; and in many 
places rendered more gloomy and repulsive by the trees having been burnt 
preparatory to being cut down, and consequently now presenting to the 
eye nothing but bare and blackened poles. 

And with regard to what is called cleared land, it consists of no more 
than a patch here and there, on which the huge pines that for ages had 
been tenants of the soil, have by the application of fire and axe been reduced 
to stumps four feet in height, so thick set as in many places to bid defiance 
to the plough, and to preclude any mode of cultivation except sowing and 
hand-raking the seed. 

There are here no railways, and no interior water-carriage,—ad vantages 
so amply enjoyed in the States ; and although there are roads, they are of 
such a description as to be nearly impassable, excepting in winter, when 
the sleigh is made use of. 

Upper Canada, too, is comparatively destitute of local markets, or of any 
proper outlet forthe surplus produce of the land; for the population is not 
only thin and widely scattered, but themselves chiefly agricultural, each 
family therefore raising sufficient for its own supply; and there are no 
towns of any magnitude to create any considerable demand for the surplus; 
nor if there were, are easy means of transport afforded. 


He allows that there is one description of persons to whom a 
settlement in the Canadian forests may prove tolerable; viz. the 
labourer, and especially the hardy Highlander, who, glad to escape 
from privation at home, and delighted to roam at large, may with 
his own hands and assisted by a family of sons, erect a rude hovel 
of log, gradually clear a quantity of land sufficient for a subsistence, 
and in the course of time come to possess a small property, the 
height of his ambition. Still, our tourist’s preference of the States 
does not end with the land; society, the servants who are free, and 
the general characteristics of the people, obtain a very favourable 
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testimony. In quitting New York he felt it incumbent on him to 
mention that in every family he visited he found the same comforts 
and correct domestic economy as in the first families in Britain; their 
servants equally respectful and well-bred, and certainly void of any 
approach to that vulgarity and improper freedom with accounts of 
which some travellers amuse their readers. Like several military 
men who have written concerning America, and described their 
experience while sojourning there, he pictures a superior state of 
manners :— 


It may not be deemed foreign to my purpose in recommending a pre- 
ference for the States to my emigrating countrymen, to devote a few words 
to the condition of American society. 

I had long heard much of the impertinent curiosity, rudeness, vulgarity, 
and selfishness of the people of the States: but instead of any extraordi- 
nary signs of these repulsive qualities, I found good breeding, politeness, 
frank hospitality, and every generous feeling, prevailing among them in as 
great a degree and with as few exceptions as at home. 

In the cities I saw none of the open displays of depravity which disfigure 
our large towns: and in all my journeying I never saw the face of a police- 
man, never met a beggar or any one in the garb of mendicity, never heard 
uttered an oath or imprecation, and never witnessed an instance of intoxi- 
cation but one, and that I regret to say was furnished by a Scotchman. I 
observed, when at Albany, that the Americans are attentive to their reli- 
gious duties; and this opinion has been confirmed by a further acquaintance 
with them. 

One does not meet here with any pretension to the high fashion bred in 
courts and pervading their atmospheres ; but exclude this from the com- 
parison, and between the States and England, there will be found in pri- 
vate society such a resemblance of manners as for the moment makes a 
Briton forget he is not in his own country ; or if that shall be called to his 
mind, it will probably be by a difference only in the personal appearance 
of the natives of the two countries. 


But when the Captain comes to test the agricultural condition of 
the United States, and to try the general system of husbandry and 
rural economy there observed, the picture is not so flattering, nor 
such as to satisfy the Scotchman’s taste and skill. There in fact 
appears to be no system at all, or uniform course, unless slovenly 
practices from their uniformity constitute an exception. We shall 
indicate a few things which are abundantly significant, and that will 
be traced to their distant bearings by any experienced farmer. 
There is little regard paid to a rotation of crops, so that one should 
prepare the soil for another and prevent it from being scourged. 
The Americans do not study the production or even the husbanding 
of manures with anything like adequate knowledge or care; nor do 
they appear to consider with attention the quantities or qualities of 
any particular seed which is to be thrown into the ground. As 
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breeders of stock they are more successful. But even in this respect 
matters seem to take their own natural course very much, whether 
as respects the selection of breeds, or the necessary care to be 
bestowed on the cattle in winter; and when we learn that this is 
with them a profitless branch of husbandry, we may be sure that 
with such tracts of rich soil at command there must be great neglect 
and gross mismanagement. The farm-steadings are deficient in 
respect of out-houses, and even of rick-yards. Generally there is 
an immense barn into which hay as well as corn is stuffed; while 
one of the most expressive drawbacks is the want of roads, a circum- 
stance that is to be expected in a young country of unlimited scope. 
All things being taken into account, the Americans make but a poor 
thing even of their virgin lands, the grain which the acre yields 
being not above half of that which might be produced, and without 
wasting the land, or wearing it out. Very many of the farmers, 
every one knows, are proprietors of the fields which they cultivate, 
and they have an ample command of the necessaries of life. There- 
fore they are not forced by competition, or by the necessity of making 
up a large rent, to exert themselves to the utmost and make use of 
every method which science and experience can devise to perfect 
their operations. And even where there are tenants, these appear 
to be a sort of contractors, who agree to plough and crop a portion 
of land by the year, and to deliver, in way of rent, a certain portion 
of the crop in bulk; circumstances which we hold to be utterly 
incompatible with a flourishing system of rural economy. Accord- 
ing to the plan described, ‘‘ the land is robbed of the straw which 
ought to be converted into manure, and consequently, year by year, 
must become more and more deteriorated; and, at last, finding that 
it has been nearly worked out, and rendered no longer capable of 
making him a due return for his trouble, the contractor leaves it, 
and in the wide range of the States seeks and readily finds another 
lot, to be ploughed and cropped, and impoverished in its turn.” 
Farmers being generally slow to perceive, understand, and adopt 
new and enlightened practices, and the scope as to lands being still 
very large, we can hardly expect that the United States will soon 
bear a comparison with the expensive and long-located lands in 
Europe; although the constant influx of British settlers must gradu- 
ally carry agricultural habits, practices, and system nearer to per- 
fection. We should think that an extensive introduction of the 
most improved breeds in the way of stock, would greatly hasten the 
progress of every department of rural economy in the United 
States. <A tolerable notion may be formed of that economy in all 
its branches from the following extracts. First, we quote a favour- 
able specimen :— 
Mr. Wordsworth’s property comprises about forty miles of country, the 
richness and picturesque appearance of which it is impossible in adequate 
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terms to describe. Of this property, Colonel Wordsworth occupies 1,600 
acres; 1,000 of which, in the Genesee flats, are alluvial meadow-land 
equal to any in the vales of Aylesbury and Buckingham. This portion of 
land he keeps in old pasture, laid out in divisions of from sixty to one 
hundred acres each. The remainder of the farm is upland, and under a 
rotation of crops; affording the first specimen of anything approaching to 
systematic husbandry I had seen since I entered the States. 

His stock comprehends 400 cattle, steers, heifers, and bulls, and about 
2,000 sheep of the Merino breed; and I could not but regret seeing land 
so valuable covered with stock of so inferior a description. 

The red breed of cattle, which I had seen all over the State of New 
York, Colonel Wordsworth informs me are considered to be Devons. If 
so, they are much degenerated; being of diminutive size, coarse, and 
evidently bad feeders, averaging not more than from twenty-five to thirty 
stone. 

Colonel Wordsworth’s young stock are partly bred by himself, or bought 
in at one year old, for about 25s. a head; they seem starved and stunted 
in their growth, and as miserable in appearance as the worst stock on the 
bleak sides of our Grampian Hills; and yet were depasturing land of a 
quality equal to what with us in Scotland might bring a rent of 51. per 
acre. 

He has two or three Durham bulls for crossing; but they are so low in 
condition, and so disfigured—appearing as if scalded with hot water—that 
it is impossible to judge of their properties. He also crosses with half- 
bred bulls; and the consequence is a heterogeneous mixture, which it 
would puzzle a Wetherell to analyze. 

His system is to sell his cattle in the fall, when they are three or four 
years old, at the New York market, distant three hundred miles; where 
they fetch a price equal to 8/. or 104. a head. 

He raises no green crops, with the exception of a few acres of potatoes 
and mangel-wurzel. Turnips, he says, cannot be raised with them, being 
all cut off with the fly ; but to the cultivation of that valuable root I could 
discover here no physical impediment which might not be overcome by 
skilful management. 

He mows annually about five hundred acres of his meadow-land; and 
the hay made from it is the sole dependence of his stock throughout the 
winter. But his farm-buildings are not at all adequate to the requirements 
of such a farm; and his stock in winter is foddered in the open fields, 
where the animals must well nigh starve, there being neither hedge nor 
shelter of any kind to mitigate the severity of the cold. This practice, in 
which the Colonel is not singular, but which on the contrary is a very 
general one, may well account for their miserable appearance ; as it is not 
easy otherwise to explain why cattle fed on good meadow-hay should at 
the end of the winter be found in such a condition: and this too happens 
in a country where timber is a drug, and hovels might be run up in every 
direction at little expense. 

His flock, as mentioned, are all Merinos, or are so styled; and their 
value consists chiefly in their wool, little account being had of the carcase, 
which at three or four years old brings only from 8s. to 10s. The weight 
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of fleece is three pound, which sells at 2s. of our money per pound ; each 
sheep thus yielding for wool Gs. per annum. 

Colonel Wordsworth has also a dairy of sixty cows; which he lets out 
to a tenant who manages the establishment, making the cheese and butter, 
and paying to the Colonel 20s. for each cow, besides a proportion of the 
produce in kind. It need hardly be remarked, that the quantity of milk 
yielded by a cow left night and day to shiver in the open air in the rigour 
of an American winter, must be very trifling: not, certainly, one-third of 
what she might give under proper shelter. 

The rotation of crops followed on the arable farm are wheat and clover 
alternately ; ‘that is, wheat is sown in autumn, and among it clover is sown 
in spring; the clover remaining until the second summer, neither mowed 
nor pastured, but ploughed in for manure, and then wheat is again sown 
‘In autumn. This is the only manuring the land receives; for as the cattle 
are all foddered in winter on the meadow, the straw is either burnt or piled 
up in large masses to rot and waste under the influence of the weather. 


This is more general :— 


The farms seldom exceed from one hundred to three hundred acres; and 
they are all occupied by the proprietors. The fields are small, and enclosed 
with rude stone dykes. From the opportunity I had I could not well judge 
of the quality of the soil, but the grass-lands were evidently only recover- 
ing from the effects of a severe winter, and vegetation seemed more back- 
ward than in Britain. 

I could not discover any appearance of a regular system of farming. The 
implements of husbandry were clumsy and uncouth. Oxen, seemingly of 
the large red Sussex breed, appeared to be chiefly used in agriculture; but, 
from the lateness of the season and the want of keep, no stock was to be 
seen in the fields. In Boston they have an active well-bred sort of horse, 
chiefly used in buggies, which I was told is reared in New England, and 
fetches a price as high as forty or fifty guineas. I was assured the pro- 
prietor of a farm of the size I have noticed lives in a comfortable style, 
equal to that of a Scotch laird of from 500/. to 1,000/. a year; and from 
the appearance of the dwellings, I had no doubt of it. 

No attention is paid to the roads, which are full of holes sufficient to 
shake any sort of carriage to pieces. There are no turnpikes nor any fund 
for maintaining the roads. ‘This, it is obvious, must operate as a great 
drag in the business of agriculture; and one is surprised to find an enlight- 
ened people like that of Massachusetts not more alive to the fact that the 
value of land is incalculably enhanced by good roads of internal communi- 
cation. 


We have met with more of a horticultural description with regard 
to the islands now to be mentioned than is found in our next extract. 
There should be an importation of Scotch gardeners as well as 
farmers into Long Island and Staten Island :— 


On the 11th May I crossed over to Long Island, where I walked several 
hours. This island is one hundred and sixty miles long and eighteen broad. 
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lt is the garden of New York, rich in soil, highly cultivated, picturesquely 
diversified with hill and dale, and covered with villages, villas, and farm- 
houses; but I could not discover that the land is under any regular system 
of agriculture, or that, with all the advantages it possesses in the quality 
of soil and proximity to the New York market, any effort is used to make 
the most of them. 

Next day I crossed over to Staten Island, distant from New York nine 
miles. This island, about forty miles in circumference, is, like Long Island, 
beautiful and picturesque. I drove over a considerable part of it, and 
found large tracts of rich meadow-land applied to comparatively little pro- 
fitable use. They mow a considerable part of the meadows; but I saw 
very little stock, no sheep, and such cattle as were to be seen were of the 
most heterogeneous breeds—bad Lancashires, Scotch, and Welsh, no two 
bearing the least appearance of consanguinity. Wheat and Indian corn 
are grown in small patches. The farming-implements are of a rude and 
awkward description ; and, in a word, here is a fine tract of land which as 
regards the matter of agriculture is almost neglected. 


There are some lighter and less professional matters in Captain 
Barclay’s Tour than pure agricultural. We have, for instance, a 
notice in its dedication to Lord Panmure, a Whig by the by, con- 
taining the following reminiscences :— 


Forty years have revolved since I undertook a pedestrian task—one of 
the first in which I was engaged—on a match with the late Captain 
Fletcher of Balinshoe, in Forfarshire, for the large stake of 5,000 guineas 
aside. From my having been “‘ young” enough to attempt it previously, 
for a small sum, without any preparation, and having consequently failed, 
the opinion of the knowing ones among the Athlete of the day, was de- 
cidedly against me. On that occasion, you were not a disheartening 
doubter. I put myself in training under the celebrated Jackey Smith of 
Ouseton, near Easingwold in Yorkshire, reeommended by you; and owing 
much to his skilful management, I easily performed the task of ninety 
miles in twenty successive hours. 


Relative to American stage-coaches :— 


The American stage-coach is a most ungainly vehicle, carrying nine insides, 
three on a front seat, three on a back seat, and three on a bench hung in 
the middle ; instead of panels, it has oil-skin curtains to shut down at 
night ; its body is something in the form of a boat, resting on strong lea- 
ther slings instead of steel springs, which indeed would not stand a mile 
on their roads; it consequently dances in the air like a balloon, giving a 
certain kind of variety to the monotony of a journey. ‘The coachman sits 
on a bench, considerably lower than the top of the coach, and lower even 
than the horses, and there being no pad-terrets, the reins dangle loose and 
afford no command of the horses; but then they are so admirably broken 
that, although fine high-spirited animals, they regulate their pace instantly 
at his call. Yach man drives a twelve or fifteen mile stage, and what 
much surprised me, pulls up every four or five miles and gives his horses 
an ad libitum dose of water. Including the long delays in changing horses, 
dining, breakfasting &c., the average speed does not excecd four miles an 
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hour. The coachees are paid by the proprictors at the rate of twelve dol- 
lars per month, and receive no fee from passengers; and this latter is the 


rule also with all public servants in the States, as in hotels, steam-boats, 
and railways. 


Houses of Representatives: President Tyler :— 


I heard some speeches in the House of Representatives on the M‘Leod 
affair; the orators delivered themselves fluently and clearly, and with consider- 
able eloquence, and from what I heard, I should set them down as speakers 
superior to many who make a figure in our House of Commons. 

After having been also in the Senate, I was taken by Mr. Greig to wait 
upon the President of the United States, Mr. Tyler, who rose from the 
office of Vice-President by the unlooked-for death of General Harrison, 
The President resides in a handsome house, provided by the nation, com- 
manding a fine view of the Potomac river. Mr. Tyler is a man of slender 
figure, of middle age, plainly dressed, and of a keen, intelligent coun- 
tenance ; and I must say, speaking literally, that he received me ‘ very 
graciously.’ 


Ere concluding, we request the reader to bear in mind that inde- 
pendently of the infancy of many of the States in respect of agri- 
culture,—independently too of the wide and outstretched surface, 
still but thinly inhabited, and tempting the settlers to break up new 
fields and virgin soils rather than to develope by the utmost skill 
lands which have been long under the plough,—there are other cir- 
cumstances that must affect the rural economy of America, so as to 
arrest the eye of such a tourist as the Captain. It requires no 
inconsiderable amount of capital and a scries of years, as well as an 
enlightened forecast, for a farmer to bring into a proper artificial 
condition any extent of soil which may either have been spoiled or 
neglected, or which may present itself in an untamed state. The 
climate and the teeming nature of Amcrica interposce, besides, pecu- 
liar difficulties ; so that were the husbandman to do little or nothing 
more than prepare for a stock-farm, he would soon discover that in 
many regions he could only have spontaneous grasses at his com- 
mand, coarse in fibre and deficient in respect of the nutriment which 
our select seeds and highly cultured lands yield. But above all, 
perhaps, he who possesses an arable farm in the United States will 
find himself hampered and fettered by the extremely high price of 
labour; so that although the land may only have cost him a few 
dollars per acre when purchased, or merely a small annual payment, 
if he be in the capacity of a tenant, he in reality cultivates crops at 
such a comparatively expensive rate, as to neutralize his other 
advantages, and which must operate as a check to great agricultural 
enterprize and bold speculation. When these things are taken into 
account there will perhaps be discovered satisfactory reasons for the 
want of system and of an advanced economy among the transatlan- 
tic farmers. 
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Art. 11]. —Observations on the Present Condition of the Island of Trinidad, 
and the Actual State of the Experiment of Negro Emancipation. By 
W. H. Burnitey. Longman and Co. 


Tue slave-trade, slavery, the abolition of slavery, and the experi- 
ment of Negro Emancipation, are the subjects still of intense 
anxiety on the part of every philanthropist, of perplexity to the 
statesman, and of keen speculation to the merchant and economist, 
—subjects, we fear, which will, for a number of years to come, 
occupy and agitate the public mind. The distressing and disheart- 
ening fact is growing daily more apparent, that although this 
country has been endeavouring for many years, at a vast expendi- 
ture of money and of life, to accomplish the total removal of Negro 
bondage in nations calling themselves civilized, and to interdict for 
ever the traffic in human beings, yet that all our exertions have 
resulted in an increase of the slave-trade, slavery, and misery. We 
are not of those, however, that sneer at the efforts and plans of our 
Clarksons and Wilberforces; that denounce their principles, much 
less that brand their motives. For while it is true that all which 
- these champions contemplated has not been realized; and that un- 
foreseen difficulties and results have come to be experienced, yet we 
are convinced that the great question referred to could never be 
satisfactorily settled without not only a beginning being made far 
at a distance from the desired end, but that the period of transition, 
the interval for probation, must, in the nature of things, be full of 
alternations and retrogressions as well as advances in light and liberty. 
The discouragements which have occurred furnish no satisfactory 
grounds for contending that Christian men should not have lifted 
up their voices against the atrocities of slave-traffickers and slave- 
holders ; the failures, and even the exasperations which are now 
proved to have followed the best intended measures, must not alone 
be quoted. The proper and pressing questions now to be enter- 
tained and discussed belong to the future: lessons must not only be 
taken from the past, avoiding discovered errors; but further and 
larger inquiries must be instituted,—not conducted by any one 
benevolent association, not by any joint-stock sort of company—but 
by a Parliamentary Committee, and going to the bottom of all the 
evidences and bearings of the subject, ere the country can fully 
expect that the appalling and, perhaps, almost insurmountable evils 
of the slave-trade and of Negro slavery shall be repressed and 
extirpated. 

The present moment is particularly pressing, and this on many 
accounts, as regards the subjects mentioned. ‘The Niger expedi- 
tion, which was intended and expected to fulfil Sir Fowell Bux- 
ton’s plan, has had a terribly disastrous issue, the news of which 
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has, for these few late weeks, been tolling in the public ear; so 
that the experiment is abandoned, we understand, by the Govern- 
ment as impracticable. Again, the question of the Right of Search 
has recently assumed, especially in relation to the United States, a 
formidable and most embarrassing aspect. And again, the condi- 
tion and prospects of our West India Colonies present subjects of 
an importance, and surrounded with dangers, which are not sur- 
passed in these respects by any thing which stares us in the face at 
home. 

Yes, and the Queen has opened Parliament. Exeter Hall meet- 
ings are now clearly not equal to the exigencies; the majorities of the 
fair ones who usually assemble there, and who are guided by interest- 
ing sensibilities rather than by experience, reflection or forethought, 
must not be allowed to carry questions by their beauty or their 
tears,—questions on which hang the lives of the valiant, the gene- 
rous and the accomplished. Nothing short of a broad and thorough 
investigation, undertaken and pursued steadily by the great national 
tribunal, according to its most comprehensive forms, can afford any 
reasonable promise of adjustment and practical advancement in re- 
gard to the mighty iaterests to which allusion is made. The inves- 
tigation, which seems to us to be indispensable and most urgent, 
would have the benefit of the testimony of Captain Trotter and other 
officers of the late Niger expedition, who are now in England. All 
parties ought to be eager for inquiry; those who proposed and 
recommended the scheme, as well as those who opposed it. And 
should each member of the legislature set himself resolutely to search 
out the whole truth, unbiassed by any prejudice, or by any party 
feeling, the nation need not yet despair, we trust, of discovering 
such specific and such general remedies as will banish from Christ- 
endom, and also from Mahommedan lands, the sores of slavery ; a 
main means to which paramount end will be the total abolition or 
prevention of the slave-trade. 

Various are the testimonies and sources of evidence which a 
Parliamentary Committee can command; but, what is also to be 
borne in mind, some of the most valuable of these, both as relates to 
the colonies where Negro labourers are required, and to Africa, can 
only be brought before such a tribunal with effect. We refer to 
civil and military witnesses in office. While, however, our Parlia- 
ment-men have great privileges and peculiar powers, they will not, 
of course, any more than the public, overlook such accessible means 
of information relative to particular localities or islands, and such 
suggestions as are contained in volumes of the kind before us. 
These sources of information accessible to all, may often be partial, 
or written to serve party and individual purposes,—to blazon the 
results of the emancipation-experiment, or to throw abuse upon it, 
and to predict the worst consequences to the blacks as well as to the 
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planters, and to the interests of England. Nevertheless, every 
publication can be tested by internal features, and by contempora- 
neous witnesses; and therefore it is desirable to have as many 
evidences as possible, especially if coming with the authority and 
originating in circumstances so creditable as those of the work drawn 
up by Mr. Burnley. 

All know how suddenly and upon what a sweeping scale the 
emancipation experiment was introduced and carried into operation. 
While the measure amounted to a prompt and complete revolution, 
in some of the islands it was in reality a far swifter and unprovided- 
for change than in others, both as regards the preparative state of 
the labourers, and the circumstances which were instantly to open 
up to them. ‘Trinidad, for example, according to our author’s 
representation, was not merely unprepared for the experiment, but 
when it was introduced, no particular care was taken by the imperial 
Government to provide for peculiarities of condition, or to guard 
against obvious and inevitable evils. The proclamation of the sove- 
reign was issued, containing a number of general but stringent 
clauses ; leaving, however, the details to the military governor and 
his military assistants ; so that while the former elements of a par- 
ticularly constructed society were dissevered, no adequate and prac- 
tical machinery was substituted. But before going into some of 
the specialities of the case, it is necessary to take up a few facts 
concerning the occasion of the present publication, and also to un- 
derstand certain geographical, statistical, and social circumstances 
peculiar to Trinidad. : 

We believe it to be pretty generally understood that the condi- 
tion of Trinidad has been very considerably deteriorated since the 
era of emancipation: that not only has adversity set in against the 
planters, both as regards extent of cultivation and of returns from 
the ground that is cultivated, but that to the negroes the revolution 
has proved injurious,—injurious to their habits, and threatening 
still greater evils for the future,—unless some remedies be speedily 
applied different from what occur in the working of the present 
system. 

The condition of the colony having alarmed the planters, a com- 
mittee of them undertook to examine into a great variety of facts, 
with the view of discovering the immediate causes of the adversity 
under which they were suffering ; to ascertain what were the capa- 
bilities of the island ; and to obtain the opinions of the more intel- 
ligent persons of the community. ‘The committee accordingly per- 
ambulated the country, and instituted inquiries at sundry stations, 
secking information not only from officials, but from private per- 
sons in several spheres of life. Having collected a mass of evidence 
they proceeded to form a string of resolutions embodying the prin- 
cipal facts clicited ; the evidence and the resolutions, together with 
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a variety of concomitant and illustrative documents, being to be 
found in Mr. Burnley’s volume. All these documents having been 
put into the hands of our author, who is chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Society of the colony, he prefaced them with certain observa- 
tions, at times emanating obviously from the evidence, or consisting 
of his own views of the facts adduced; at others, of such as his 
personal experience yielded. But Mr. Burnley also speculates con- 
cerning not merely the most effectual means of benefiting Trinidad, 
and rendering it one of the most flourishing colonies in the world, 
but of laying the axe effectually to the roots of the traffic in 
slaves. 

The geographical position of Trinidad is particularly favourable 
to commerce, not only with Europe, but with America, both North 
and South. Its soil is amazingly rich and prolific, surpassing, it is 
said, both that of Cuba and Brazil. Planters say that it will yield 
two tons and a half of sugar per acre without manure, and with 
only two weedings. But one of the most important features of the 
condition of the island is, that only about 43,265 acres are under 
cultivation, whereas the entire superficies amounts to abont 
1,300,000 acres; the whole being said to be fitted for sugar culti- 
vation, even to the tops of the highest eminences in the interior ; 
which at present, however, are only covered with primeval timber, 
and spontaneous vegetation. By far the greatest pertion of the 
island therefore continues to be in a virgin state ; while unquestion- 
ably the most unfavourable districts are capable of growing cotton, 
cocoa, and coffee. But the contrast between the actual and the 
capable condition of this wonderfully fertile island becomes more 
striking when one learns that the estimated amount of realized 
produce at present is only about twenty-five hundred-weight of 
sugar per acre,—thus, owing to imperfect cultivation, yielding 
something like one half of the calculated quantity,—that the plan- 
tations are almost all to be found in such vicinities with respect to 
sea or to rivers, as afford the easiest and speediest means of transit 
of goods which nature has furnished,—artificial roads being few and 
very limited in regard to extent; and that, in short, each plantation 
with its people resembles more, with respect to choice of locality, 
independence of one another, and limited intercommunication, the 
state of society in bygone ages, than what generally characterizes 
the present period of activity and enterprise, especially wherever 
Britain has her offshoots. 

If such was the condition and aspect of Trinidad before emanci- 
pation, we are told that the retrogression has been manifest and 
continuous ever since, with respect to extent and manner of cultiva- 
tion; so that were it not that a plantation would very soon, if 
allowed to sleep, become a wilderness, and return to its natural 
state,-—so teeming is the soil and the climate with vegetating life,— 
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it would be better for capitalists to allow their lands to repose in 
hope of better times. 

It appears that in a great measure this disheartening condition of 
the colony is attributable to the negroes; that the gloom, in an 
economical point of view, is owing to the civil liberty rashly or un- 
guardedly conferred upon them, leading to indolence, insolent inde- 
pendence, and social disorganization. 

The labourer being now able to earn in the course of one half or 
less of the week a sufficiency to maintain himself, he is tempted to 
waste the other half in idleness and dissipation. Again, there being 
a scarcity of labourers, these not only receive extravagant wages, 
but they are induced to be saucy—to do their work in a slovenly 
manner—to work pretty nearly just as they like, as well as when 
they like, sometimes to the peril or total loss of the crop: and 
hence the planters are ruined, or forced to cultivate at a great loss, 
—ruin and loss which, if unchecked, may latterly prove most disas- 
trous to the negro population itself. We shall quote some state- 
ments and portions of the evidence collected by the committee 
bearing upon the conduct and character of the labourers since their 
complete emancipation. 


What wages do you pay at present ?—Sixty cents per day, generally, 
(2s. 6d. sterling,) to the people working about the mill and boiling-house ; 
the same to the cart-men, with one cooked meal, two or three glasses of 
rum, and half a pound of dried cod-fish. 

At what hour do you commence and end work ?—The engine-mill is 
put about at five in the morning; at eleven or twelve we stop for one 
hour, and generally finish at half-past five. 

How many days do you work in the week ?—In general, six days. 

Do the labourers, then, work steadily six days in the week ?—Oh no! 
not more than three or four, generally ; some work on one day, some on 
another. 

How much do you pay for weeding canes ?—Fifty cents (2s. 2d. ster- 
ling) for a square of sixty feet when the canes are foul, but seventy or 
eighty feet when in better order, with half a pound of fish and one glass 
of rum. 

From your own practical experience, can you say whether two of these 
tasks can be done in a day by an ordinary well-disposed labourer, without 
fatiguing himself?—Two can easily be done from six in the morning by 
eleven o’clock. I have two women on the estate who do three tasks per 
day with ease. 

Do many of them perform two tasks per day ?—Very few; many do 
only three or four in the week, and some not more than one. 

What is the cause of their doing so little work, as it appears to be so 
easily done ?—They are idle and lazy, prefer living upon their more 
industrious friends, and the canes of the estate. 

Do you lose much from the plunder of canes ?—A great deal, without 
our being able to prevent it: when we detect them we sometimes stop 
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their wages, but this frequently occasions them to leave the estate and 
work elsewhere; but we cannot afford to lose the time necessary for car- 
rying them before the magistrate. 

How much can a labourer save per week who works industriously ?— 
He can easily save six or seven dollars per week, if he will work steadily. 
The two women of whom I spoke save as much. 

Can this be done at all seasons of the year?—By field-work, at any 
time ; probably easier out of crop than in. 

What do the women of whom you spoke intend to do with their 
money ?—I believe they intend to buy a small piece of land; but the 
greater number squander what they make in drinking, gambling, and 
dissipation. 

Do you consider them to be improving, or getting worse, in these re- 
spects ?—Decidedly getting worse, as wages increase. The other day, in 
consequence of the drunkenness of one of my firemen, I was obliged to 
make fire for two hours myself, 

Would it be possible to persuade any of the labourers to sign an 
agreement to work six days in succession, steadily, upon an estate ?—I 
should not dare to attempt it. My only security now for working 
throughout the week is, that if one man will not work another will; and 
we have double the number upon the estate necessary to do the work 
performed. 


This is from the evidence of Frederic Maxwell, the manager of 
an estate, the proprietor of which had emancipated him for good 
conduct. ‘The testimony of the planters leads to the same conclu- 
sions, discloses corroborative facts, provided they are to be implicitly 
believed. Parties at home will balance the statements and weigh 
motives. We find one witness, for instance, saying that the three 
hundred labourers now upon his estate perform about the same 
proportion of field work that two hundred slaves formerly did; 
while about the works, and when taking off the crop, the labour is 
fully one-third less than it was before, and executed in a more slo- 
venly manner. It is, however, for anti-slavery folks to inquire 
whether the bondage-labour was not cruelly severe; and also 
whether human liberty will nct or ought not, at any time, to be 
dependent on a man’s sense of duty and personal interests, these 
considerations having to be placed alongside of the question whether 
the Negroes were, at the time of their emancipation, in a state of 
enlightenment to apprehend what were their social and personal 
duties. The planter to whose evidence we are referring, states 
how, in a variety of ways, he and others have not only their work 
-badly done, and at the times that suit the labourers, but that the 
irregularities and uncertainties of each one, in sundry ways, may 
_paralyze the exertions of the steady and the willing; the latter not 
only having wages for full time, but the necessities of the planter 
forcing him to pay a whole day’s wages frequently to the irregular 
comers rather than incur a vreater loss. 
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Here are some of the distresses of the planters in detail; Mr. 
Darling, a planter, is the witness :— 


As you were here during slavery and apprenticeship, please to state 
whether the expenses of cultivation have much increased since emancipa- 
tion ?—The expenses of cultivation have nearly doubled ; the cash-wages 
alone, without allowances, being nearly one-half of the whole expenditure. 

At what rate were wages fixed immediately after emancipation ?—At 
thirty cents, (15d. sterling,) with some allowances per task. 

What do you mean by a task ?—A certain amount of labour which we 
agreed to take in lieu of a day’s work. 

Did it constitute in fact a good day’s work ?—Not at all; it was fre- 
quently and easily performed in four hours. 

In hiring labourers by the day for work in the mill and boiling-house, 
at what hour do they turn out in the morning? It is very difficult to get 
the work fairly commenced before seven in the morning, and generally it 
ends between five and six. Great loss ensues from the present mode of 
proceeding, particularly in this island, where the dry weather, in which the 
crop is made, is more limited in time than in the old islands. 

Would it not be possible to save the crops in our short dry season, by 
hiring additional hands to work in the mill and boiling house after half- 
past five and six o'clock in the evening for extra wages ?—Quite out of 
the question. With our present limited population, it is difficult to induce 
them to work steadily during the hours which they themselves have 
selected. 

You are not, then, always sure of their working during the hours you 
have mentioned ?—Never, it depends entirely upon the will and pleasure 
of the labourers. You cannot tell on Saturday night whether your mill 
can be put about on Monday or not; and nothing insures its being done 
on any day, but having more labourers settled on the estate than is neces- 
sary to do the work. They do, in fact, as they please. On the Hermitage 
estate, a week or two since, we stopped the mill for the purpose of getting 
the canes wed ; but they all refused to weed, and after attempting it for a 
week, we were obliged to desist and recommence grinding canes again. 

Why do you not attempt to make fixed contracts with your labourers, 
before a magistrate, to work for the crop-season, or even a month ora 
week ?—They invariably refuse to enter into any contracts, and can always 
find employment whenever they please without it. They even frequently 
throw up their work after it is commenced, from the most capricious motives. 
I have known a carter, directed to take canes from a particular part of the 
field, which being cut earliest were liable to become sour, declare that he 
would not be dictated to, and leave his cart in the field. They frequently 
refuse to work unless allowed to take some favourite animal in preference. 
On Retrench estate, in South Naparima, which in general is as well sup- 
plied with labour as those around it, some feast or holiday, about a month 
since, attracted the Spanish peons, who usually cut our canes, and the 
whole manufactory would have been stopped if other labourers were not 
procured to supply their places. The manager had the greatest difficulty 
in Inducing the labourers previously engaged to weed, to cut canes in their 
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stead, and then only under the condition that they should be allowed to 
cut what piece they pleased on the estate ; and he was obliged to consent 
to their cutting a piece which had been reserved in the proper routine of 
the work until a later period, by which our whole plans are materially 
deranged. 


One planter says, “ It is impossible to enumerate the whole of 
the various ways in which additional expenses are incurred from 
the carelessness of the negroes, as it pervades every work they 
are put to; and it can never be otherwise, until they are made 
to feel the effects of it themselves, which at present is not the 
case.” 

It is not denied that there is now greater propriety observed 
among the negroes with respect to the marriage ties; neither is it 
alleged that all of them are inclined to be idle and insolent : it is 
the prevailing conduct of the race and of the majority that 1s com- 
plained of. But do they not feel the effects of this carelessness 
already, even as regards their domestic condition, leaving out the 
more distant evils threatening themselves, from the ruinous manner 
in which the planters have to cultivate their crops? In order to 
supply some answer to this query, we quote the testimony of two 
witnesses who are speaking of the work which the labourers perform 
for themselves. I'rederick Maxwell, to whose experience we have 
above referred, is thus questioned, and thus answers :— 


Do you find that the raising of provisions and smail stock has increased 
since emancipation ?—It has fallen off much; they are so scarce now as 
hardly to be procured. 

By whom were they raised before, and why do they not continue the 
practice ?—-They were raised by the slaves and apprentices: but they get 
now such high wages that they are careless, and many who might be dis- 
posed to do so find that they lose by plunder and depredation. 

Cannot you protect provision-grounds from plunder ?—You cannot find 
watchmen to protect them, at any price: they do not like to remain apart 
from the others, and very probably would steal themselves. 


The Rev. J. J. Hamilton testifies as follows :— 


The Committee understand, from your former replies, that a large num- 
ber of labouring immigrants have arrived since emancipation in these 
districts; and you say * that they are encouraged to cultivate gardens. 
Have they, to your knowledge, assisted in any way to reduce the price of 
small stock and garden-stuffs by their labour ?—No, they have not; on the 
contrary, I think that poultry and vegetables are now higher i in price than 
ever they were. 

Is it within your knowledge that labourers have generally a great deal 
of leisure-time which might ‘be devoted to the raising of these articles ?— 
Yes, they have; as I generally meet them in my pastoral visits to the 
estates, returning from their daily labour out of crop-season, between 
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eleven and twelve o’clock in the morning, having the remainder of the 
dav to themselves. 

If provisions and vegetables are then so scarce, and prices so high, to 
what circumstance do you ascribe their not furnishing a better supply to 
the market ?—They generally consume themselves the poultry and vege- 
tables they raise ; and their wages are so ample that they find no necessity 
for any further exertion. 


But what of the moral condition of the negroes ?— 


The Committee observe, that simultaneously with the appointment of 
the - Stipendiary Magistrates, the Commandantships of quartcrs were 
annulled: have all the duties and functions, not directly connected with 
the institutions of slavery, performed by those officers, since devolved upon 
the Stipendiary Magistrates ?—-Their powers were much more extensive 
than ours; and everything relating to the roads devolves now upon the 
Road-Commissioners, * * * 

What is your opinion of the present practice of giving rum to the 
labourers, judging from the nature of the cases which come before you in 
the shape of assaults and batteries ?—I think it a very bad practice; and 
the great majority of such cases which come before me result from drunken 
quarrels. The mischief is increasing every day: it is now becoming more 
prevalent than formerly among the women; and if the practice is con- 
tinued for two or three years longer, it will demoralize the whole labour- 
ing population ; aud I have observed that the vice of gambling is increas- 
ing also every day. I thought it my duty to take the advice of the 
Attorney-General on the subject; who informed me that I could not 
interfere with it in private houses, although from the nature of our climate 
and construction of the houses, with all the doors and windows open, it is 
quite as public as in the streets. You can hear the dollars clinking, and 
see the parties playing as you pass along; and this occurs more frequently 
on the Sunday than on any other day. 

Are you the owner of a sugar-estate, or interested in any agricultural 
property ?—I own no sugar-estate, and am interested in no other pro- 
perty. 


If we are to take Mr. Burnley’s account with implicit reliance, 
these immoral results were not merely unforeseen or at least totally 
disregarded by the Whig Government, but the reckless proclama- 
tions and despatches, while dissolving the old and accustomed ele- 
ments of society, were obviously calculated to encourage disorgani- 
zation and dissipation, there being no adequate substitute provided 
for the practical good working of the new system ; as if it had been 
deemed enough to destroy, without any attempt at rebuilding. 
We have heard, in our immediately preceding extract, something 
about the present Stipendiary Magistrates, as compared with the 
former Commandants. ‘he latter, for example, had the autho- 
rity to prevent vagrancy and irregular settlement,—squatting on 
the part of the labourer; a necessary adjunct of the authority which 
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forced the planter to provide for, and support his slave. What 
were some of the duties of the Commandant compared with those 
which have devolved to the stipendiary functionaries ?— 


He held a petty court for civil and criminal causes, superintended the 
repair of the roads, made the annual returns of population and cultivation, 
generally commanded the militia, and in a dignified and effective way repre- 
sented the Government in the quarter over which he presided. This office 
was abolished at the extinction of slavery, and nothing has since been estab- 
lished to supply its place. A few of the duties have devolved upon a 
Stipendiary Magistrate, who administers civil and criminal justice in six 
or seven quarters, now consolidated into one “ rural district,” and com- 
mands the police. But the most material part of the executive functions 
of the Commandant, relating to a superintendence of the general conduct 
and movement of the free labouring population, remains now altogether 
unperformed, to the great risk and danger of the community; more par- 
ticularly at a period when an additional population of strangers is coming 
in, rendering a watchful supervision more necessary than ever. It will be 
seen by the evidence, that one important duty of the Commandant was to 
overlook and restrain the application of fire as an agricultural operation. 
There is no law on the subject, the same having been annulled with 
the office of Commandant. Any stupid or drunken labourer, owning 
half an acre of land, may involve the whole district in flames; and the 
risk of it is imminent every crop-season. Another very material, and 
probably more necessary restraint upon the labouring population, was at 
the same time removed; the want of which has seriously increased the 
present tendency to a vagabond life, with all its accompanying evils. 
Kivery free labourer, formerly, when entering the colony, or removing his 
residence from one quarter to another, presented himself before the Com- 
mandant, stating his name, occupation, from whence he came, and intended 
abode: they now roam wherever they please, from one end of the island 
to the other, unknown to, and unquestioned by any authority. 


Mr. Burnley accuses Queen Victoria’s Whig Government of 
bungling and confounding their own measure by causing one pro- 
clamation to be issued on the heels of another of perfectly opposite 
tendency; to the violent irritation of the different classes in the 


colony, and more or less to the perplexity, distraction, and dismay 
of all :— 


1838, 7th July.—The Lieutenant-Governor issued his proclamation, 
specially addressed to the labouring-classes, in which he states, ‘* Informa- 
tion has reached me that the field-apprentices on some estates believe 
that their period of apprenticed labour for their employers is to cease on 
the 1st August next; and it has become my duty to undeceive them, and 
tell them the truth. The truth then is, that her Majesty the Queen and 
her Parliament have determined to continue the law—that the predial 
apprenticeship shall be observed until 1840. Those apprentices are there- 


fore bound to serve their employers for two years after the 1st August 
next.” 
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1838, 26th July.—The Lieutenant-Governor issued another proclama- 
tion, in which it is announced, ‘* That all persons who, on the Ist day of 
August 1838, shall be in a state of apprenticeship as predial apprenticed 
labourers within the island and its dependencies, shall, upon, and from, 
and after the Ist day of August 1838, become and be to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever absolutely and for ever manumitted and set free.” 

Four days’ preparation were thus allowed for this mighty change ; and 
the period fixed for its commencement actually arrived in some of the 
distant quarters before the proclamation which effected it. The public 
mind was in a state of bewilderment, particularly the labouring-class. 
The Governor had told them as a truth, that the Queen and Parliament 
had determined they should serve two years longer; nevertheless, in nine- 
teen days they were set free : who could tell what miracle the next nineteen 
days would produce—they might own the estates on which they resided ! 
The feelings which this astounding event excited were mixed up in the 
minds of some of the most industrious and intelligent among them with 
bitter indignation ; for numbers, on the strength of the Governor’s truth 
that they must serve until the Ist August 1840, had, within the short 
period since elapsed, purchased and paid their employers for their exemp- 
tion from service, the same being rigidly calculated at two years’ duration ; 
and suddenly, every idle careless person around them obtained the same 
boon for nothing. 

The condition of the proprietor and planter was infinitely worse. No 
time had been allowed to consider of the rates of wages, or the nature of 
contracts of service by which labour should be performed ; and during the 
jubilee which immediately ensued among the lower class, the fields lay 
untilled and the cattle unattended, and many respectable persons per- 
formed, for the first time in their lives, the duties of cook, chambermaid, 
butler, and groom. Many estates, besides, had been bought, sold, and 
leased, under the expectation of a command of apprenticed labour for two 
years longer. The purchasers and lessees saw only ruin before them, and 
talked of renouncing their contracts; so that, in addition to all other evils, 
the colony was threatened with a heavy mass of litigation and legal 
expenditure. 

The state of the Colonial Government it is impossible to describe 
correctly. Nota single law which the change required had been previ- 
ously prepared; for a fortnight the public remained without the legal 
machinery by which the peace and welfare of a free society are protected ; 
and the ordinances then passed in a hurried way to meet the emergency 
of the case were necessarily so imperfect that the majority were disallowed ; 
so that nearly twelve months clapsed before the community, so far as it 
depended on legal protection, was placed in a state of order and safety. 


The new and abruptly introduced measure operated with parti- 
cularly perilous effect, and even in the face of obvious difficulties 
and drawbacks, in Trinidad; for not merely was there such a 
scarcity of labourers that the planters were sure to be exposed to 
extortions in the shape of high wages for the work done, to every 
annoyance which an overpaid class of the community might think 
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proper to inflict, and to all the roving and vagabond habits to which 
unlimited territorial scope offered temptations ; but being a Crown 
colony, there was no sort of local legislative body to meet sudden 
pressures and evils; and every one understands something of the 
delays and the perversions which have notoriously marked the 
Colonial Office at home, when required to interfere and to correct 
what was going on at a distance. 

With regard to a prompt and effectual remedy, Mr. Burnley has 
a scheme of his own, that is to consist in stocking Trinidad with an 
adequate population; so that, in obedience to the capabilities of 
the island, its produce may become sufficiently abundant and low 
in price to keep that of Brazil and Cuba out of the market; a 
larger benefit being hence derived than that even of the prosperity 
of the colony, or of Britain as its mistress, viz., the extinction of 
the slave-trade. The mode of procedure which our author recom- 
mends for these grand ends is to establish a system of purchasing 
slaves on the African coasts, and to transport them in a liberated 
state to Trinidad and elsewhere. 

If such a scheme should be set on foot, we trust, in accordance 
with our opening observations, it will not take place until the tho- 
rough inquiry has been gone into of which we there speak. As 
yet we certainly have no evidence that the scheme is practicable, or 
that it would meet the extremity of the existing evils. Nor does 
Mr. Burnley make due allowance for the suspicions and the clamour 
which the plan would assuredly meet with at home. Then, how 
long would it be ere Trinidad itself were cultivated, or peopled to 
the very interior, or even throughout the level and water-girt lands ? 

Immigration, in all probability, is one of the means which a 
Parliamentary inquiry would encourage, provide for, and guard. 
Already, indeed, Trinidad, and others of the West India colonies, 
are recelving in this way a continuous accession of labourers, Sierra 
Leone sending out a considerable portion. Mr. Hamilton, a gen- 
tleman who has been in office at this African station, says, that 
ten thousand persons could be immediately removed from it, and 
with advantage to themselves, and to those they would leave behind. 
He also states that he anticipates from the rise of wages at Sierra 
Leone, ‘‘ a stream of immigration from the interior; so that, not- 
withstanding a continued and regular emigration of labourers from 
thence to the West Indies, I have every expectation that the popu- 
Jation of Sierra Leone would gradually increase.” 

But while there is the most urgent necessity for a thorough 
examination by the national tribunal relative to the slave-trade, 
and for calmly concocted and large measures to arrest its atrocities, 
the planters and authorities of the island of Trinidad might perhaps 
combine in some practical measures to neutralize the immediate 
evils arising from the idleness, the unsteady habits, and the vagrancy 
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of the present body of labourers. The Governmentat home might, 
at any rate, confer some additional powers upon the magistracy to 
the repression perhaps of irregularities. The island is too precious 
to be neglected, or to be left in its almost self-helpless condition. 
If no very potent methods can with safety at once be adopted to 
induce more extensive cultivation, the soil that has already been 
brought under the hand of man, been made the object of large out- 
lay, and to which civilization is bound, must not be allowed to 
return to its natural state, that is, to ruin. This would be one of 
the heaviest blows possible to our West India possessions, and that 
might result in their speedy annihilation to all intents and purposes, 
in as far as England’s special good was concerned. We must have 
sugar; the planters must not be thrown overboard; and the twenty 
millions which have been paid to them will meet with only a ruin- 
ous return, if we are, after all, to depend on countries and colonies 
foreign to us for one of the chief necessaries of life. On the other 
hand, there is reason to believe, and for asserting, that the unex- 
ampled prosperity of the West India Colonies is not merely com- 
patible with, but inseparable from, amazingly enlarged benefits 
being conferred upon the African race. Emigration is a simple 
and perhaps the most effectual remedy that can be suggested. 





Art. 1V.—The Martyr of Erromanga; or the Philosophy of Missions 
Illustrated from the Labours, Death, and Character of the late Rev, John 
Williams. By Joun Camrsett, D.D. Snow. 


In a short notice of this volume last month we intimated, from the 
hurried glance which we had taken of its contents, that it was a 
remarkable publication. After a more deliberate inspection we are 
prepared to abide by the gencral statement, but yet not with that 
full approval which the term, without further explanation, may be 
understood to convey. ‘That there is much in the book that is ex- 
traordinary cannot be denied. John Williams was no common man; 
and his history was still more singular than his gifts would have led 
any person to anticipate ; for even among the champions who have 
gone forth to proclaim the Gospel in the dark places of the earth, 
his career and his achievements have rarely found parallels. We 
refer our readers for proof of this to our review some four or five 
years ago of his Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South 
Sea Islands. It was not so much on account of any wonderful in- 
tellectual gifts that Williams, who had been bred a smith, and who, 
In consequence of convictions and conversion at the Tabernacle, 
dedicated himself to missionary labours in some of the Polynesian 
groups of islands, that he commanded notice. It was his truly 
apostolic zeal, perseverance, and untiring activity which we are 
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bound to admire ; while the success which attended his efforts, and 
the martyrdom which crowned them, point him out as one of the 
notable philanthropists in modern times. Sound practical sense, 
singleness of purpose, cheerfully sustained toil, resulting in the civi- 
lization and moral renovation of entire tribes, of the inhabitants of 
one island after anoiher, are facts of far more significancy than the 
promulgation of mere philosophical theories, or the brilliant specu- 
lations of students who waste the midnight oil in concocting schemes 
for achieving the perfectibility of human nature. But although 
John Williams was this and more than this, although he deserves a 
niche in the temple of fame, the most remarkable feature in the 
volume before us is the manner which Dr. Campbell has adopted 
to panegyrize his hero,—the prineiple of comparison and contrast 
which he has chosen. The system and the mode will be understood 
from the following notices and specimens. 

The form adopted is not that of narrative, or of biography: on 
the contrary, it is that of unmeasured and often eloquent praise, 
consisting not merely of positive assertion heaped upon asser- 
tion, but carried to a climax by comparing Williams to the 
greatest characters in ancient and modern times, and testing 
him by every species of greatness, mental and moral, public and 
private,—the fields of war, as well as of art, science, and literature, 
being ransacked for examples; in not one of which, however, can 
there be found a character who ought to be named on the same day 
with him. But the exaggeration does not end here; for Dr. Camp- 
bell, who is a skilful writer, whose knowledge is extensive, who has 
talent as a portrait painter, who is well read in human history, has 
a forcible knack of over-colouring his examples, in order that he 
may the more loftily elevate the object of his unlimited eulogy, 
his extravagant encomium. 

The way in which our author proceeds is to select some great living 
champion as the representative of a class, and to recount and cha- 
racterize his achievements and those of the chief ones of the order; 
uniformly to close, however, with a most thorough disparagement 
if thrown into the scale opposite the one in which the Martyr of 
Erromanga is weighed. Warriors from before the time of Ceesar 
down to Napoleon and Wellington are thus treated. The epistle 
addressed to the Great Captain, for instance, contains these words, 
“ Among all conquerors I have read of none who demand a tithe of 
the respect which I feel for your Grace. But truth compels me to 
say, that although I view you as the prince of captains, I am con- 
strained to look upon you as immeasurably less than the least of all 
missionaries.” Philosophers, poets, scholars, nay divines, fare no 
better in Dr, Campbell’s pages; even after having been raised to 
the skies they are all found wanting. Not only is this the case with 
Socrates and Homer,—with all that Greece and Rome have trans- 
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mitted to us,—with Burke and Johnson; but with Clarke, and 
Butler, and Paley, and Chalmers; for ‘ Williams’s Missionary 
Enterprises alone is of more real value than all their writings.” 

It is not perbaps the least remarkable circumstance belonging to 
the ‘* Philosophy of Missions,” that the book, in spite of the un- 
called for and often erroneous system of treatment adopted by the 
author, is not only a readable but a captivating work. It interests, 
and it also not seldom instructs ; the Doctor’s earnestness and honest 
expression of sentiment forcing one to respect the man, while his 
information and appreciation of many extraordinary persons, rang- 
ing over the history of the world, are those of a superior mind 
largely cultivated. It is only when the method and the injudicious 
groundwork of the writer,—when the principles upon which his 
estimate is conducted lead him from the direct path and to institute 
comparisons where none in kind or degree can exist, that he is un- 
just to John Williams as well as to many of the great spirits of the 
present and former times. Where is the propriety, for instance, 
of placing in the same category military and missionary enter- 
prises ? Where is the sense in telling the Duke that ‘‘ not one idea 
concerning the world of spirits can be gathered from your Grace’s 
Despatches, general orders or letters.” But perhaps the most ill- 
judged and the most unfair instance in the book is where Dr. 
Campbell goes out of his way to assail the religion of Dr. Johnson. 
We must quote from this part of the ‘ Philosophy of Missions,” 
observing that there is much of force and graphic power in portions 
of the estimate,— 


The greatest name of the following age is Johnson ; whose intellectual 
vigour has become a proverb. In pure force, his understanding was never 
equalled. It would be difficult, I think, to cite from ancient or modern 
literature a name with which, in respect of this quality, it would be safe to 
compare his. Nor is it the least remarkable circumstance in the character 
of this extraordinary man, that the comprehensiveness of his mind was 
equal to its force. Never did mind uninspired so thoroughly sound the 
depths of morality, or so penetrate the recesses of human nature. His 
vision was bounded only by the limits of our world. He was not deceived 
by its summer suns and sylvan scenes: he was intimately conversant with 
its winter storms, its wastes, its wildernesses, and the wide dominion of its 
wretchedness, its distractions, its distress, its broken hearts, its sorrowful 
homes, and its thickening sepulchres. From the rising of the sun to its 
going down, all were spread out before him. His sentiments accorded 
with his knowledge. British soil never yielded to the footsteps of a man 
of greater mental independence, or more alive to the unsatisfying and un- 
substantial nature of earthly good. Never did English scholar unite such 
poverty with such dignity! The accidents of penury and opulence were 
lost sight of amid the splendour of his powers; the former could not sink, 
the latter could not elevate him. His majestic mind, his lofty spirit, 
raised him far superior to the influence of the motives which ordinarily govern 
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even the more cultivated and reputable of mankind. Gold had no power 
to tempt him; he was indifferent, if not absolutely dead to the praise of 
the world; he never felt the fires of political ambition. He was, ina 
word, superior to most of the frailties of humanity. He was the greatest 
of mere moralists, and the undoubted chief of modern men of letters. Nor 
is this all; he exhibited a vast amount of moral greatness, but it was of a 
mixed and imperfect character. The words of our Master in relation to 
the comparative merits of John the Baptist and the subjects of the new 
dispensation are remarkably appropriate to Johnson. Of those that were 
devoted to the study of morals, there had not arisen a greater than the 
author of ‘*‘ The Rambler ;” but the least among the Missionaries of the 
Cross is greater than he. His inferiority arose mainly from his ignorance 
of the Gospel doctrine. In your own published views respecting the anti- 
evangelical character of his writings and the “capital fault’ of omission, 
I entirely concur. Oh, had his noble mind been duly enlightened by the 
Spirit of God, and his vigorous pages been pervaded by evangelical truth, 
what a contribution would have been rendered by his writings to our theo- 
logical literature! As it is, he could scarcely have been greater without 
becoming experimentally acquainted with the system of revealed truth, 
and cordially embracing it. Men and things are great, in the highest sense 
only as they partake of Christ, and promote his glory. _ Tried by this 
test, “‘ Rasselas,’”’ ‘*‘ The Rambler,” and the ‘* Lives of the Poets,”’ are 
comparatively worthless as writings, and powerless as organs of human 
reformation. Who has heard that they ever converted a soul, or that they 
ever comforted a mourner? Those tiny tracts, Fuller’s ‘‘ Great Question 
Answered,” and Scott’s “ Force of Truth,” possess a value and a power 
infinitely superior to all the writings of the great moralist. His achieve- 
ments in literature were, in their own line, prodigious, incomparable, 
matchless, immortal ; but compared with the infant Christian literature of 
the South Seas and other heathen lands, they are only as a taper before 
the sun. 


This passage gives us pain; it will grate on the feelings of per- 
sons who have a real regard for Christian truth, and who have 
derived benefit from the great moralist’s writings. Nor do we find 
that the praise bestowed on the living is always that of modest 
eulogy,—of a pen that prefers truth to flattery. Our attention has 
been called to extravagance of this sort indicated in the estimate of 
Lord Brougham, he being the individual as a representative of a class 
to whom one of the fourteen epistles is directed. We are, he is, 
there told that— 


As a politician and a moralist, as a man of letters and of science, as a 
lawyer and an orator, you have been acknowledged by the suffrages of 
millions to be the first man of your age. You have sat in each House of 
legislation, without an equal in either, the chief ornament and attraction of 
both. Your fame has filled the civilized world. Is this, then, enough, 
my Lord? is the heart at ease and satisfied? I venture to presume it 
answers—No! Well, but there is still more in reserve. Your Lordship’s 
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speeches and writings will go down to the latest ages, and live as long as 
the language whose rich resources they exemplify and exhaust. History, 
too, uninfluenced by party and envy, will do your Lordship justice. Pos- 
terity will indeed assign you a far higher place on “‘ Fame’s dread moun- 
tain’ than even that which has been accorded by the bulk of your con- 
temporaries. In speaking thus, I make no reference to your rank, my 
Lord: no man ever owed less to rank, than your Lordship; you descended 
when you entered the Upper House. You elevated the Peerage, not the 
Peerage you. The historian will chiefly delight in the patriotic Commoner. 
Even now the lord is lost in the man. Your simple name in after times 
will blaze in glory as the sun, while your coronet will be a tiny spec on its 
disc, scarcely visible. No living statesman has so much to hope and so 
little to fear from future generations, as your Lordship. The great points 
of your political creed will assuredly be at length embraced by all nations, 
The progress of reason, the voice of prophecy, the interests of earth, all 
unite to support your views of war, peace, slavery, education, and the sur- 
passing glories of moral greatness. Every age will bring the mind of 
England more and more into unison with yours. Like prophecy, your 
Lordship’s character will gain with the advance of time. 


There is more than was called for even in this tribute. It is 
fulsome. But then what must not John Williams have been before 
whom Brougham must hide his diminished head,—whose character, 
like prophecy, will gain with the advance of time? We need not 
adduce more examples of the intent and style of a book that is so 
remarkable in sundry ways as cannot fail to obtain many readers: 
but yet not so as to protect the author, and what is more to be 
deplored, the Missionary cause, from some degree of ridicule. 





Art. V.—1. 4 Hand-book of the History of Painting. By Dr. Franz 
Kucrer. Murray. 

2. A Hand-book to the Public Galleries of Art, §c. in and near London. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 2 Parts. Murray. 


TuEsE works will be hailed perhaps as the most interesting and 
serviceable of the series of excellent Hand-books which have yet 
issued from Mr. Murray‘’s house. ‘To the artist and amateur they 
will be no less useful than to the unlearned reader, or general tour- 
ist. In the mean time, however, we have only the first Part of 
Kugler’s history, which has been translated from the German by a 
lady ; and which treats of the Italian schools of painting; and is 
edited, with notes, by C. L. Eastlake, R.A. The second Part, 
which is promised to appear under another editor, will relate to the 
Northern schools. 

Kugler’s reputation stands high in Germany as a critic and con- 
tributor to several esteemed works upon art; nor is it unworthy 
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of notice, especially in a department where dogmatism and preten- 
sion so often characterize books about subjects ‘of a kindred nature, 
that modesty is as apparent in the manner and tone of performance 
as good sense, accomplished taste, and profound knowledge are in 
the matter. To be sure, the work is of the character of a compila- 
tion; nor does the author of it lay claim to higher merit. But it 
is a compilation which the man who is only a book-worm and skilled 
in the use of scissors and paste could never have produced. There 
are manifest proofs of a predominating mind throughout the whole 
of it; of aclear and steady perception of governing principles, and of 
a power to elicit from apparently confused and ‘contradictor y phe- 
nomena in the history of art, a consistent, a satisfying, and an 
enlightening order,—of a natural connexion of causes and conse- 
quences. The popular and condensed form into which the matter 
is thrown may at first lead to a notion that it is common-place and 
superficial; while, on the contrary, it is the result of perfect 
familiarity with the subjects handled, and of cordial sympathy with 
the progress of development from the ruder efforts in the infaney of 
art to its noblest and greatest triumphs in the sixteenth century. 

Dr. Frantz Kugler, in tracing the development of Italian painting, 
points out the various stages of its progress, and the more remark- 
able epochs. He begins with its relation to Byzantine art,—the 
adoption but vigorous bending of a still lifeless form with which the 
young national mind had to deal. Speaking of certain works which 
have the history of John the Baptist for their subject, in the cupola 
of the Baptistery at Parma, and conjectured to have been painted 
before the middle of the thirteenth century, the following occurs in 
the account, — 


In these we also find all the hardness of execution which characterizes 
the Byzantine style, united with a powerful and lively colouring, and an 
impassioned vehemence in the movements, which is carried even to exag- 
geration. The figure of an angel, which is frequently repeated, seems 
scarcely to touch the ground, so rapid is the action ; the disciples going to 
see John in the wilderness baptizing, those of the imploring sick, of the 
disciples when their master is taken prisoner, of the soldier who acts as 


executioner, all appear to be the productions of a fancy which delighted in 
the most vehement and excited action. 


The connexion of Byzantine art with the earliest developments 
in Italy soon began to be greatly modified not only by a rapid 
progress, but by the distinct courses which geniuses of different 
orders took, so as to form, and to be thereafter characterized as 
different schools, — —viz., the intellectual and the sentimental. Mind 
distinguished the one, feeling the other; the one being called 
didactic, the other lyrical. Giotto may be taken as the representa- 
tive of the former, and Cimabue of the latter, of both of whom 
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some things that are easily accessible have been recerded, especially 
by Dante. Of their contemporaries, and of the Italian masters, 
from their era down to the period of Leonardo, but little is known 
in England, not even the names of many of them. Now, however, 
in the pages before us, will be found a number of sketches and 
notices to supply the deficiency, both in respect of persons and of 
works; all the leading diversities of styles being pointed out and 
their gradual progress until the dec!ine of Italian art, probably never 
to be restored. 

We shall now quote a description of one of Giotto’s most charac- 
teristic specimens, from the subject ‘‘ Marriage,” as found among 
the incoronata sacraments at Naples :— 


In the centre of the composition stand a princely pair; the bridegroom 
is putting the ring on the bride’s finger; a priest behind them joins their 
hands. According to an old tradition, they are the founders of the church 
—Queen Joanna l., and Louis of Tarento ; he has something of the Vandal 
in his physiognomy, and ared, pointed beard: the queen has an extremely 
delicate, refined character of face, with light hair. Behind her stand a 
crowd of charming women, who are distinguished by their graceful heads 
and the pleasing naireté of their attitudes. Behind the prince stand priests, 
etc.; behind these, some trumpeters blowing their trumpets, with most 
amusing energy. The princely pair stand under a canopy, the poles of 
which are borne by two knights, and over them on each side an angel 
hovers. In the foreground, on the left, are seen a violin-player—his head 
bent very feelingly over his instrument—and a merry hautboy-player. 
Near them, knights and ladies with elegant movements perform a dance. 


Cimabue had a follower of the name of Duccio, of whom Kugler 
speaks in the warmest terms. He figured at Siena. What we now 
quote relates to his picture of Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. 


The scene is laid near the gate; on the left, Jesus rides on the ass ; 
beside it is the foal. Behind are the Apostles, whose countenances, young 
and old, are full of energy: John is particularly distinguished by his 
beauty : their looks, directed to the people, appear to say, ‘‘ Behold, we 
bring you your king!” Jesus himself, with a dignified and serious expres- 
sion, not unmixed with sadness, his right hand elevated, appears to utter 
his words of woe over the city. ‘Above him men are plucking branches from 
the trees. From the battlements of Jerusalem, and the garden-walls beneath 
the city, a multitude of men, women, and children look on with serious 
faces, but evident sympathy. A crowd of people precede the Saviour : 
some look round, and, with an expression of the deepest reverence, spread 
their garments on the way; others bear branches before him ; others, car- 
ried forward against their will, endeavour to look back at their king, as 
well as the pressure will permit. In short, such a crowd is depicted in so 
small a space, each figure acts its part so well, not merely in body but in 
sympathy of soul, that it would be difficult to find anything similar in the 
productions of painting. At the gates stand the Scribes and Pharisees, 
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some of whom are offended at the triumph of their adversary, and appear 
consumed with envy; others wonder, with uplifted hands, at his unheard- 
of temerity : on the countenances of others may be read a malicious con- 
fidence, as if they already believed him in their power. 


The editor states that the influence of Duccio was great on the 
progress of art. And no one who is in the slightest degree acquainted 
with the state of British painting at the present time will question 
Mr. Eastlake’s competency to pronounce a judgment concerning 
art; the more so when it is done with a remarkable moderation and 
candour, so as to render Dr. Kugler’s History a still more valuable 
guide-book to the collections of paintings on the continent and in 
our own country, than in its original shape. We shall here intro- 
duce one sample of his Notes where he is illustrating the strange 
and exaggerated sources whence the early masters took their themes, 
and what were the shrines from which they drew their inspiration: 
the subject is found in one of the Aurea Legenda fables :— 


Adam, being at the point of death, desires Seth to procure the oil of mercy 
(for the extreme unction) from the angels who guard Paradise. Seth, on 
applying for it, learns from the archangel Michael, that the oil can only be 
obtained after the lapse of ages (the period announced corresponding with 
the interval from the Fall to the Atonement). Seth receives from the 
angels, instead, a small branch of the tree of knowledge, and is told that 
when it shall bear fruit, Adam would recover. On his return he finds Adam 
dead, and plants the branch on his tomb. ‘The sapling grew to a tree, 
which flourished till the time of Solomon, who had it hewn down for the 
purposes of building; the workmen, however, found such difficulty in 
adapting it, that it was thrown aside, and now served as a bridge overa 
lake. The Queen of Sheba (the type of the Gentiles), about to cross the 
bridge, sees in a vision the Saviour on the cross, and kneels in adoration. 
She informs Solomon that when a certain One shall be suspended on that 
tree, the fall of the Jewish nation would be near. Solomon, alarmed, buries 
the fatal wood deep in the earth; the same spot in process of time becomes 
the pool of Bethesda. Immediately before the crucifixion the tree rises, 
and floats on the surface of the water; it is then taken out and serves for 
the cross. 


Two or three specimens more from the History itself will serve to 
enhance the reader’s notion of Dr. Kugler’s performance. This 
which first follows relates to “The Triumph of Death,” but by 
whom is not fully ascertained. ‘The Last Judgment,” and “ Hell,” 
by the same artist, and still to be seen on the walls of the cemetery 
of Pisa, prove that his genius was akin to that of Dante, during 
whose age he in fact flourished. He was of Giotto’s school :— 


On the right is a festive company of ladies and cavaliers, who, by theit 
falcons and dogs, appear to be returned from the chase. They sit under 
orange trees, and are splendidly dressed; rich carpets are spread at theit 
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feet. A troubadour and singing-girl amuse them with flattering songs ; 
amorini flutter around them and wave their torches. All the pleasures and 
joys of earth are here united. On the left, Death approaches with rapid 
flight—a fearful-looking woman with wild streaming hair, claws instead of 
nails, large bat’s-wings and indestructible wire-woven drapery. She 
swings «a scythe in her hand, and is on the point of mowing down the joys 
of the company. A host of corpses closely pressed together lie at her feet ; 
by their insignia they are almost all to be recognized as the former rulers 
of the world—kings, queens, cardinals, bishops, princes, warriors, etc. 
Their souls rise out of them in the form of new-born infants: angels and 
demons are ready to receive them ; the souls of the pious fold their hands 
in prayer, those of the condemned shrink back in horror. The angels are 
almost like gay butterflies in appearance, the devils have the semblance of 
beasts of prey or of digusting reptiles. They fight with each other; on 
the right, the angels ascend to heaven with those they have saved; while 
the demons drag their prey to a fiery mountain, visible on the left, and 
hurl the souls down into the flames. Next to these corpses is a crowd of 
beggars and cripples, who with outstretched arms call upon Death to end 
their sorrows; but she heeds not their prayer, and has already hastened 
away. A rock separates this scene from another, in which is a second 
hunting party, descending the mountain by a hollow path; here again are 
richly attired princes and dames on horses splendidly caparisoned, and 
a train of hunters with falcons and dogs. The path has led them to three 
open sepulchres in the left corner of the picture; in them lie the bodies of 
three princes, in different stages of decay. Close by, in extreme old age, 
and supported on crutches, stands a monk, who, turning to the princes, 
points down to this bitter ‘memento mori.’ They speak apparently with 
indifference of the circumstance, and one of them holds his nose from the 
horrible smell. One queenly lady alone, deeply moved, rests her head on 
her hand, her graceful countenance full of sorrow. On the mountain 
heights are several hermits, who, in contrast to the followers of the joys of 
the world, have attained, in a life of contemplation and abstinence, the 
highest term of human existence. One of them milks a doe, squirrels play 
about him ; another sits and reads; and a third looks down into the valley, 
where the remains of the mighty are mouldering away. 


Our next is a graphic sketch of a far less powerful and terrible 
artist, 'ra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole, a Dominican monk :— 


His deep piety, to which his life and works equally bear testimony, 
obtained for him the surnames of the Blessed (Beato) and Angelic (Ange- 
lico). According to Vasari, he might have lived at ease and secured 
Wealth as well as honour by his art, which he well understood even in his 
youth; but for the sake of his peace and tranquillity, and particularly for 
the benefit of his soul, he preferred to enter the order of St. Domenico. He 
never painted for money, but willingly satisfied any application for his 
works if his Superior permitted him; he was so humble, so little desirous 
of honours, that when Pope Nicholas V. wished to confer on him the arch- 
bishopric of Florence, on account of his holy life, he prayed the pontiff to 
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appoint another, as he did not feel himself called to a situation of authority. 
He never began his work without prayer, and so entirely did his subject 
fill his soul, that he was frequently interrupted by tears when representing 
the sufferings of the Redeemer. Hence he considered what he had painted 
as a special gift from heaven, and never ventured to improve it. 


This of another monk, Fra Filippo Lippi :— 


When a child he became a member of the Order, but it sent him back 
into the world ; he left the convent in his seventeenth year. Amusing 
himself one day with some friends, on an excursion at sea, they were sud- 
denly attacked by pirates, and carried as slaves to Barbary. During 
eighteen months Filippo bore his chains, when one day he drew so striking 
a likeness of his master with a coal upon the wall, that the Moor rewarded 
him with his freedom, and, after he had painted several pictures, gave him 
rich presents and sent him home. But his whole life was a romance: he 
carried off from the convent of St. Margherita, at Prato, Lucrezia Buti, 
with whom he afterwards lived; he died suddenly, and, as it was suspected, 
by poison, administered by the relations of Lucrezia. The Pope’s dispen- 
sation for his marriage with her, obtained by the interest of his powerful 
patrons the Medici, arrived too late. A son, who was the fruit of this 
union, inherited his father’s name and talents. 


Having thus quoted some specimens of the sketches and illustra- 
tions that belong to the earlier conditions of Italian painting, and 
alluded to its more characteristic branches as developed not long 
after the reception of the Byzantine style, we have to state that Dr. 
Kugler discovers throughout its future stages a regular connexion 
with the distinct principles evolved in these branches, and as applied 
during the second era with extraordinary vigour to the sacred types 
which had been handed down as the legitimate realm for art. Dur- 
ing the third era the mind and the feeling which had been so boldly 
and freely applied could not but callin the aid which nature and 
the beauty of external form lavishly presented, so that at the fourth 
stage,—the one of supreme excellence,—the grandeur and heavenly 
sacredness of the subjects were rendered perfect, to man’s highest 
perception by truthful and profound sentiment,—by all the divine 
and creative poetry of the soul; the most suitable objects and 
images which the universe afforded being with the most exquisite 
skill introduced to sublimate and to touch the immortal principles 
of our nature. This was the period during which reigned those 
transcendant masteys whose names are familiar to every ear; 
but after whom, seeing there could be no higher development of 
their principles, there was necessarily a decadence; necessarily, we 
say, were it only that the followers had to tread in some one of the 
perfected paths. There were, to be sure, occasional revivals and 
marvellous efforts made to parallel the great masters of the sixteenth 
century, and to restore Italian art to as glorious and celebrated a 
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condition as ever it had attained. But these struggles may be said 
to have gone against certain laws in the nature of things, till at 
length “ Italy, once blest with the noblest creative power, once gifted 
with the liveliest perception of the beautiful, now only dreams of 
past renown. ‘The Arts have quitted her to seek a new home in 
other lands.” 

Whether our own country and these other lands are ever to 
become identified, we need not stop to conjecture. One thing how- 
ever is certain,—no other land possesses richer collections of paint- 
ings, even of Italian paintings ; and therefore most cordially ought 
we to welcome a Hand-book that contains * Catalogues of the Pic- 
tures, accompanied by Critical, Historical, and Biographical Notices, 
and copious Indexes to facilitate reference,” in regard to our galle- 
ries of Art; especially when the name of Mrs. Jameson recommends 
the work, who, while merely appearing to compile a directory to 
public collections, has unobtrusively contrived not merely to throw 
into a small space a vast deal of useful although easily obtained 
information, but to combine it with pertinent instruction on a variety 
of points essential to every person who desires to appreciate the 
character of any work of art, or sensibly to express himself about 
subjects of the kind. For instance, we have in the Introduction, 
and expressed clearly as well as briefly, a number of artistic techni- 
calities explained. Besides this initiatory matter there are received 
laws set down which must be understood before any one can give a 
reason for his preference of any picture; all this forming a happy 
preface to the guide, which conducts us in the course of the first 
volume or Part to the National Gallery and the collection at Wind- 
sor Castle. The second takes us to Hampton Court, to the gallery 
at Dulwich, and to some others. 

We shall now cite a few sentences of a critical nature, which are 
as just as they are fearlessly uttered. The subject is the system, or 
rather the no-system observed in the mode adopted in the case of 
some of the royal collections with regard to the placing of pictures. 
Hampton Court furnishes the groundwork for the following strictures, 
Mrs. Jameson wishing to know ‘‘ to what master-mind, accomplished 
in the knowledge of art, deep learned in the history and antiquities 
of our country, and enthusiastic for her honour, has been entrusted 
a task of such high and general importance as the distribution of 
the pictures in this royal palace.” She requires. and remarks fur- 
ther in the following terms :— . 


To whom are we to give praise for what has been done well? To whom 
are we to appeal against what has been done most ignorantly and carelessly, 
or not done at all? With proper management, this gallery, rich as it is in 
historical memorials, might have been made most interesting and instructive 
to the people, who now with vacant, weary, and perplexed looks, wander 
through the rooms, not knowing where to find what they seek, not know- 
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ing where to direct their attention; not knowing what relation exists 
between the various objects and personages represented, nor how far they 
might be made to illustrate each other. 


Mrs. Jameson adduces illustrations of the stupidity that charac- 
terizes the mode of distribution :— 


There are in the royal collections about thirty portraits of celebrated 
artists,—most of them old portraits from the life, others authentic copies : 
what a delightful series they would form if hung together, and in chrono- 
logical order !—commencing with the curious old portrait of Gian Bellini, 
(which now hangs under Henry VIII.’s jester, ) and ending with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. At present they are scattered up and down, Peter Oliver in 
one of the first rooms, Michael Angelo in the last; what is there to render 
such an order of things necessary or inevitable? and unless inevitable, how 
is it to be excused? Some of these propinquities are so comical, so un- 
looked for, that we are half inclined to suspect some covert meaning in 
them—some sly satire :—as where we find Louis XIV. with nymphs and 
satyrs on one side, and a saint on the other! or Gentz, the dme damnée 
of Metternich, between two Scripture-pieces. In one room we find Pilate 
delivering up the Saviour, Margaret Countess of Lennox, the Death of 


Bayard, Peter the Great, Frederick of Prussia, and the Death of Epami- 
nondas, all hanging together ! 


Again, and concerning some greater atrocities than ignorant 
arrangement :— 


Besides the Cartoons of Raphael, and the historical pictures, we have 
here a collection of old Venetian portraits of wonderful beauty, by Titian, 
Giorgione, Tintoretto, Pordenone, and Sebastin del Piombo. I know of 
no gallery that in this respect can compete with Hampton Court, unless it 
be the Belvedere, at Vienna: where, indeed, the number and exquisite 
beauty of the female portraits by Titian and Palma cclipse us utterly. The 
present condition of some of these fine works is, however, pitiful to see; 
ruined by neglect, damp, dirt—and yet more by the picture-cleaners and 
restorers of the last century. The atrocious manner in which some exqui- 
site pictures have been maltreated, patched, painted over, varnished, with- 
out shame and without mercy, is not to be described or believed. Many 
of these would be benefited by judicious and conscientious restoration. 


We shall next copy out a specimen of Mrs. Jameson’s well exe- 
cuted work, extending to a considerable length, and relating to the 
collection at Windsor Castle. A good deal more will be found in 
the book concerning this notable royal residence. But less is gene- 


rally known about the pictures than some other of the remarkable 
features of the Castle :— 


In the reign of Henry VII., somewhere about 1499, Jan Mabuse, one 
of the very best painters of his time, came over to England: he painted 
the portraits of the king’s children, now at Hampton Court; and from bis 
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hand—but not, as I presume, painted while in England—is the very 
remarkable picture or pictures, also at Hampton Court, representing James 
IV., of Scotland and his queen, Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. ; and 
the St. Matthew, now in the Queen’s gallery at Buckingham Palace. 
The date of his death is uncertain. The first of our monarchs who attempted 
to form a gallery of pictures was that magnificent ruffian, Henry VIII. 
He was not always the hateful and remorseless tyrant he afterwards 
became, and in the beginning of his reign showed a disposition to cultivate 
and patronize both art and literature. His encouragement of painting 
may possibly be traced to his rivalry of Francis I., who was throughout 
his life the object of his fear, admiration, and jealousy. Francis had found 
means to attract to his court four among the greatest artists in Italy,— 
Leonardo da Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, Primaticcio, .and Nicollo dell’ 
Abbate. In emulation of Francis, Henry sent to invite Raphael and Pri- 
maticcio to England; and Wolsey, then his envoy at Rome, was not 
sparing in courteous persuasion and munificent promises; but we were 
not destined to be so honoured. Raphael declined the invitation, but he 
painted for Henry the small picture of St. George with the Order of the 
Garter round his knee, which is now at St. Petersburgh; and some of his 
scholars were prevailed upon to try their fortune among the barbarian 
English—*‘ quelli beste di quelli Inglesi,’”’ as Torrigiano had styled us. 
Among other painters employed by Henry, we find the names of Lucca 
Penni, Toto dell’ Nunciata, and Girolamo da Trevigi (or Jerome de Tre- 
visi) all mentioned by Lanzi as having attained some eminence in their 
own country previous to their coming here. Jerome de Trevisi came over 
about 1531, and remained here thirteen years, and to him the large paint- 
ings at Hampton Court of the Embarkation of Henry VIII. andthe Champ 
de Drap d’Or are with reason attributed: he had a pension of 400 crowns 
from the king. Luca Penni also arrived here about 1531; he had been 
employed by Francis I., in conjunction with Primaticcio, to decorate the 
palace of Fontainbleau. Another painter much employed by Henry, and 
almost naturalized in England, was Lucas Cornelii, or Corneliz, to whom 
some of the old portraits now at Hampton Court may be ascribed. I 
find also in Vasari mention of two female artists, painters in miniature, 
Susanna Horneband, who was invited into the service of Henry VIILI., 
and lived honourably in England to the end of her life; and Levina, 
daughter of Master Simon, of Bruges, who was nobly married by Henry, 
and much prized and honoured by Queen Mary, and after her death by 
Queen Elizabeth; but it is impossible to identify the works of these 
painters individually : most of them appear to have perished in the fire at 
Whitehall, or to have been lost or dispersed. Some half-obliterated paint- 
ings on the wall of a small room at Hampton Court, called the Confes- 
sionary, quite in the style of Raphael’s school, existed so late as 1750: 
they are now quite effaced. But if Henry failed in attracting to his court 
the first-rate painters of Italy, he had some amends for his disappointment 
when he succeeded in fixing near his person that extraordinary genius 
Hans Holbein. The sturdy painter and the bluff monarch have in truth 
become so associated in the fancy, that we can seldom think of the one 
Without a recollection of the other. Holbein was a native of Basle in 
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Switzerland, and born in the year 1498: he was the son of a painter, and 
his genius was early fostered and developed ; but we are told that he led 
a dissipated life, and wasted in no creditable mafiner the money gained in 
his profession : we are also told that his wife was a shrew, like the wife 
of Albert Durer, and that her froward temper was one of the causes which 
drove him from his native place. Those who look upon the portraits of 
Holbein and his wife at Hampton Court may well doubt whether the for- 
mer black-whiskered, bull-necked, resolute, almost fierce-looking person- 
age could have had much to endure from the poor, broken-spirit, sad- 
visaged woman opposite to him, and may be inclined to put another con- 
struction on the story. With Albert Durer it is different: no contrast 
can be greater than between the coarse head of Holbein and that of Albert 
Durer, with his mild melancholy eyes and long fair hair. But be this as 
it may, there is ample evidence that Holbein was reduced to poverty, and 
was obliged to quit his native place to make some provision for his family. 
There is a picture still preserved in the Museum at Basle, painted about 
the time he left it, representing his wife and two children, half-length : she 
has a child in her lap, and one hand rests on the head of a boy who looks 
up sorrowfully in her face. It is many years since I saw this picture, ané 
I may err in my recollection of attitude and detail, but I cannot forget 
that I never was so moved by any picture in my life as by this little bit 
of homely domestic tragedy: I cannot forget the anguish depicted in the 
countenance of the wife, nor the pathetic looks of the children. Holbein 
left them, and came over to England, recommended by Erasmus to Sir 
Thomas More, then Chancellor: he was honourably received, lodged for 
some time in the house of that distinguished man, and painted several 
portraits of his family and friends. The king, on seeing these works, was 
struck with admiration, and immediately took the painter into his own 
service. He allowed him a salary of 30/. a year, equal to ten times that 
sum in these days, and he was paid besides for each picture which he 
painted. Holbein’s jovial character was in accordance with Henry’s taste, 
and he soon became a favourite. Henry’s rebuke to one of his courtiers 
who had insulted the painter is well-known—‘ You have not to do with 
Holbein, but with me. I tell you, that of seven peasants I can make seven 
lords, but not one Holbein!’ He visited Basle when at the height of 
his reputation and prosperity, but soon returned to England, and died here 
in 1554, having survived his royal patron about eight years. Of the nume- 
rous pictures which Holbein painted for the king, but few remain. One of 
his best and largest pictures, representing Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
and their queens, was painted on the wall of one of the chambers of the old 
palace of Whitehall, which was consumed by fire in 1698. Luckily a 
small and fine copy has been preserved, and is now at Hampton Court. 
In the same fire many other pictures, and some of his exquisite miniatures, 
were destroyed. In Charles I.’s catalogue | find only eleven works of 
Holbein’s specified. In King James’s, I find thirty-one pictures ascribed 
to him ; but not more than half the number are really his. About the year 
1734, Queen Caroline discovered, in an old bureau in Kensington Palace, 
a collection of Holbein’s original drawings for the portraits of the chief 
personages living in the court of Henry VILL. After Holbein’s death they 
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had been sold into France, whence they were brought and presented to 
King Charles I. by M. de Liancourt. Charles exchanged them with the 
Earl of Pembroke for the St. George, by Raphael, once in the possession 
of Henry VIII. Lord Pembroke gave them to Lord Arundel, and, in the 
opinion of Mr. Dallaway, they were purchased for the crown in 1686 ; and 
then, as it appears, thrown into a drawer, where they might have rotted 
unknown, if the curiosity and intelligence of Queen Caroline had not 
brought them to light fifty years afterwards. They are eighty-nine in 
number, of which a few are duplicates, executed in black chalk on paper 
stained of a flesh colour, and most of them admirable for character and 
expression. Queen Caroline, who was much delighted with her discovery, 
ordered them to be framed and glazed; and they hung for some time in 
her closet at Kensington. George III. had them taken down, and care- 
fully placed in portfolios ; and they are at present deposited in her Majesty’s 
library at Windsor. From the pictures by Holbein, remaining at Windsor 
and at Hampton Court, we may form some idea of his merit as a portrait- 
painter. The only picture from his hand in the imaginative and historical 
style is the ‘* Noli me tangere,” (Christ and Mary Magdalen in the Gar- 
den,) now at Hampton Court. But this conveys a most inadequate idea 
of the genius of the man who could paint such a picture as the family-piece 
at Basle already mentioned ; the head, inscribed ‘‘ Lais Corinthiaca, 1526,” 
in the same collection: and, above all, the exquisite ‘‘ Madonna of the 
Meyer Family,” now in the Dresden Gallery, which is not only the finest 
of all his known pictures, but has been pronounced by an accomplished con- 
noisseur the chef-d’ceuvre of old German art. Speaking from my own 
judgment, I should say it was one of the finest pictures in the world. As 
a representation of “ Our Lady of Pity,” and for depth of feeling and 
refined contemplative tenderness of expression, it may divide suffrages with 
the divine Madonna Sistina of Raphael—all grace and majesty as she is! 
No one, I think, can justly appreciate the powers of Holbein who has not 
seen this picture; no one having seen it but must deeply regret the loss 
of those works which Holbein executed for the King’s Chapel at Whitehall, 
and other pictures of sacred and historical subjects which he painted while 
in England: among which were the Joseph of Arimathea and the Raising 
of Lazarus, the Triumph of Riches and the Triumph of Poverty. Though 
always an admirer of Holbein, I never believed him capable of conceiving 
such a picture, so grandly simple, so divinely elevated in character, as the 
Madonna of the Dresden gallery, till I had looked upon it. 


Dismissing the Hand-books, but before closing our paper, we beg 
to call attention for a few moments to certain highly important 
particulars that very nearly concern the prospects of art and the 
condition of a national gallery in this country: we allude to the 
noble and munificent bequest by Sir Francis Chantrey for the 
encouragement of British painting and sculpture. The following 
sketch presents the principal provisions of his will; an extraordi- 
nary document, and a remarkable event in the annals of art:— 

After certain bequests to each of his executors, he empowers 
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them to destroy such of his drawings, models and casts as they may 
deem to be unworthy of preservation; and to engage Mr. Henry 
Weekes to complete such works as they shall decide upon favour- 
ably, under the superintendence of his ‘‘ friend and assistant Allan 
Cunningham.” To Mr. Cunningham he leaves 2000/., and to 
Mr. Weekes 1000/., payable on the completion of their respective 
tasks ; during the execution of which they are to receive their usual 
stipends, and Mr. Weekes is to continue in the occupation, rent-free, 
of Sir Francis’s residence: in the event of Mr. Weekes’s death 
before the conclusion of his labours, his representatives are to 
have 500/.; and in a codicil, an annuity of 100/. per annum is 
settled on Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham. The whole of Sir Francis’s 
effects, estates, and other real property, subject to the payment 
of debts, legacies, and duty thereon (all the bequests are free of 
legacy duty), and the expenses of completing his works, is left to 
Lady Chantrey, his widow, and her heirs; his money in the funds, 
Government and other securities, and other ‘‘ pure personal pro- 
perty,” being left to the executors, in trust, for the benefit of Lady 
Chantrey during her life, unless she shall marry again, in which 
case she is to receive an annuity of 1000/. per annum. At the 
death or the marriage of his widow the personal property is to 
become chargeable with certain annuities, one of which is the sum 
of 2007. to the resident clergyman of Norton in Derbyshire, “ so 
long as my tomb shall last, and expressly with the view of having 
my said tomb preserved from destruction,” this sum of 200J. yearly, 
being in trust and subject to certain annual payments for benevo- 
lent purposes in the parish, the clergyman retaining 502. yearly 
for his trouble. But each of the payments shall be made only 
‘so long as my tomb shall last.” The remainder of the pure per- 
sonal property is to be “‘ devoted to the encouragement of British 
fine art, in painting and sculpture only,” in the manner now to be 
stated :— 

The trustees are to pay over the proceeds annually to the Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the Royal Academy, “ or of any other society 
or association which, in the event of the title ‘ Royal’ being with- 
drawn by the Crown, or of the Royal Academy being dissolved, or 
its denomination altered, may be formed by the persons who may 
be the last members of the Royal Academy of Arts in London, 
whatever may be the denomination assumed by such last members;” 
300/. per annum to be retained by the President, and 50/. per 
annum by the Secretary, “ on condition that such Secretary shall 
attend the meetings of my trustees, and keep in a book, to be pre- 
served by them, a regular account of all the proceedings.” The 
residue is to be laid out by the President and Council of the Aca- 
demy ‘in the purchase of works of fine art of the highest merit in 
painting and sculpture that can be obtained, either already exe- 
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cuted, or which may hereafter be executed by artists of any nation, 
provided such artists shall have actually resided in Great Britain 
during the execution and completing of such works; it being my 
express direction that no work of art, whether executed by a 
deceased or living artist, shall be purchased, unless the same shall 
have been entirely executed within the shores of Great Britain.” 
He further stipulates that the prices to be paid for such works 
‘shall be liberal;” that the preference be given to works of the 
highest intrinsic merit ; that no personal considerations for artists 
or their circumstances influence the choice; that no commissions or 
orders shall be given ; that the works purchased be publicly exhi- 
bited for at least a month; and that the names of the members of 
the council who voted for or against the purchases be entered in a 
book for the inspection of the trustees. It is not made compulsory 
on the Academy to lay out the money annually: upon occasion it 
may be accumulated for a period not exceeding five years. The 
works purchased are to be “‘ collected for the purpose of forming 
and establishing a Public National Collection of British Fine Art 
in Painting and Sculpture ;” Sir Francis having expressed strong 
confidence that the Government or the country will provide a suit- 
able building for their exhibition as the property of the nation ; 
and this object the President and Council of the Academy are 
desired to carry into effect with all their endeavours. No portion 
of the bequest is to be applied to providing anything beyond a tem- 
porary place of security until a proper building is erected. In case 
of the dissolution of the Academy, or its representative body, the 
trustees are empowered to obtain the sanction of Parliament for 
some scheme for devoting the annual income “ for ever” towards 
the encouragement of British fine art ; and Lady Chantrey is ear- 
nestly requested to apply for an act of parliament for settling the 
real and mixed estate upon the same trusts, subject to her life- 
interest. At her death, the trustees are to be increased to five 
by the addition of the President and Treasurer of the Royal Aca- 
demy for the time being; each trustee receiving on his appoint- 
ment 1007. 

The will is dated the 3lst December, 1840; and the codicil the 
drd November, 1841—only three weeks previous to the death of 
Sir Francis, The value of the personal property is sworn to be 
under 90,0001. 

Such are the principal provisions that occur in the celebrated 
sculptor’s will; each of those we have noticed bearing more or 
less upon the interests of art, or the honour of artists. The 
reader of the sketch may, at first sight, suppose that the payments 
Imposed are so numerous, and some of them so large, as will 
swallow up the greater part of the property left by Sir Francis. 


But the reverse will eventually be the case, seeing that he died 
2B2 
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without issue. Indeed, the bulk of his large property will devolve 
to the nation, subject to the consent of his widow as regards his real 
estate. And for what purpose is this munificently and anxiously 
directed bequest made? For the encouragement of the arts of 
painting and sculpture ; a bequest in amount and manner which 
entitles it to rank, as has been well said by a contemporary 
journalist, with the splendid act which Sir Thomas Gresham per- 
formed for commerce. 

We are aware that some people look forward with distrust to the 
interference of the President and Council of the Royal Academy 
with this noble patriotic gift; arguing not merely from what has 
been very generally charged against that society, as regards unfair- 
ness and exclusiveness, but objecting on principle to the meddling 
of all institutions under Royal charter, or of a corporate character, 
with the dominion of art and the subjects of taste. According to the 
terms of the bequest, however, public opinion will constantly have 
an opportunity of asserting its authority, or at least of interposing 
a sufficient check to mal-administration respecting the Chantrey 
Gallery, which is professedly to be founded for public purposes, 
And when, along with this, it is considered that public taste is 
improving, and in a great measure as the result of ready access to 
great collections, we may look forward with confidence to the 
period when the Chantrey Gallery will not only begin to be real- 
ized, but to operate at the same time in purifying taste, and 
showing the million in what they should take the highest national 
pride. 

Then what an example and excitement will the bequest of Sir 
Francis prove to British artists! How imposing does the idea grow 
when one contemplates the perpetuation of his name with art in his 
native land! The theme still swells: innumerable have been the 
complaints about the paltry building in Trafalgar Square, which 
passes at present under the name of the National Gallery. Ere 
long, however, no government will be able to resist taking advan- 
tage of the splendid opportunity of establishing, on an adequate 
footing, a national school by the erection of a superstructure worthy 
not only of Chantrey’s bequest, but of this great country. Truly, 
therefore, may the will of the renowned sculptor be regarded as an 


event of magnitude in the history of England, and in the annals of 
art, 
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Art. VI.—The Pleasant Comedie of Patient Grissili. Reprinted from the 
Black-letter Edition of 1603. For the Shakspeare Society. 

9, Tracts relating to Ireland. Printed for the Irish Archzological Society. 
Vol. I. 


Tur Shakspeare Society proceeds with spirit, and is contributing 
many and valuable pieces, hitherto scarce, to our already large stock 
of genuine literature; pieces belonging to the majestic days of Eng- 
land’s authorship. ‘‘ The Pleasant Comedie of Patient Grissill, as 
it hath beene sundrie times plaid before the Right Honorable the 
Earle of Nottingham (Lord High Admiral) his servants,” with an 
Introduction and Notes, is one of the most acceptable of these 
contributions. Few but such erudite and enthusiastic explorers 
as Mr. Payne Collier, to whom the society is indebted for the 
opportunity of reprinting the drama, were aware that such a really 
pleasant production was in existence. In fact, we are told in 
the Introduction, that the play possesses almost the rarity of a 
manuscript. ‘ There is no copy of it in the British Museum ; 
none at Cambridge; the only public library that contains it is, 
we believe, the Bodleian ; and the only private collection in which 
it is known to exist in a complete state is that of the Duke 
of Devonshire. Before his Grace was able to procure a perfect 
copy, he was obliged to be satisfied with an imperfect one, which 
he subsequently gave to the writer of the present notice; both 
have been of material service in the present re-impression.” ‘ The 
authors of it were three celebrated contemporaries of Shakspeare 
—Tliomas Dekker, Henry Chettle, and William Haughton, as we 
learn from that curious and valuable theatrical record, Hens- 
lowe’s Diary, which is about to be printed entire for the use of 
the members of the Shakspeare Society.” The memorandum 
referring to it is in the handwriting of Chettle, and acknowledges 
the receipt, “ in earnest of Patient Grissill,” of the magnificent sum 
of three pounds “ of good and lawful money,” by the three contem- 
poraries of Shakspeare,—a pound a piece. Yes, these were the 
days of reward! Yet the reward did not lavishly flow from Hens- 
lowe’s purse, but must have swelled from the robust and mighty 
bosoms of the authors of the great Elizabethan age, albeit some of 
them, like Dekker, struggled with penury and sad adversity; and 
were therefore more in need of indulging the promptings of genius 
in such creations as the present, especially when a pound was to be 
earned. 

_ The story of Griselda found extraordinary favour in by-past times 
in Italy, France, and Germany, as well as in England. Witness 
the care bestowed on it by Boccaccio and Chaucer, not to mention 
a number of other minstrels; each of the great pocts, of course, 
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making it a theme for the disportings and inculcations of his own 
peculiar genius. And yet in the main its outline, unless when the 
harsher points were greatly subdued or relieved, was an unnatu- 
ral and offensive fable, particularly if tried by modern notions and 
usages. We need not repeat how terribly the lowly-born heroine 
was tried by her high-born husband; nor how submissive, pure, 
and forgiving was her bearing—how triumphant at last her victory. 
We rather would direct attention to the grand lessons and the mag. 
nanimous, the loveable, and the touching sentiments of which the 
three dramatists named made it the vehicle; the greatest of the 
three being Dekker, to whom must have fallen the portraiture of 
the patient wife, in all her beauty, simplicity, pathos, and heroism ; 
the humorous parts of the piece, with its keen or laughable rail- 
lery, which have been introduced into the original story, as a relief 
and an underplot, being understood to belong to the other two 
writers. 

The great moral of the piece is healthy and true to nature,— 
noble and winning. It preaches the blessings, the excellence, the 
victories of patience—patience sweet, and endurance firm and 
settled ; these being, along with spotless virtue and unsuspecting 
truth, the soul of peace. 

** Patience! why, ’tis the soul of peace : 
Of all the virtues, ’tis nearest kin to heaven: 
It makes men look like gods..... The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a Sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit.” 


The version of the story is essentially that of Chaucer, with some 
additions as well as modifications suitable to the dramatic form, or 
at least to what was intended by the principal of the three writers. 
Certain new characters are introduced, and various contrasts are 
studied. But assuredly the greatest of the original conceptions, 
and which is with a fine skill worked out, is the character of the 
Marquess Saluzzo, the high-born husband, who is shorn of much of 
the wanton and remorseless cruelty which he continues to inflict ; 
the poet not only ameliorating his character and motives by a num- 
ber of nice touches, but making the man appear human after all, 
not merely in regard of sympathy, but of internal and personal 
suffering on account of the wrongs which a sort of destiny forces 
him to perpetrate. The consequence of this true dramatic skill and 
profound knowledge of the heart is that the Marquess is not utterly 
hateful to us; we pity him and half forgive him; while the grand 
divine lesson is still more exquisitely taught as illustrated in the 
patience of Grissill. We now present some passages from the 
serious and main plot of the play. Here is the scene which intro- 
duces Janiculo the basket-maker, the father of Grissill, and the 
heroine herself :— 
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Jan. Come, Grissill, work, sweet girl. Here the warm sun 
Will shine on us; and, when his fires begin, 
We'll cool our sweating brows in yonder shade. 
Gri. Father, methinks it doth not fit a maid, 
By sitting thus in view, to draw men’s eyes 
To stare upon her: might it please your age, 
I could be more content to work within. 
Jan. Indeed, my child, men’s eye’s do now-a-days 
Quickly take fire at the least spark of beauty ; 
And if those flames be quench’d by chaste disdain, 
Then their envenomed tongues, alack! do strive 
To wound her fame whose beauty they did like. 
Gri. I will avoid their darts, and work within. 
Jan. Thou need’st not: in a painted coat goes sin, 
And loves those that love pride. None looks on thee ; 
Then keep me company. How much unlike 
Are thy desires to many of thy sex ! 
How many wantons in Salucia 
Frown like the sullen night, when their fair faces 
Are hid within doors; but, get once abroad, 
Like the proud sun they spread their staring beams : 
They shine out to be seen; their loose eyes tell 
That in their bosoms wantonness doth dwell. 
Thou canst not do so, Grissill ; for thy sun 
Is but a star, thy star a spark of fire, 
Which hath no power t’ inflame doating desire. 
Thy silks are threadbare russets ; all thy portion 
Is but an honest name; that gone, thou art dead ; 
Though dead thou liv’st, that being unblemished. 
Gri. If to die free from shame be ne’er to die, 
Then Ill die crown’d with immortality. 


The courtship, the marriage, and the early passages of Grissill’s 
wedded life, we pass over in order to come to the trials and the 
manner of her patience. One tells her of the anger of the Mar- 
quess; it is the first intimation :— 


Fu. My lord is angry. 
Gri. Angry ? the heavens forfend! with whom ? for what ? 
Is it with me? 
Fu. Not me. 
Gri. May I presume 
To touch the vein of that sad discontent, 
Which swells upon my dear lord’s angry brow ? 
Mar. Away, away! 
Gri. Oh, chide me not away. 
Your handmaid Grissill, with unvexed thoughts, 
And with an unrepining soul, will bear 
The burden of all sorrows, of all woe, 
Before the smallest grief should wound you so. 
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| Here is a specimen of the Marquess’s cruel taunts and resolves, 
} with her te 4 replies :— 
4 Gri. My gracious lord— 
\ Mar. Call not me gracious lord. 
See, woman, here hangs up thine ancestry, 
The monuments of thy nobility : 
This is thy russet gentry, coat and crest : 
Thy earthen honours I will never hide, 
Because this bridle shall pull in thy pride. 

Gri. Poor Grissill is not proud of these attires ; 
They are to me but as your livery. 
And from your humble servant, when you please, 
You may take all this outside, which, indeed, 
Is none of Grissill’s: her best wealth is need. 
I’ll cast this gayness off, and be content, 
, To wear this russet bravery of my own, 
\ For that’s more warm than this. I shall look old 
_ No sooner in coarse frieze than cloth of gold. 

Mar. { Aside. | Spite of my soul, she’ll triumph over me. 


According to some versions of the tale she is sent back to her 
father’s dwelling in a naked state; but Dekker gives this touch to 
the tyrant’s character,—he has cherished, till the fiend takes pos- 
session of him, the humble garb she wore ere his gay bravery ever 
clad her. He feels all along, too, that her meekness will triumph 
over him. 

One of her greatest trials occurs when she is to be torn from her 
twin-children, the scene being rendered more poignant by overhear- 
ing the Marquess wish that they had a better nurse than Furio, his 
creature, to whose custody they have been consigned :— 

[ Re]-Enter Grissill, stealingly. 
Gri. A better nurse ! seek’st thou a better nurse ? 
A better nurse than whom ? 
Fu. Than you; away! 
| Gri. I am their mother: I must not away. 
\ Look, look, good Furio ; look, they smile on me: 
I know, poor hearts, they fear to smile on thee. 
I prithee, let me have them. 
Fu. Touch them not. 
Gri. I prithee, let me touch them. 
Fu. No: hands off! 
Gri. I prithee, gentle Furio, let me kiss them. 
Fu. Not one kiss for a king’s crown. 
Gri. Must I not kiss my babes? must I not touch them ? 
Alas! what sin so vile hath Grissill done, 
That thus she should be vexed? not kiss my infants! 
Who taught thee to be cruel, gentle churl ? 
What must thou do with them ? 


~—— nee 
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Fu. Get them a nurse. 

Gri. A nurse? alack, what nurse? where must she dwell ? 

Fu. I must not tell you—till I know myself. 

Gri. For God’s sake, who must nurse them? do but name her, 
And I will swear those fiery eyes do smile, 

And I will swear that which none else will swear, 
That thy grim brows do mercy’s livery wear. 
Fu. Chuse you. 
| Re|-Enter Marquess, standing aside. 

Gri. Oh, God! oh, God! might Grissill have her choice, 

My babes should not be scar’d with thy devil’s voice! 
Thou get a nurse for them? they can abide 

To taste no milk but mine. Come, come, I’ll chide, 
In faith, you cruel man, I'll chide indeed, 

If I grow angry. 

Fu. Do, do: I care not. 

Mar. | Aside.| To chide and curse thy lord thou hast more need. 

Gri. Wilt thou not tell me who shall be their nurse ? 

‘ue No. 

Gri. Wilt thou not let me kiss them ? 

Fu. No, I say. 

Gri. I prithee let my tears, my bow’d knees, 

Bend thy obdurate heart. See, here’s a fountain 
Which heaven into this alabaster bowels 

Instill’d to nourish them: man, they’ll cry, 

And blame thee that this runs so lavishly. 

Here’s milk for both my babes—two breasts for two. 

Mar. (| Aside.| Poor babes! I weep to see what wrong I do. 

Gri. I pray thee let them suck. Iam almost meet 
To play their nurse ; they'll smile, and say ’tis sweet 
Which streams from hence. If thou dost bear them hence, 

My angry breasts will swell, and as mine eyes 
Let fall salt drops, with these white nectar tears 
They will be mix’d, this sweet will then be brine. 
They’ll ery ; I'll chide, and say the sin is thine. 

Fu. Mine arms ache mightily, and my heart aches. 

Mar. [ Aside.| And so doth mine. Sweet sounds this discord 

makes, 

Fu. Here, Madam, take one: I am weary of both. Touch it, and 
kiss it too, it’s a sweet child.—[Aside.] I would I were rid of my 
misery, for I shall drown my heart with my tears, that fall inward. 

Gri. Oh, this is gently done! this is my boy, 

My first-born care; thy feet that ne’er felt ground, 
Have travell’d longest in this land of woe, 

This world’s wilderness, and hast most need 

Of my most comfort. Oh, I thank thee, Furio: 

I knew I should transform thee with my tears, 
And melt thy adamantine heart like wax. 

What wrong shall these have to be ta’en from me! 
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Mildly entreat their nurse to touch them mildly, 
For my soul tells me, that my honoured lord 
Does but to try poor Grissill’s constancy. 
He’s full of mercy, justice, full of love. 
Mar. | Aside.| My cheeks do glow with shame to hear her speak. 
Should I not weep for joy, my heart would break, 
And yet a little more I’ll stretch my trial. 


Accordingly the cruel and self-inflicting man stretches the trial:— 


Mar. Away with her, I say. 

Gri. Away, away ? 
Nothing but that cold comfort? we'll obey. 
Heaven smile upon my Lord with gracious eye. 

Mar. Drive her hence, Lepido. 

Lep. Good madam, hence. 

Gri. Thus tyranny oppresseth innocence. 
Thy looks seem heavy, but thy heart is light, 
For villains laugh when wrong oppresseth right. 

[ She runs to the Marquess. 

Must we be driven hence? Oh, see, my lord, 
Sweet pretty fools, they both smiled at that word ; 
They smile, as who should say indeed, indeed, 
Your tongue cries hence, but your heart’s not agreed. 
Can you thus part from them? in truth, I know, 
Your true love cannot let these infants go. 

Mar. | Aside.| She’ll triumph over me, do what I can. 

[He turns from her. 

i Mar. Good madam, hence. 
: Gri. Oh, send one gracious smile 
| Before we leave this place: turn not away ; 
Do but look back; let us but once more see 
Those eyes, whose beams shall breathe new souls in three. 
It is enough: now we'll depart in joy.— 
Nay, be not you so cruel: should you two 
Be thus driven hence, trust me, I'd pity you. 


Grissill has a brother, a poor scholar, Laureo by name, who thus 
characterises the Marquess, and is answered in turn by his father:— 


I Lau. Call him not merciful; his tyranny 
Exceeds the most inhuman. 

Jan. Peace, my son. 
I thought by learning thou hadst been made wise ; 
But I perceive it puffeth up thy soul: 
Thou tak’st a pleasure to be counted just ; 
And kick against the faults of mighty men. 
Oh, ’tis in vain! the earth may even as well 
Challenge the potter to be partial 
For forming it to sundry offices. 
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Alas, the error of ambitious fools ! 

How frail are all their thoughts, how faint, how weak ! 
Those that do strive to jostle with the great, 

Are certain to be bruis‘d, or soon to break. 

Come, come; mell with our osiers: here let's rest ; 
This is old homely home, and that’s still best. 


Let us now follow the heroine as she enters her father’s lowly 


home :— 

Gri. He gave me gentle language, kiss’d my cheek ; 
For God’s sake, therefore, speak not ill of him. 

Tears trickling from his eyes, and sorrow’s hand 
Stopping his mouth, thus did he bid adieu, 

Whilst many a deep-fetch’d sigh from his breast flew : 
Therefore, for God’s sake, speak not ill of him. 

Good lord! how many a kiss he gave my babes, 

And with wet eyes bade me be patient ; 

And, by my truth (if I have any truth) 

I came from court more quiet and content, 

By many a thousand part, than when I went; 
Therefore, for God’s love, speak not ill of him. 

Lau, Oh, vile dejection of too base a soul! 
Hast thou beheld the paradise of court, 

Fed of rich several meats, bath’d in sweet streams, 
Slept on the bed of pleasure, sat enthron’d, 
Whilst troops, as saint-like, have adored thee, 
And being now thrown down by violence, 

Dost thou not envy those that drive thee hence ? 

Gri. Far be it from my heart from envying my lord 
In thought, much less either in deed or word. 

Lau. Then hast thou no true soul; for I would curse, 
From the sun’s rising to his western fall, 

The marquess and his flattering minions. 

Gri. By day and night kind Heaven protect them all! 
What wrong have they done me? what hate to you? 
Have I not fed upon the prince’s cost, 

Been clothed in rich attires, liv’'d on his charge ? 
Look here: my russet gown is yet unworn, 
And many a winter more may serve my turn, 
By the preserving it so many months. 

My pitcher is unhurt: see it is filled 

With crystal water of the crisped spring. 

If you remember, on my wedding day 

You sent me with this pitcher to the well, 
And I came empty home, because I met 

The gracious marquess and his company: 
Now hath he sent you this cup full of tears. 
You'll say the comfort’s cold: well, be it so, 
Yet every little comfort helps in woe. 
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Jan. True model of true virtue ! welcome, child. 
Thou and these tender babes to me are welcome: 
We'll work to find them food. Come, kiss them soon, 
And let’s forget these wrongs as never done. 


And how does she bear up and respond to the perverse tormentor 
when she is recalled on the pretence of witnessing his second mar- 
riage to a young girl, but in truth to be restored to her rights by a 
loving and admiring husband? Let the following passage tell :— 


Mar. How do you like my bride ? 

Gri. I think her blest 
To have the love of such a noble lord. 

Mar. You flatter me. 

Gri. Indeed, I speak the truth ; 

Only I prostrately beseech your grace, 

That you consider of her tender years, 

Which, as a flower in spring, may soon be nipp’d 
With the least frost of cold adversity. 

Mar. Why are not you then nipp’d? you still seem fresh, 
As if adversity’s cold icy hand 
Had néver laid his fingers on your heart. 

Gri. It NEVER TOUCH’D MY HEART: adversity 
Dwells still with them that dwell with misery, 
But mild content hath eas’d me of that yoke ; 
Patience hath born the bruise, and I the stroke. 


Such are specimens of a play of the age of Shakspeare and Eliza- 
beth; or, to speak precisely,—as informed by the date of the memo- 
randum about the pound a piece paid by Henslowe to the three 
dramatists,—of the year 1599. And who will say that it was 
unworthy of the mind and the principles of the English drama at 
the most vigorous period of the muse, when she stepped forth at 
once full-grown and beautiful,—fresh, symmetrical, and majestic ? 
We may add that many passages in this right pleasant comedie, and 
several of the scenes, convey a lively image of the manners of the 
time; the principal excellence of the piece, however, being its truth- 
fulness in respect of genuine nature, sterling feeling, and exalted 
sentiment. 

“ Tracts relating to Ireland,” the second publication at the head 
of our paper, present the first transaction of a new Archeological 
Society, and one that promises to be of very considerable service to 
Irish history. Indeed we have lately had an opportunity of learn- 
ing that competent judges belonging to the sister isle congratulate 
themselves and their country on the evidences of a progressive 
advance of literature amongst them within the last few ycars; and 
the first fruits of the institution just mentioned give support to the 
opinion respecting a change so desirable; which change however, 
and in no department more signally than that of antiquities, has had 
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to combat violent party feelings, most preposterous claims of anti- 
quity, and long established prejudices; whereas there must be enough 
that is really ancient, valuable, and interesting in the archives of 
the country to satisfy any reasonable national expectations. Decay 
and ignorance, however, must, corresponding with the progress of 

time, be making rapid inroads upon such treasures ; and therefore 
any society that cherishes an enlightened enthusiasm and possesses 
lore and funds adequate to the demand, will confer important 
benefits by rescuing the relics and embalming them in a form that 
will be imperishable and accessible. It is understood, indeed, that 
there repose in several foreign libraries, such as the Imperial Library 
of Vienna, the Vatican, and the Escurial, exceedingly valuable Irish 
MSS., carried thither by exiles during the numerous political trou- 
bles which have distracted the country; and therefore money, lei- 
sure, and talent will be required for the disinterment. 

The care and ability displayed in the present volume augur well, 
and entitle us to look forward with confidence to the publication of 
a number of works so curious in themselves, and so characteristic, 
we may add, in regard to the spirit of the editors, as will constitute 
a striking class in the literature of the British empire. There are 
two tracts in this first part, and others of like rarity and worth are 
announced as being in course of preparation. The most rare and 
precious of the pair dates so far back as 942, being a poem descrip- 
tive of an expedition undertaken by a prince to seize or to obtain 
hostages froma number of the chiefs to be a security for his suc- 
cession to the monarchy, he being the heir apparent to the kings of 
Ulster. The bard was attached to the prince’s court, and sung his 
praises as well as recounted his proceedings in the original Irish, 
which is here published in that form, accompanied by a translation, 
and illustrated by means of notes and a map. Mr. O’Donovan’s 
historical and local learning renders the edition one of the most 
informing and entertaining to be met with in the transactions of any 
antiquarian society; the publication altogether as it now stands con- 
veying many clear and definite notions of the manners and condition 
of the Irish at a remote period, and when they were still more 
barbarous than as pictured by Nicander Nucius in his Travels, 
quoted towards the close of our present number. 

The other tract is a reprint of a “ Description of Ireland made in 
the year 1589.” 

This brief and general notice of the first publication of the Irish 
Archeological Society has been tacked to the ‘* Pleasant Comedie,” 
because the opportunity occurred of inviting attention to another of 
those clubs whose researches must correct many accepted points of 
history, enlarge the bounds of sympathy and knowledge, and yield 
crops of entertainment that will ever find peculiar favour, the mind 
naturally loving to find a lamp to guide its speculations throughout 
the past, to trace its union with all time and all former men. 
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Art. VII.—On Rheumatism in its various forms ; and on the Affections of 
Internal Organs, more especially the Heart and Brain, to which it gives 
rise. By Roprerick Macreop, M.D., Physician to St. George’s Hos- 
pital. Longman. 


A MODEL for medical literature ; enough and nothing more; lucid, 
comprehensive, and condensed; the result of extensive practice, of 
enlarged reading, and of common-sense corrected and guided by 
science ; a remarkable specimen of the statistics of medicine; and 
enforced by select illustration. We did not expect, when the 
unassuming volume came to hand, to find a tithe of what it contains 
of useful and commanding reading. But we shall, before proceed- 
ing to notice several of the Doctor’s principles and modes of treat- 
ment, present a specimen of the work, taking the first chapter for 
our example, and which will broadly open the path to our abstract 
of the succeeding sections :— 


Rheumatism, in common with other inflammatory affections, is held to 
be most rife during the winter; but this, although true in the main, is 
much less remarkable than with respect to most inflammatory diseases. 
Dr. Haygarth, who gave considerable attention to the subject, estimates 
the proportion of cases of rheumatism occurring in summer to those 
occurring in winter as five to seven ; and I may add, that the attacks dur- 
ing warm weather are frequently quite as severe as those which take place 
at more inclement seasons of the year. In fact, it would appear that the 
cause of acute rheumatism is not to be sought for so much in any abstract 
degree of cold, as in atmospheric vicissitudes ; so that exposure to the cool 
air of an evening which follows a hot day, is often sufficient to produce an 
attack of acute rheumatism, particularly if the atmosphere has become 
charged with moisture. Some, indeed, have supposed that other agents 
besides cold and moisture come into operation, and that malaria gives noxi- 
ous energy to the influence of the air; but when we consider that rheuma- 
tism occurs under almost every variety of situation,—often, certainly, where 
there is no reason to suppose any malaria to exist,—and when we see it 
immediately following the application of cold and moisture, without the 
concurrence of any other obvious circumstance, it appears to me quite 
unnecessary to have recourse to other causes, the very existence of which 
is in many cases entirely hypothetical. 

But it has further been supposed that, in order to produce rheumatism, 
some peculiar state of the individual—some constitutional predisposition— 
was required. In reference to this we may say, that whatever considerably 
reduces the general tone and vigour of the body, renders the individual 
more liable to rheumatism, but not apparently to a greater degree than 
with respect to other inflammatory attacks; the constitutional change being 
that of a diminished power of resisting disease in general—not rheumatism 
in particular. There are, however, two circumstances which enable us to 
know that one individual is more liable than another to rheumatism: the 
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first is, his being descended of parents who have suffered from the disease ; 
and the second is, he himself having had it before. 

With regard to the hereditary peculiarity which causes this proneness to 
rheumatism, although we may be at a loss to point out in what it consists, 
its existence, I think, admits not of doubt: indeed, it is stated by Chomel, 
as the result of specific investigation on this point, that of a large number 
of patients treated by him at La Charité for rheumatism, not less than one- 
half were the offspring of rheumatic parents. 

Having suffered from rheumatism once, gives but too great a probability 
of suffering from it again; and it will rarely be found that an individual 
who has had rheumatic fever, lives many years without experiencing its 
recurrence: so that many persons suffer from the acute form of rheumatism 
several times in the course of a few years,—while with respect to the chronic 
form, we meet with some subjects in whom this disease in a greater or less 
degree is scarcely ever entirely absent. I know no certain indication of 
an individual having what may be called the rheumatic diathesis, except 
the disease having manifested itself; nor is it easy to conjecture in what 
that peculiarity of his organization consists, which, in the first instance, 
gives to one man a greater liability than another to become affected with 
rheumatism. But after it has once displayed itself, it requires no great 
stretch of imagination to conceive such change to take place, either in the 
physical condition or in the mode of action in the part attacked, as shall 
leave behind it a permanent disposition to resume the rheumatic state,— 
just as we observe that one who has had cynanche tonsillaris, or almost 
any other inflammation, is prone to have a recurrence of such disease. 

Rheumatism in its acute forms is more prevalent among men than 
women; but I think the difference in this respect is not greater than the 
circumstance of the latter being less exposed to its exciting causes is suffi- 
cient to explain, without supposing any innate difference in the relative 
degrees of constitutional predisposition. 

The early period of adult age is that at which the greatest number of 
cases of rheumatic fever present themselves; and here also it is probable 
that the circumstances above alluded to,—-I mean the greater exposure to 
the exciting causes,—may have some influence in producing the result. 
Probably two-thirds of the patients are between fifteen and thirty; but it 
is also met with in infancy, and I have repeatedly seen it in children of 
five or six years of age; while I have still oftener had patients with disease 
of the heart resulting from acute rheumatism, which had affected them in 
infancy. As we advance in life, the liability to the disease in the form of 
theumatic fever diminishes; and it is comparatively rare after fifty. There 
is, however, a considerable difference as to the frequency of different kinds 
of rheumatism at different periods of life; and the preceding remarks are 
to be regarded as most applicable to rheumatic fever, and least so to arthritic 
rheumatism, which more frequently attacks those beyond the middle period 
of life than the younger and more robust. 

Rheumatism is a disease which has its chief, and some have even sup- 
posed its exclusive, seat in the fibrous textures; and there can be no doubt 
but that here, as in other cases, the organization of the part affected has 
great influence over the phenomena which result. The kind of tissue 
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alluded to occupies a very large extent of surface in the human body: it 
nearly sheathes the limbs,—it constitutes ligaments which knit the joints 
together, —it forms sacs, which envelop the brain, the heart, and many of 
the glands,—it is gathered into the cords called tendons, and these are 
continuous with the periosteum or fibrous covering of the bones. 

It seems to be a favourite conceit with anatomists, that certain textures 
in one part of the body are in some manner dependent for their formation 
on a similar texture in some other part; and in conformity with this idea 
they have endeavoured to trace some common source whence the fibrous 
tissues derive their origin. Bichat placed their common centre in the 
periosteum, while Clarus has more recently assumed it to reside in the 
membrane investing the muscles. [Extended as is the ‘‘ centre” adopted 
by each of these authorities, great difficulty is found in bringing all the 
fibrous tissues within the circle; for example, it requires no inconsiderable 
faith to believe that the sclerotic coat of the eye is but a prolongation of 
the dura mater, or that the tunica albuginea is but an expansion of certain 
fibres reaching the testis in the sheathing of its vessels. 

But as it has long been orthodox belief, that inflammation spreads by 
continuity of surface, so it has been thought of importance to ascertain the 
route by which external diseases of inflammatory nature sometimes affect 
internal parts—as rheumatism, for example, does the heart. Now the 
pericardium has been supposed to maintain its connexion with the external 
parts either by means of the diaphragm, with which it is continuous at its 
apex, or through a prolongation of fascia covering the great vessels of the 
neck. This last idea has been especially dwelt upon by Dr. Godman, of 
Philadelphia, who informs us, that “‘ however singular it may appear that 
this arrangement should not have been discovered until this time, it is by 
no means as singular as that anatomists during so long a time should have 
remained contented to believe that a serous membrane like the pleura could 
form a strong fibrous membrane like the pericardium.”” From these expres- 
sions it is evident that the learned professor is perfectly “‘ contented to 
believe” that the bag which contains the heart is dependent for its forma- 
tion upon the fascia superficialis of the neck. It is curious to observe a 
very intelligent physician in this country (Dr. Brown, of Sunderland) 
quoting this supposed connexion as tending to explain the frequency of 
the affection of the pericardium in rheumatism; although it be notorious 
to every practitioner who has attended to this disease, that the throat, whence 
the disease is assumed to spread, is but rarely affected with it, while peri- 
carditis is of very frequent occurrence simultaneously with rheumatism of 
distant parts, and where all idea of its having spread by continuity of 
surface is entirely out of the question. 

But although this attempt to establish the existence of an unity among 
all the analogous membranes of the body be little more than a mere exer- 
cise of the fancy, it is very different when we come to investigate the pecu- 
liarities which mark those structures in particular parts, and which give 
character to their diseases. 

Fibrous membranes are simple or compound. The former division 
includes ligaments and fuscia, aponeurosis, periosteum, and perichondrium, 
—-varieties which differ in thickness and density, but possess the common 
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properties of being fibrous, resistant, white, more or less resplendent, insen- 
sible in their healthy state, having few vessels, and scarcely any nerves 
which can be demonstrated. Tendons and ligaments are made up of the 
same tissue, only modified by the arrangement of their fibres into bundles. 

The compound fibrous membranes are those which are united with a 
different tissue—as the serous, examples of which are presented by the 

ericardium, the dura mater, and tunica albuginea, and which are therefore 
called fibro-serous membranes. In the nostrils and mouth, the fibrous and 
mucous tissues are compounded: and in the air-passages and the ear we 
find an union with cartilage. In the form of inflammation, however, to 
which I wish more particularly to direct attention, the textures most fre- 
quently affected are the fibrous and fibro-serous, the aponeurotic expan- 
sions which cover the muscles, the periosteum, and the fibrous covering of 
the nerves. But the disease undergoes important modifications, according 
as one or other of these textures happens to be its seat: and in fact rheuma- 
tism presents itself under such a variety of different forms, that it is diffi- 
cult or impossible to give any definition which shall convey an idea of the 
disease at once comprehensive and correct. 

The symptom most general and most dwelt upon is pain; but this may 
be absent when the case is chronic, and the part at rest. Nay, rheumatic 
inflammation of the most acute nature may be present without the part 
affected being complained of, and this, too, though it be constantly in 
motion; for when the disease attacks the heart, it sometimes runs on to a 
fatal termination, without any pain having been referred to the chest. In 
one the disease is transient, in another persistent ; in one it endures long, 
without giving rise to any organic change; in another it speedily produces 
such change of structure as proves rapidly fatal, or leads to protracted suf- 
fering, and more distant but not less certain destruction. 

Without for the present taking into account the forms of rheumatism 
which affect the internal organs, and without including some of the rarer 
external varieties, we may enumerate the following as well marked, gene- 
rally distinguishable from each other, and requiring considerable differences 
in their modes of treatment. 

1. The patient may be attacked with pain in one or more joints, with 
tumefaction and redness, spreading to a greater or less extent over the sur- 
rounding parts. The swelling is here external to the joint, the hollows 
and protuberances about which are obscured, apparently by effusion into 
the cellular tissue. In this form the disease rapidly shifts its seat, and it 
1s accompanied by acute inflammatory fever. 

2. In another case the joints likewise are affected, but in a different 
manner from the preceding. The pain is more limited, and the swelling 
evidently depends upon effusion into the capsule, which is seen to bulge at 
those points where the surrounding ligaments present least resistance. The 
bursze of the tendons are also frequently implicated, and become distended 
by an increased effusion of their lubricating fluid. In this form of the 
disease there is less redness, and usually less violent fever, than in the 
preceding, 

The great practical distinction between these two forms I believe to have 
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been first made by Dr. Chambers: certainly others, who have not always 
remembered the original source of their information, were, like myself, first 
taught to make the distinction systematically, when following his practice 
at St. George’s Hospital. 

3. In a third form of rheumatism the pain is chiefly referred to parts 
intermediate between the joints, and seems to be seated in the muscles or 
their aponeurotic coverings. Here the pain, though it may be exquisite 
on the slightest movement, is not unfrequently entirely absent when the 
parts are quiescent: and here, too, there is often little or no constitutional 
disturbance. 

4. In a fourth variety the disease affects the coverings of certain bones, 
especially those which are but slightly protected by integument—such as 
the shin, the ulna, or the cranium: and under such circumstances there 
are often spots and patches more painful than the rest, tender to the touch, 
and elevated into nodes. 

5. Lastly, the pain sometimes follows the course of particular nerves, 
more especially those of the lower extremities, and is occasionally confined 
to a narrow line, which the patient can trace with his finger. In such 
cases the power of moving the limb is occasionally affected to a greater or 
less extent. 

Now although all these be usually classed together under the general 
appellation of rheumatism, they are affections so different in their pheno- 
mena and treatment, that it is impossible for them to be understood, either 
theoretically or practically, unless the distinctions alluded to be borne in 
mind; and without assuming that the textures specified are exclusively 
affected, or that the names are altogether free from objection, we shall pro- 
ceed to speak of them as Rheumatic Fever, the Arthritic or Capsular, 
the Chronic or Muscular, the Neuralgic and the Periosteal forms of 
rheumatism. 
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Perhaps the most striking feature in Dr. Macleod’s system of 
treatment, amounting to methods if not quite original at least the 
reverse of vulgar, is to follow the plan which nature appears to 
point out, extending his trials over a wide field of experiment, keep- 
ing a minute and accurate record of each case, and having recourse 
to dissection in cases of death, in order to ascertain the morbid 
anatomical condition of parts affected, such as the joints, the heart, 
the brain, &c. 

Our readers have already seen into what varieties Dr. Macleod 
divides the disease, there being a confusion in the arrangement, or 4 
want of specific description in most medical works on the subject. 
Another feature in his work is the opinion expressed with regard to 
the origin of the malady, the Doctor attributing it to atmospheric 
vicissitudes, rather than to cold. Indeed, by some authorities it is 
said to occur more frequently in summer than in winter. The pain, 
which varies very much in degree, is most severe at night. Men 
are more subject to it than the other sex ; and our author agrees 
with those who maintain that it very frequently arises from a pre- 
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disposition of a constitutional character. ‘The poor are much 
afflicted by this disease ; and it prevails during youth. 

Allusion has been made to the statistical character of Dr. Mac- 
leod’s book. And yet he does not think that there is any disease 
presenting such ample opportunities for observing all its phenomena, 
with respect to which so much difference of treatment is pursued. 
His conviction is, that it has been too much separated from other 
inflammations: and that in its acute form it is amenable to the 
same laws as most inflammatory disorders. He recommends free 
blood-letting in the earlier stages of the acute form ; and he knows 
of no local remedies which afford any relief except the application 
of leeches, but with several cautions. It is for the professional 
reader, however, to attend to his remedial details; our business is 
merely to point out a few of the more remarkable facts mentioned 
by the Doctor, or the opinions advanced by him. For example, he 
says that by far the most common, as well as the most important, 
complication of rheumatic fever is an affection of the heart; a 
doctrine which has long obtained in this country, and yet but 
recently understood in France. The symptoms which mark an 
attack of the heart by rheumatic inflammation are divided by the 
Doctor into those immediately connected with the organ itself, and 
those manifested by other parts; that is, into the local and general 
phenomena. Pain is the most common of the former kind; and 
yet it may be the most fallacious test, because it is sometimes 
entirely absent in the most formidable cases; or, it may be, a 
dull, heavy, burning uneasiness; although more generally it is of a 
character intermediate between these,—that is, the pain is rather 
acute, but neither so sharp, nor so much aggravated by inspiration, 
as it is in pleuritis. Other local phenomena are particularized. 
With regard to the general symptoms which indicate that the heart 
has become implicated, the most striking is the aspect of the patient. 
“‘T venture,” continues the Doctor, ‘‘ to say there is no observant 
practitioner who has not had occasion, on going into the wards of 
an hospital, to stop at once on coming to a rheumatic patient whom 
he may have seen the day before apparently doing well, and pro- 
ceed to examine the heart with the conviction on his mind, before 
he has asked a single question, or applied his stethoscope, that car- 
ditis has supervened in the interval. This is one of the many 
instances in which the eye can detect what the pen cannot express. 
The system has taken the alarm at the new inroad of the malady.” 
But the Doctor observes that there is one peculiar train of pheno- 
mena which may tend to divert the attention from the real seat of 
mischief, ‘The expression of the patient which attends rheumatism 
of the heart sometimes passes “ into the anxiety of delirium, or the 
Wildness of insanity ;” and in all the cases with which our author is 
acquainted, when rheumatism of the heart * has been attended by 
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symptoms of inflammation of the membranes of the brain, the 
patients have died, and the encephalon has been found intact, or at 
least without any unequivocal evidence of inflammation.” A variety 
of cases are queted in point ; the illustrations being chiefly taken 
from what has occurred under the author’s care in St. George’s 
Hospital, and preserved in the public records of the institution, 
extending from March 1833 to October 1841. Indeed the tables 
of cases, and the inferences drawn from three hundred and eighty- 
, seven of Fibrous, Capsular, and Muscular Rheumatism, and from 
fifty-two cases of Rheumatic Pericarditis, must recommend the pre- 
sent volume to every medical practitioner. Ere concluding, the 
Doctor states that he has described the different kinds of the disease 
according to the forms and characters which he has by far most 
frequently seen it assume. ‘The last paragraph of the work regards 
the use of prophylactic means against the malady which are in the 
power of the patient himself; viz., to wear chamois leather next to 
the skin, and to apply the flesh-brush diligently night and morning. 
These preventive expedients, Dr. Macleod says, are the most 
efficient ; presuming that the patient has the sagacity to avoid all 
unnecessary exposure to atmospheric vicissitudes. ‘* Let his maxim 
be, to keep the feet dry, and the general surface warm without 
being overheated.” 

| We have now, without pretending to be able to give a medical 
4 review of this unaffected and valuable volume, shown and said what 
| we hope will add to its circulation among general as well as profes- 
4 sional readers; seeing that it is one of the most satisfactory works, 
in regard of merit and manner, upon one of the most direful classes 
of ailments which flesh is heir to. It requires nothing beyond a 
| popular knowledge to perceive that in respect of facts, arrangement, 
and conclusions, an abler treatise has seldom been written. We 
repeat, that it is a model in the department of medical literature. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Henry De Pomeroy ; or, the Eve of St. John; a Legend 
of Cornwall and Devon. By Mrs. Bray. Bentley. 


2. Rambling Recollections of a Soldier of Fortune. By W. H. Maxwe1t. 
Longman. 


a 


3. Julian ; or, Scenes in Judea. Wiley and Putnam. 


Ir would not be easy, even in the wide field for prose fiction, to 
i| point out three works that differ more in respect of subject, texture, 
4 and manner than these. Of course not one of them calls for any 
| detailed criticism. A few slight introductory observations must 
| suffice, with such samples as may suit our available space. 

lt will readily be believed by those who are acquainted with 
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Mrs. Bray’s numerous works, that Henry De Pomeroy, being called 
a legend, is one of those romances which deals largely in local tra- 
ditions, and is made the vehicle of numerous antiquarian sketches, 
sometimes rising to the importance of historical details. 

It appears that in the vicinity of Totness, Devonshire, there are 
the ruins of a castle named Berry Pomeroy, which was possessed 
by a baron in the spirit-stirring times of Richard the First. This 
castle stood on the verge of a precipice, over which, according to 
a country-side tradition, he was dashed to pieces. There is also 
a tradition in Cornwall that a Jady making her escape from a 
monastery on the Mount of St. Michael, was washed by the tide 
from her steed and perished. ‘These two stories are combined in 
the way which the author considered most convenient for her pur- 
pose, which seems rather to have been for interweaving her anti- 
quarian lore, and of exhausting her enthusiasm in ransacking an 
age long gone by, especially relative to the manners which then 
prevailed, and the events which took place in the districts most 
familiar to her, than to construct a romance. As a romantic tale, 
Henry De Pomeroy is not a favourite of ours. It is indeed ques- 
tionable whether Mrs. Bray is capable of composing a cunningly 
contrived story of the regular length that will naturally, in the course 
of its development, tell us all that she wishes to make known. 
The legend in the present volumes, in fact, occupies but a minor 
portion of them, and therefore, as a romance, wants vitality, com- 
pactness, and fulness. Neither is the nature of the fiction, that is, 
its plot, to us agreeable. Much of it hinges upon an incestuous 
connexion, although the parties are unconscious of the fatal circum- 
stance. On the other hand, the power displayed in developing the 
workings of the human mind in particular conditions and circum- 
stances, the graceful ease and simplicity of the writing, like that 
of an expert chronicler, and the spirit thoroughly imbued with the 
customs which prevailed in the West of England at the period of 
crusading fanaticism, all unite to entertain and to instruct the 
reader. Whether the subject be the character of a bishop, or a 
baron, monastic or secular, feasting or fighting in feudal times, Mrs. 
Bray is equally at home. We now quote; and first present a 
touching account of a widow and her son :— 


“Oh! there is no being brave with God, when he visits,” said Wulfred ; 
“for God it was, and no evil spirit, I am assured by what followed, 
who thus shook me when I thought upon my sins. Amongst the greatest 
was disobedience—disobedience to a poor, lone, widowed mother. She 
was a cotter of my Lord Oswy, and I was his serf. It was my duty to 
labour on my lord’s land, and to work in the spot of ground that was 
beside her dwelling. I was all the world to her; and yet, without being 
forced to do so by my chief, I left her, and my peaceable way of life, to join 
the folk at the castle, as bearing a cross-bow seemed to me more manly than 
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to handle a spade. I thought not of my mother’s grey hairs, nor of her 
loneliness, when I left her bereft of all comfort, to follow your grandsire.”’ 

** But she was well-cared for,” said Cadmon. ‘‘ I have heard that the 
generous Oswy never left his poor cotters to want bread. She must, then, 
have been cared for.” 

** Ay, that she was,” said Wulfred; ‘‘ and the last care was soon shown 
for her ; for she never held up her head after I deserted her. She remained in 
the same poor cottage, mourning and pining, like a bird that droops rather 
than lives in the same nest, when its young ones have been carried away 
from it. She had, however, soon no more need of me, nor of anything 
else ; for she broke her heart with sorrow—sighed herself out of life, and 
sunk down to her last sleep as quiet as a child to its rest ; leaving to me 
to feel, in due season, as I deserved to feel, all the pangs of her dying. I 
am even now as I was when I lay sick on my straw, and thought upon 
these things.” Wulfred wiped his sleeve across his eyes, whose tears 
showed how young the old could be in feeling, when looking back on past 
times. At length he recovered in some degree his resolution, and thus 
continued his tale :—‘* How I thought of my poor mother, and how I was 
punished for my disobedience to her, you may well suppose, gentle Czed- 
mon, from what I have said of the sufferings of my prison. Hour after 
hour I lay on my straw, and thought of her till 1 could fancy I could see 
her; see her with the tears in her eyes, and hear her as, with words and 
tones that made my heart sick to recall them, she begged me to stay with 
her, and not to go as a cross-bowman to the castle, since my lord would 
not compel me to do so. And then 1 thought how hard-hearted I had 
been, and hated myself for it. And I could see her of an evening, in 
my fancy, as she used to sit at her cottage-door, plying her needles of bone, 
to make me, her thankless son, a bonnet or hose. And I seemed, as I 
thus looked at her in my mind, to sit once more by her side, and to listen 
to her affectionate words, as she would call me the joy of her heart—a joy 
that broke her heart at the last; and I could see her, I thought, and the 
very woodbine and roses that grew round the door of her dwelling; and 


then would I weep to think that now no flower bloomed for her but what 
was on her grave.” 


This is on the marriages of the Romish clergy, and is curious :— 


In the early part of the twelfth century, during the Archbishopric of 
Anselm, the severest canons had been made in the Councils of Westminster 
against the marriage of the clergy. But these were so indifferently 
observed, that others of a yet more severe nature were enacted, whereby 
all priests were enjoined to put away their wives, and never after to see or 
speak with them, except on occasions of great necessity, in the presence of 
two or more witnesses. These laws, however, being found insufficient to 
prevent the supposed offence, the Church turned her fury principally against 
the women, as the weaker party concerned in the crime, and therefore the 
more easily to be subdued ; consequently, any woman who should be 
induced to commit the offence of marrying a secular priest became subject 
to punishment, the same as an adulteress; no difference was made, no 
mitigation. But feelings of natural affection were stronger than all the 
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canons instituted for their suppression ; and so much did the clergy con- 
tinue to marry, that at last the Church, despairing by her own authority 
to prevent the evil, insisted on the King’s putting in force the laws against 
it. The Monarch, however, who was expected to enforce these severe 
penalities, (Henry the Second,) was, perhaps, too conscious of his own 
frailties in respect to the weaker sex, to feel much interest in the matter 
of their chastisement. And not liking, may be, to be too hard upon those 
whom God had joined together in matrimony if holy or unholy, and at the 
same time not altogether wishing to be at cross-purposes with the Church, 
he went exactly half-way between both parties; and thinking that a good 
sum paid down, as we now pay an impost on forbidden goods, would 
satisfy canonical justice and put the loves of husbands to the test, (as all 
priests were at liberty to put away their wives if they did not choose to pay 
for them,) he contented himself with laying a round sum on the head of 
every ecclesiastic who had a wife; a tax which instantly made her, in the 
literal sense of the word, a very dear thing. And as Richard of the Lion 
Heart, the successor of Henry, by every possible exaction extorted from 
and oppressed his subjects to supply his necessities for the holy wars, he 
privately winked at the custom ; so that any priest, in his time, who could 
pay on what was called inquisition a good sum into the exchequer, of 
amercements and fines, was allowed to keep his spouse without fear of 
molestation ; and at no other rate of annoyance than that of being twitted 
by a stricter secular than himself, envied by the monks, and looked down 
upon with scorn by those self-satisfied persons who were righteous over- 
much, and who severely condemned all sins and affections for which they 
had in themselves not the slightest inclination; a race of censurers quite 
as rife in the nineteenth as in the twelfth century. 


Take as the Jast of our specimens of Mrs. Bray’s pictures of the 
olden time her minute sketch of an abbot’s feast :— 


Baldwin entered the refectory bare-headed, his arms crossed upon his 
breast, with‘an air of modest dignity in his deportment, combined with the 
ease of one accustomed to high society, who is about to do the honours in 
his own house. He was attended by several of his chaplains, and four 
youths ; two were pages of the “ digitus,” and two of the ‘* covered cup.” 
As he entered, all present rose, and remained standing; till, after having 
first saluted the cross, the abbot proceeded to the “ digitus” at the side- 
table, where the pages whose duty it was ministered to him, whilst the prior 
poured from a silver ewer perfumed water into a basin of like material, 
and presented to him a napkin to dry his hands after the ceremony of 
ablution. 

This done, he advanced to the head of his own separate table, to which 
he had invited the archdeacon and Sir Henry de Pomeroy. The prior 
and sub-prior presided at the long tables appropriated to the monks. Ona 
signal being given, two of the singing chaplains advanced to the foot of 
the abbot’s board, and sang the Latin grace. The grace was led off by a 
few notes struck by the precentor on an instrument he held in his hand, 
and used as the moderns do the pitch-pipe in a country-church. This 
instrument, called a tabula, was of bone, ornamented with gold and silver, 
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in form not unlike the ancient lyre: indeed, the office of precentor or 
chanter in the monasteries seemed to answer to that of the corypheeus or 
leader of the choruses in the ancient drama of the Greeks. 

On the abbot’s table were several loaves of wassal-bread ; two of which 
only were allowed for use, the other four being allotted to the poor. 
There also stood the orthodox jug of single beer, and the modest half- 
sextary of small wine: but these humble liquors, though strictly enjoined 
by rule for an abbot’s table, were, like the hundred hob-nails presented in 
our times to the Lord Mayor of London on the day of his inauguration, a 
mere ceremony of office, more for show than use. In earlier ages, the 
being able to count the century of nails proclaimed that the individual 
chosen for the civic lordship was possessed of sufficient education to enable 
him to perform the duties of his place; as an alderman who could not tell 
that two and two made four would never have been deemed efficient to 
calculate what might be due to the account of justice, when fines, amerce- 
ments, and penalties, paid down in hard coin, constituted the laws of repa- 
ration as well as of punishment in most cases of ordinary offence, and even 
in some of acriminal nature. But notwithstanding, by the progress of 
time, the constitution of the realm and the entire state of education have 
changed in this country, the custom of the hob-nails, though no longer 
necessary, is still duly observed in the ceremony of making a Lord Mayor. 
Even so was the jug of weak beer and of still weaker wine retained, as 
the ancient and ordained potations befitting a lord abbot: but as the 
indulgence to partake of better things depended solely on his own will, 
our abbot was content with the mere presence of the humbler liquors, 
without drawing upon them for use. 


Mr. Maxwell’s “ Rambling Recollections” are much after the 
manner of his ‘‘ Stories of Waterloo,” and his ‘* Wild Sports of the 
West ;” that is, a series of tales containing spirited narratives of 
what has had some foundation in his experience, directly or 
reported,—sometimes tragical, and sometimes amusing. Thus we 
have the Outcast—the Unknown—the First Steeple-Chase—M‘Der- 
mot’s Story, which is in the Soldier of Fortune’s best Irish manner. 
There is one considerable drawback to the entertainment which 
might be derived from these tales, viz., the strong party-feeling which 
some of them evince. Besides, the sort of frame-work in which 
they are set,—this being the accidental meeting of several travellers 
who are storm-bound, and who amuse themselves with spinning long 
yarns,—is old, and pretty nearly worn out. However, we copy out 
a specimen, selecting part of the history of Mr. M‘Dermot :— 


When the militia were disembodied, a number of meritorious soldiers 
like myself were permitted to exchange the sword for the ploughshare, and 
become members of that respectable portion of the Connaught community, 
usually designated “ walking gentlemen.”’ My campaign in the gallant 
Galway had unfitted me for any honest calling—and now, “ my occupation 
gone ’—after the hunting-season ended, I tired of the monotony of Kilty- 
cormack, and the ennui of a life of idleness heavily oppressed me. My 
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father, as a panacea for my complaint, recommended farming ; my mother 
proposed matrimony! and the domestic confessor, as in duty bound, 
averred upon his conscience, that there was no cure for a case like mine 
but “‘rum and true religion.” To the use of all and every of these reme- 
dies, I felt disinclined ; when the opportune arrival of my maternal uncle, 
Captain O’Flagherty, to spend the Easter holidays, decided my fate. It 
was after dinner, and I had strolled out into the garden, leaving my 
honoured parents, their worthy guest, and Father Dennis Boyle, in close 
divan. My father extracted a fresh cork. ‘ Dick,” he said, addressing 
the gallant captain, “ I don’t know what the devil to do with Frank. It’s 
a mortal sin to see a strapping fellow like him idling about the stables. I 
offered him the farm of Durmeein, and to stock it into the bargain—but he 
won't have it.” 

“ And | wanted him,” said my lady-mother, “‘ to marry Judith O'Brien. 
He can have Judy for the asking: and she has two thousand pounds, and 
that ready.” 

‘Two hundred a-year when her grandfather hops the twig,” added the 
commander. 

** And the devil a soul her uncle has to give a rap to, as every body 
knows, but her own four bones—and Father Bradley will leave a churnfull 
of half-crowns behind him,” quoth the confessor. 

“And what objection can the boy have to the match?” inquired Cap- 
tain O’F lagherty. 

“He can’t abide poor Judy,” replied my mamma, “ because she has a 
turn in her left eye.” 

“* Nonsense,” said the captain ; “‘ let him always look at her steadily in 
the right one.” 

“ The family is objectionable,” rejoined my sire. 

“Her grandfather was a brogue-maker—and her aunt went off with a 
recruiting sergeant.” 

‘Well, you know that Frank would have no fancy to claim kindred with 
Father Bradley ; and there’s a prejudice against priest’s nieces in general. 
It will never do,” observed the captain. ‘ But I have it; send him to 
England. He’s a tearing-looking fellow—let him but play his cards de- 
cently, and he’ll bring home an heiress in half a year. Nothing goes down 
there but an Irishman—and the more brogue the better.” 

After what is termed in parliamentary language ‘‘ an animated debate,” 
it was decided that I should proceed directly to the British metropolis, put 
myself in the way of fortune, and conquest was a matter of course ; 
while my mother, honest gentlewoman, lost half her night’s rest in deter- 
mining which of “‘ the best bed-rooms her daughter-in-law should occupy 
~—the blue or the buff one.”’ On this excellent errand of fortune-hunting 
I bade adieu to home, and reached London safely. All was strange to me 
in that 

** Mighty mass of brick, and stone, and shipping.” 

I took lodgings in a private street near Russell-square ; and spent—as 
fresh ones generally do—a whole week in looking for and at “ the lions.” 
Before I had occupied my quarters many days, I could not avoid noticing 
the marked attention with which my movements were observed by a stout 
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gentlewoman, my opposite neighbour. I inquired from my hostess who 
was the person under whose surveillance I found myself; and learned that 
she was the widow of a tradesman, and had been left extremely wealthy, 
to the great annoyance of his kindred, even to the third and fourth genera- 
tions. They had disputed the validity of the will; failed in the attempt ; 
incurred the eternal displeasure of the dowager; and lost every hope of 
inheriting a sixpence from the irritated relict of the departed sugar-boiler, 
A month passed: no heiress presented herself; and all I had to comfort 
me was the increased admiration of my fat friend and neighbour, Mrs, 
Green. The Ascot meeting came, and thither, of course, I hastened; for 
there beauty would be found—and to one so deep in the arcana of the turf 
as I, the trip, no doubt, would prove as profitable as pleasant. The week 
passed over on which I made my début; and its history shall be a brief 
one. Of my favourites one fell—the other was hocussed; and on the 
wind-up, I found myself a ‘‘ cleaned-out man,” and master of a solitary 
guinea! Never was an Irish gentleman in more uncharitable temper with 
the human race than myself, as I crossed Russell-square on the way to my 
own domicile. It was evening, and I remarked a young lady issue from 
a house, leading a Blenheim spaniel in a ribbon leash. She was scarcely 
twenty yards before me, when a vulgar, over-dressed fellow accosted her, 
to her evident annoyance. The lady quickened her pace, and so did her 
persecutor. He whispered something, and she averted her head; but 
with intolerable impudence, the fellow seized the ribbon and took posses- 
sion of the favourite. I hurried up. The girl, with tears running down 
her pretty face, was vainly remonstrating with the scoundrel ; but I took 
a shorter and more successful method,-—kicked him off the pathway, 
restored the spaniel to his mistress, and offered my protection, which was 
promptly and gratefully accepted. We traversed several streets, and stop- 
ped at a handsome residence, which the lady informed me was her father’s. 
She thanked me, and bade me good evening. <A footman admitted her; 
the door closed,—I lingered for a minute—ascertained the number of 
the house,—and read upon a brass plate the name of *‘ Mr. Selwyn.” As 
I walked home, my head was in a whirlwind-—one while brooding over my 
losses, at another dreaming of the pretty girl and her dog. I threw my- 
self on the sofa, and commenced castle-building, when my reveries were 
broken by the maid, who handed me a sealed note. I opened it. For the 
life of me I could not but laugh—it was an invitation to tea, from Mrs. 
Green, the stout gentlewoman opposite. Should I accept it? Pshaw! 
the thing was too ridiculous. She was older than my mother. I hesitated— 
that evening I had nothing to do—hang it! it would kill time for an hour. 
I took my hat, crossed the street, and found myself in the presence of the 
sugar-boiler’s widow. Mrs. Green was a comely dowager, now falling 
rapidly into flesh and years, but who no doubt some twenty summers 
since was of that class of vulgar beauty that one so frequently meets within 
the sound of Bow bells. She was as much over-dressed as her drawing- 
room was over-furnished. I was introduced by a piquant and pretty 
looking spider-brusher to her presence; and, for some minutes, I never 
saw a hostess and her guest more grievously embarrassed than the widow 
and myself. I shall abridge the interview. Mrs. Green recovered her 
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self-possession first, and came at once to business. She had four hun- 
dred pounds a year; ten thousand pounds in the three per cents ; her 
house was freehold; and all was in her own power, to dispose of as she 
pleased. ‘She was a lone woman, God help her! her relatives were 
worthless and undutiful—she wanted a husband and an heir—and the finale 
was, that her hand and fortune were at my disposal.” Odds wrinkles! 
here was a confession! What the devil was I to say or do? I stammered 
out my thanks, told the old story, not a marrying man—but of course, 
eternally obliged by the preference—took a polite leave of the dowager, 
and kissed the maid as she let me out. When I found myself in my own 
apartments, I could not but smile at the singularity of the matrimonial 
proposition I had received. Here, indeed, were a wife and fortune, and 
both unconditionally offered. I fancied the astonishment that the pro- 
duction of such a consort would create at home; smiled at its gross ab- 
surdity ; and yet, before three suns set, Mrs. Green had legally become 
Mrs. M‘Dermot. 


Julian; or, Scenes in Judea, is by the author of Letters from 
Palmyra and Rome, an American writer. He has fallen upon the 
not unhappy idea of depicting interesting periods in ancient history 
by means of imaginary characters and fancied occurrences ; both 
kinds of machinery, however, being kept as closely as possible in 
accordance with what we read in authentic narratives, whether this 
belongs to epochs in national annals and revolutions, or what relates 
to social condition and manners. ‘The author of Julian manages all 
this with very considerable verisimilitude as regards character, modes 
of thought, scenery, costume, and other significant features of the 
period selected. In the present instance, with a degree of proba- 
bility he has introduced the era of John the Baptist and of a Greater 
than he; carrying us not only to Rome but through Palestine ; 
bringing before us historical personages, the intrigues of the enemies 
of truth and the haters of divinely commissioned beings; attempting 
to portray the speculations that occurred with regard to the miracles 
which were worked and the doctrines taught; and describing the 
conversions as well as the enmities which resulted. We are con- 
ducted to the more prominent events in our Saviour’s life; there 
being a hint with regard to the Resurrection to be used for a 
sequel to the two volumes before us, which bring us to Passion 
Week. 

_We do not at all enter upon the question whether the life of 
Christ can safely and reverently be made the theme of fiction—of 
romance ; but we may state that the author of Julian has generally 
shown not only an intimate knowledge of the narratives in the New 
Testament, availing himself also of profane sources of information, 
but has with better success than we could have anticipated impressed 
solemn and lofty ideas of the Saviour. It is impossible by any frag- 
ments of the work to illustrate the manner in which this has been 
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accomplished. We shall merely therefore, after this vague notice 
of a remarkable fiction, present a sample of the author's pencil 
delineations, Jerusalem being the scene :— 


Mount Moriah, crowned with its Temple, rising from the vast supporting 
walls that form a part of the hill on which it stands, Mount Sion with its 
shining palaces, Acra and Bazetha, the heavy walls of the city girding it 
about, with their gate-ways and frequent towers—all lay before me, a 
vision of greatness and beauty not surpassed by any other I had ever 
beheld. The vast assemblage of temple, palace, and dwelling, with the 
swarming populace and all the thousand signs of overflowing and active 
life, struck the mind the more impressively too from standing, as it all did, 
in the midst of surrounding hills, whose bare and rugged tops and sides 
gave no token of aught but sterility and death. The eye beheld nothing 
upon them but flocks of sheep among the grey rocks, hardly to be distin- 
guished from the rocks themselves, and so only adding one more to the 
other features of desolation. Another scene was, however, presented by 
fertile valleys at their feet thickly inhabited, their olive orchards, and their 
vineyards creeping a little way up the barren hill-sides. At the roots of 
the hill we were upon, and all along upon the banks of the Kedron, the 
white, pointed tents of strangers and travellers were visible, who had, like 
ourselves, come thus early to witness the events that should ensue, while 
the roads leading to the gates of the city, and crossing the plains in all 
directions, were filled with crowds of those who on horse and on foot, or in 
vehicles of every various kind, were arriving or departing. Clouds of dust, 
converted by the rays of the setting sun to a gaudy purple hue, rose and 
hovered over the whole scene, through which glittered the shining points 
of polished harness, or the steel trappings of troops of Roman horse as 
they shot swiftly along. 





Art. 1X.—The Local Historian’s Table Book. By M. A. Ricwarpson. 


Groombridge. 


WHETHER an expert and erudite antiquary, or not, there is no 
person, unless he be utterly spoiled by selfishness and morbid affec- 
tions, but who takes delight in antiquities. It is a love which be- 
longs to human nature,—it is a feature of the romance which 1s in 
man. We therefore always hail with cordiality any contribution 
to our stock of learning in ancient walks, and not the less when It 
may be among ruins, especially if under the pilotage of any one 
well read in the locality; and this partiality must account for our 
returning to Mr. Richardson’s Table Book of ‘* Remarkable Occur- 
rences, Historical Facts, Traditions, Legendary and Descriptive 
Ballads, &c. &c., connected with the counties of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Northumberland, and Durham ;” seeing that a very consider- 
able increase of the parts of the work has occurred since we bestowed 
upon it a short notice. 

All the world knows that the Border counties of England and 
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Scotland must be rich in whatever confers interest upon history. 
Architecture, poetry, and song; wild adventure and daring exploits ; 
magnanimous character and wonderful devotion ; the fate of princes 
and of realms, are things that must be intimately combined with 
these districts, the whole having at this day such a halo of antiquity 
shed around them as renders the region particularly attractive, and 
only requiring a diligent, enthusiastic, and otherwise competent 
chronicler or collector to recommend it to the study of all, be they 
foreigners or natives. ,By following the history not only chronolo- 
gically, and giving a compendious series of events from the earliest 
period at which dates begin, but by alighting at a great variety of 
places, and culling from every known source, a work of the present 
kind forcibly instructs with respect to the changes and the develop- 
ments which have occurred in one of the sections of the world most 
fertile of facts and indexes. Every spot of the counties in question 
may be said to teem with historical archives as well as with romantic 
associations. We proceed to note a few of the facts and also of the 
feelings that have characterized the sphere traversed by the compiler 
of the Table Book. 

The founding of religious houses will always supply an abund- 
ant crop of events and traditions ; as will also the erection and for- 
tifying of feudal strongholds. The granting of corporate privileges 
by royalty for signal services done, and hospitable reception in 
progresses ; the legends and ensigns of armorial bearings; together 
with many other distinctions, are multitudinous in the history of 
the Border districts. Thus, in the year 1235—* King Henry III. 
granted a special liberty to the men of Newcastle that no Jew should 
reside amongst them.” It is added that an hundred marks appear 
to have been paid for this privilege. 

Again, the dates when particular articles came to be manufactured, 
and their prices, are often mentioned, as well as of the produce and 
working of mines, &c. Wherever records have been found in parish 
and county registers of remarkable domestic occurrences, of crimes, 
and the like, these are quoted by Mr. Richardson. There are many 
entries of people living to an extreme old age. We find amongst a 
great diversity of curious facts the following, belonging to the years 
1684-5.“ For carrying 26 quakers to Durham, £2 17s.” “* De- 
parted this life, John Borrow, (of Durham,) and ’twas reported 
y‘ he see a cotch drawn by 6 swine, all black, and a black man satt 
upon cotch box; he fell sick upon’t and dyed, and of his death 
severall apparitions appeared after.” This record naturally directs 
attention to the superstitions which were wont to be current on the 
Borders. ‘There were haunted houses, stories about ghosts, and 
other themes of fear which the custom of both young and old up- 
held when assembling to watch the dead at night, and to relate 
anecdotes of terror. 
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Such stories take local shapes. A headless woman at a particular 
turn of the road, very probably at the end of a plantation, would 
jump up behind a rider returning from market, especially if John 
Barleycorn inspired the farmer or butcher. Though among the 
Northumbrian peasantry the number is not great of persons who 
profess to testify, from their own experience of the appearances of 
ghosts, wraiths—that is, the apparition of a person before death— 
death-hearses and the like, yet, we are told there are many who con- 
tinue to believe that such things not only have been, but may still 
exist. ‘‘ The troubled spirits which most frequently vexed the 
upper air, and made night hideous, were those of persons who had 
been murdered, and of misers who had hidden treasures and failed 
to discover it before their decease. Persons who mourned with inor- 
dinate grief the death of parent, child, husband, wife, or friend, were 
sometimes visited by the spirit of the departed, and solemnly warned 
not to disturb the repose of the dead by their unavailing lamenta- 
tions.” When a person dies amongst the middle classes, it is cus- 
tomary to remove the looking-glass, or to cover it with a white 
cloth. “ The imagination being excited, shadows might in the glass 
assume the appearance of unearthly forms.” 

Some of these customs and fancies may have a local complexion: 
others of them extend far beyond the north of England; and indeed 
may be said to have an abode wherever the population is thinly 
scattered and the country mountainous. One of the most extraor- 
dinary superstitious traditions before us is described in verse, namely 
“The Laidley (a northern corruption for loathly, i. e. loathsome) 
Worm of Spindleston-heugh. A song about 500 years old, made 
by the old mountain-bard, Duncan Fraiser, living on Cheviot, A.D. 
1270. First printed from an ancient manuscript. By the Rev. 
Robert Lambe, Vicar of Norham :”— 


The king is gone from Bambrough castle, 
Long may the princess mourn, 

Long may she stand on the castle wall, 
Looking for his return. 


She has knotted the keys upon a string, 
And with her she has them ta’en, 

She has cast them o’er her left shoulder, 
And to the gate she is gane. 


She tripped out, she tripped in, 
She tript into the yard ; 

But it was more for the king’s sake, 
Than for the queen’s regard. 


It fell out on a day, the king 
Brought the queen with him home ; 
And all the lords, in our country, 
To welcome them did come. 
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Oh! welcome father, the lady cries, 
Upon your halls and bowers ; 

And so are you, my step-mother, 
For all that’s here is yours. 


A lord said, wondering while she spake ; 
This princess of the North 

Surpasses all of female kind 
In beauty, and in worth. 


The envious queen replied, at last, 
You might have excepted me ; 

In a few hours I will her bring 
Down to a low degree. 


I will her liken to a Laidley worm, 
That warps about the stone, 

And not till Childy Wynd comes back, 
Shall she again be one. 


The princess stood at the bower door 
Laughing, who could her blame ? 
But e’er the next day’s sun wént down, 

A long worm she became. 


For seven miles east, and seven miles west, 
And seven miles north, and south, 

No blade of grass or corn could grow, 
So venomous was her mouth. 


The milk of seven stately cows, 
(It was costly her to keep,) 

Was brought her daily, which she drank 
Before she went to sleep. 


At this day may be seen the cave, 
Which held her folded up, 

And the stone trough, the very same 
Out of which she did sup. 


Word went east, and word went west, 
And word is gone over the sea, 

That a Laidley worm in Spindleston-Heughs 
Would ruin the North Country. 


Word went east, and word went west, 
And over the sea did go ; 

The Child of Wynd got wit of it, 
Which filled his heart with woe. 


He called straight his merry men all, 
They thirty were and three: 

I wish I were at Spindleston, 
This desperate worm to see. 
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Having fallen upon verse, we extract a dirge, with an introductory 
notice :— 


The following beautiful fragment was taken down by the late R. Surtees, 
of Mainsworth, from the recitation of Anne. Douglas, an old woman, who 
weeded in his garden. It is imperfect, and the words within brackets were 
inserted by Mr. Surtees, to supply such stanzas as the chantress’s memo 
left defective. The hero of the ditty, if the reciter be correct, was shot to 
death by nine brothers, whose sister he had seduced, but was afterwards 
buried, at her request, near their usual place of meeting; which may account 
for his being laid, not in holy ground, but beside the burn. The name of 
Barthram, or Bertram, would argue a Northumbrian origin, and there is, 
or was, a Headless Cross, among many so named, near Elsdon in Northum- 
berland. But the mention of the Nine-Stane Burn, and Nine-Stane Rig, 
seems to refer to those places in the vicinity of Hermitage Castle, which 
is countenanced by the mentioning our Lady’s Chapel. Perhaps the hero 
may have been an Englishman, and the Lady a native of Scotland, which 
renders the catastrophe even more probable. 


BARTHRAM’S DIRGE. 


They shot him dead at the Nine-Stone Rig, 
Besides the Headless Cross, 

And they left him lying in his blood, 
Upon the moor and moss. 


* * * ”~ 


They made a bier of the broken bough, 
The sauch of the aspin grey, 

And they bore him to the Lady Chapel, 
And waked him there all day. 


A lady came to that lonely bower, 
And threw her robes aside, 

She tore her ling [long] yellow hair, 
And knelt at Barthram’s side. 


She bathed him in the Lady-Well 
His wounds so deep and sair, 

And she plaited a garland for his breast, 
And a garland for his hair. 


They rowed him in a lily-sheet, 
And bare him to his earth, 

[And the Gray Friars sung the dead man’s mass, 
As they pass’d the Chapel Garth. | 


They buried him at [the mirk ] midnight, 
[When the dew fell cold and still. 

When the aspin grey forgot to play, 
And the mist clung to the hill. | 
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They dug his grave but a bare foot deep, 
By the edge of the Ninestone Burn, 

And they covered him [0’er with the heather-flower, | 
The moss and the [ Lady] fern. 


A Gray Friar staid upon the grave, 
And sang till the morning tide, 

And a friar shall sing for Barthram’s soul, 
While the Headless Cross shall bide. 


It is hardly necessary to mention that the English Border 
counties are full of reminiscences of Scottish invasions; and that 
the records take every shape,—of Jament and triumph,—of rancour 
and ridicule. We close with “ Jockie’s Lamentation,’—whose sedi- 
tious works was the loss of his country and his kirk,—to a stately 
new Scottish tune. From a Black Letter folio in the British 
Museum. Contributed by Frederic R. Surtees, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple :— 


These singularly quaint lines though “ evil apparelled in the dust cob- 
web of an uncivil age,” are antique and interesting. They allude to the 
treacherous conduct of the Scottish nation, during the early part of the 
civil wars of Charles I. and II., and particularly refer to the vengeance 
taken upon them by Cromwell at the battle of Dunbar, when, having pre- 
viously profited by their rebellion, he then invaded their country and 
reduced them to subjection. In that action, which took place in 1650, a 
full measure of retaliation was given, and it is the pitiful figure of the 
Scotch there and subsequently, that elicits Jockie’s Lamentation, when 
contrasted with their rapacity in sacking Newcastle, after having stormed 
it at the conclusion of a two years’ siege under Lesley Lord Leven, a. p. 
1644. The style of the pasquinade somewhat resembles that of the well 
known song :— 


** Bonny Scot all witness can 
England has made thee a gentleman,” &c. 


It may be observed, there is a strong coincidence between the ‘‘ Lament- 
ation” and the statements of historians, in several little incidents connected 
with the siege of Newcastle and the battle of Dunbar. 

The pilfering of “the suits and silks,” for instance, described in the 
former, exactly tallies with the following extract from Lithgow’s inflated 
account of the storm and siege of Newcastle, published in the “‘ Newcastle 
Reprints.” ‘Then begun the whole Armie, commanded, and uncom- 
manded (observing king David’s ancient rule, that they who stayd with 
the Baggage, and they that fought in the field, should share the booties 
alike) to plunder, I say, for twenty-foure houres time, being an act of 
permission although to no great purpose. And why? because the common 
souldiers being onely able to plunder the common people (although they 
might have justly stretched their hands further) had for the greatest part 
of them but small benefite, excepting only. household stuff, as bed-cloaths, 
linnings, Tanned leather, calve skins, men and womens apparell, pans, 
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pots, and plates, and such like common things.’’ Advert too, to Echard’s 
account of the battle of Dunbar, in his History of England. Cromwell, 
the night before the action, ‘ having refreshed his men in the Town, and 
above all things secured his matchlocks against the weather, while his enemies 
were careless of theirs ; early in the morning, being Tuesday the third of 
Sept., drew out a strong party of horse, and falling on the horse guards 
made them retire ; and if his design was formerly but to have made his 
way, he now altered it, by this opportunity of the supine security of his 
enemies. So immediately his bodies both of horse and foot advanced, 
and without any considerable resistance took the Scots cannon, and entered 
their camp, where presently there was nothing but noise, tumult and con- 
fusion, men running always they knew not whither, the cries and groans of 
dying men, shouts and loud acclamations of the conquerors, flying, blood 
and slaughter. All the general officers fled in time, and most of the foot 
souldiers left their poor souldiers to the mercy of Cromwell ; and most of 
the horse, with the committee and ministers saved themselves, though 
several of the latter suffered. Three thousand were killed, and nine thou- 
sand taken prisoners ; fifteen thousand arms, all the artillery and ammu- 
nition, with above two hundred colours, fell into the hands of the con- 
querors, and all with the loss of scarce three hundred English—The 
prisoners, after the wounded, weak, and those of no value, were set at 
liberty, were driven like turkeys to Newcastle in England, where about 
sixteen hundred of them were starved, having nothing to eat but green 
cabbage leaves and oats in small proportion: the stronger persons, that 
outlived this diet, were condemned to the sugar mills, and by the English 
planters transported to the West Indies. So much kindness had Cromwell 
for his brethren in Scotland.” 


JOCKIE’S LAMENTATION, 


When first the Scottish wars began, 

The Englishman did lead the van 
With musket and pike ; 

The bonny, blyth, and cunning Scot 

Had laid a plot, but we could not 
Smell out the like. 


Although he could neither write nor read, 
Yet general Lesly past the Tweed, 

With his gay gang of blew caps tall, 
Along we march’t with our general ; 
Newcastle we took all in a trice, 

And thought for to make it our Paradise ; 
And then we were gallant and gay, 

For why? we took their pillage away. 


Then straight to plundering we did fall 

Of great and small, for we were all 
Most valiant that day ; 

And Jenny in her silken gown, 

The best in town from foot to crown, 
Was bonny and gay. 
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Our suits and our silks did make such a smother, 
That hardly next day we knew one another ; 

For Jockie he was wondrous fine, 

And Jenny in her silks did shine ; 

For there I’se did get me a beaver then, 

But now it is bent to a cap again ; 

For a red coat got every rag, 

That Jockie now and Jenny must bag. 


The English raised an army straight, . 
With meikle state, and we did wait 
To charge them all: 
Then every valiant musket man 
Put fire in pan, that we began 
Apace to fall. 


For when that the powder was touched by the coal, 
Then every man did pay for his poll : 

For the red coat the battle won, 

And Jockie fast to Scotland did run: 

And at Dunbar fight, a weel and a neer, 

For there we were put to a meikle fear : 

They took our guns and silver all, 

And hung up our silks in Westminster Hall. 


Full well I wot in Lancashire, 

Our brethren dear did plunder there, 
Both rich and poor: 

Which caused the fury of the north, 

When we set forth to be in wroth, 
And were as sore ; 


For when that the red coats had knocked us down, 
The country people in every town 
Did beat Jockie over the face ; 
And was not this a pitiful case ? 
They bid us remember our plundering tricks, 
And thumpt us, and beat us with cudgels and sticks : 
But the deil burn my body and wame, 
If ever I’se gang to England agen. 





Art. X.—1. Journal of a Tour in Greece and the Ionian Islands. By 
Wititram Mure, of Caldwell. 2 vols. Blackwood and Sons. 

2. Excursions in Albania, §c. By Captain J. Best, Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment. Allen. 

Mr. Mure, a Scotchman, and we believe a member of a distin- 

guished family, appears to have a profound acquaintanceship with 


the ancient classics, and to cherish a particular enthusiasm for those 


of Greece. His volumes not merely prove that he can fluently trans- 
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late the poets in forcible verse, but that he can give such illustra- 
tions as Pope, and even Cowper, entirely overlooked. This he has 
been enabled to perform in consequence of his classical education, 
study of Greek antiquities in the works of the principal topogra- 
phers, and of his own personal investigations during a tour in 1838. 
He proceeded from Ancona to Corfu; thence he directed his course 
to Ithaca, which he explored with the Odyssey and other guides in 
his hand or lively recollection. Afterwards he visited the most 
noted sites and towns of Greece, as well as many of less import- 
ance; not only identifying, as he believes, many localities celebrated 
by Homer and others, but pointing out numerous customs and 
circumstances alluded to or described by the writers of the heroic 
age, which are observed to this day, as things inseparable from the 
country. 

It will not be expected that even as a classical tourist our author 
can communicate much that is really new, after Greece has been so 
often and minutely explored by scholars and artists. But we are 
not aware of the existence of any work which gives such a full and 
instructive view of the intimate relation between the ancient and 
the modern eras, impressed as his distinct and unaffected account is 
by plans and graphic illustrations; so that the modesty of the jour- 
nal matches with the sound ability which it displays. Throughout 
Mr. Mure has exhibited skill as well as anxiety in comparing pre- 
sent forms and habits with the usages that obtained thousands of 
years ago; having the manliness and the liberal curiosity to conduct 
many of his travelling studies while mingling freely with the people; 
so that his survey, both of the past and the present, may be very 
generally taken as correct. He has not studied effect by giving bold 
and broad strokes; preferring accuracy and the exercise of a calm 
judgment. 

But although there be much even in the present condition of 
Greece which reminded our author of what he had often loved to 
ponder over in works composed at a heroic period of the country’s 
history, yet there is such decay and demoralization to be almost 
everywhere and in everything detected, that his view is far from 
flattering or promising. In many districts the people are regardless 
of the laws; and the administration is also so imperfect, as seems to 
indicate that the Bavarian sway will be but of short continuance. 
Robberies and deeds of sanguinary violence are quite common, to 
the hindrance, in a great measure, of travelling and commerce. 
Assassination and plunder sometimes occur in the face of day, and 
in the presence of numerous witnesses. Nor are such deeds confined 
to professional brigands altogether. The peasantry in many cases 
carry on the trade of robbery; thus demonstrating not only how 
deep is the national degradation, but how wretched the condition 


of the people. These observations may serve to introduce a few 
extracts. 
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With regard to roads, and even a species of railway in ancient 
Greece Mr. Mure affords some striking notices :— 


It is generally supposed, and to a certain extent perhaps with justice, 
that the Greeks, amid all their advance in abstract science, were compara- 
tively backward in some of the most important and practical arts of civilized 
life, more especially in all that relates to interior communication by means 
of roads, bridges, &c. This was indeed in some measure a natural conse- 
quence of certain peculiar features, both of the geography of their native 
land and of their social system. In a country intersected in every direction 
by the sea, and inhabited by a people partial to a maritime life, the facili- 
ties of water-communication would in some degree supersede the necessity 
of roads on a grand scale, while the lofty mountain-ridges of the interior 
offered formidable obstacles to their construction. Other difficulties arose 
from the political subdivision of the Hellenic territory. Even under more 
favourable circumstances, the combination of numerous small bodies politic, 
for the purpose of great national undertakings, must always be attended 
with difficulty. But the interests and prejudices of the petty states into 
which Greece was separated by these very mountain-ridges, disposed them, 
perhaps, rather to impede than to facilitate the regular traffic across them. 
Convenient roads for wheel-carriages through such a country could only 
be the work of a powerful empire ; and even the great undertakings of the 
Romans seem to have been limited to comparatively level districts. Such 
routes as those which now lead across the Alps were reserved for the accu- 
mulated necessities and more extensive resources of modern civilization. 

There are, however, many strong evidences, both of a practical and a 
speculative nature, that under all these disadvantages this branch of internal 
economy was, according to the use and fashion of the age, carried, even at 
the remotest period of antiquity, to a much higher degree of perfection in 
Greece than has usually been supposed. Travellers have long been in the 
habit of remarking the frequent occurence of wheel-ruts in every part of 
that country, often in the remotest and least frequented mountain-passes, 
where a horse or mule can now with difficulty find a track. The term 
rut must not here be understood in the sense of a hole or inequality worn 
by long use and neglect in a level road, but of a groove or channel pur- 
posely scooped out at distances adapted to the ordinary span of a carriage, 
for the purpose of steadying and directing the course of the wheels, and 
lightening the weight of the draught, on rocky or precipitous ground, in 
the same manner as the sockets of our railroads. Some of these tracts of 
stone railway, for such they may in fact be called, are in a good state of 
preservation, chiefly where excavated in strata of solid rock. Where the 
nature of the soil was not equally favourable, the level was probably 
obtained by the addition of flags filling up the inequalities. It seems now 
to be generally admitted by persons who have turned their attention to the 
subject, that this was the principle on which the ancient Greek carriage- 
roads were constructed on ground of this nature. 


The next extracts afford an idea of what travelling is in Greece, 
and of the company as well as the accommodation met with in their 
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khans; Mr. Mure never losing an occasion to mark those illustra- 
tions and vestiges of ancient manners and customs which the classics 
have made familiar to him :— 


The night was chill, and the flames were soon increased by an accumu- 
lation of dry pine and olive-branches from the neighbouring forest, to a fur- 
nace of terrific heat and power, crackling and blazing most furiously to 
the very roof-tree of the hovel. This at first afforded much childish diver- 
sion to the rest of the circle; but great discomfort to myself, from the 
excessive heat and dazzling of the flames. I was, besides, in momentar 
expectation of the khan taking fire, when it would certainly have been 
burned to the ground—a catastrophe which, with its consequences, would 
at least have supplied my journal-book with an important adventure. The 
khanjee, however, with several of his other guests, also soon became alarmed, 
and took effectual measures to reduce the flames. Each man now pulled 
out his supper from his wallet, consisting of brown bread, garlic, leeks, 
preserved olives, and other dried vegetables, with abundance of wine. 
Every traveller or party carries his supply of liquor, in one or more large 
round wooden bottles, with flat sides, in form not unlike a lady’s flat- 
sided smelling-bottle, with a short neck or spout at one end, and four little 
pegs or feet at the other, to admit of its standing upright. Glasses or mugs 
are dispensed with. The bottle, when common to a party, is handed round, 
and each sucks his fill from the spout in his turn. 


Drunkard, and “ bibber of unmixed wine,” which were nearly 
synonymous terms with the ancient Greeks, appear no longer to be 
convertible. The practice of diluting with water is now quite obso- 
lete. The narrative proceeds :— 


The khanjee is expected to furnish little more than shelter, fireplace, 
and fuel. The remainder of the entertainment, for either man or horse, 
forms part of the traveller’s baggage. Mine host has, however, generally 
a limited stock of the customary fare for a case of emergency. The dried 
olives chiefly belonged to his store; and I seldom failed in obtaining plenty 
of fresh eggs, or even a fowl from his hen-roost. On the present occasion, 
as there appeared a deficiency of bread, he set about providing a supply, 
in a mode which realised to the letter the Scripture account of Sarah’s 
baking. He “took quickly a measure of meal, kneaded it, and made a 
_ cake on the hearth.” The loaf he produced was in fact a large round flat 
cake, or bannock, of about twenty inches in breadth, and three in thickness. 
When properly kneaded and shaped, it was laid upon the hearth, completely 
imbedded in a nest of fine embers deadened with ash, and was very soon 
ready for consumption. This was a common kind of loaf among the 
ancients, called Encryphias, or Pyriates, and by other varieties of name in 
different provinces and dialects. 


The conversation became exceedingly animated, although Mr. 
Mure could not follow it out sufficiently to take part in it:— 


Each man had his tale of predatory adventure to relate, in which, doubt- 
less, not a few had been actors, as well as sufferers. From hence they 
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proceeded to politics at large, and the state and prospects of the country. 
The principal orators were the barber and his fellow-traveller ; the former, 
more especially, who harangued with surpassing grace and fluency, and 
with all that air of conceit and authority which both his profession and 
nation entitled him to assume. His eloquence, though addressed to his 
antagonist or the company at large, I plainly observed, from his occasional 
side-glances in my direction, at the moment of his most pompous periods, 
was chiefly intended to produce an effect on myself. He was a short, 
slight, compactly built figure, with lively black eyes, a swarthy com- 
plexion, and somewhat oriental cast of countenance ; dressed, not, like his 
neighbours, in the white fustanella or philibeg, but in loose jacket and 
levant trowsers of a dingy olive colour, fastened at the knee round a stock- 
ing of the same hue; and as he sat, with his body bolt upright, his head 
crowned with his little conical skull-cap, and his legs tucked under him, 
sawing the air with his arms in energetic action, he put one very much in 
mind of an Indian juggler, or of one of those little squatting bronze idols, 
representing, I believe, the god Budha, which became common in our 
mythological cabinets after the last great Birmese war. The Chimariote 
warrior and Nicdla, who resembled each other a good deal in temper and 
manner, occasionaily hazarded a few laconic or sarcastic remarks, indicating 
the mixture of amusement and of contempt excited by the garrulity of the 
Athenian ; but scarcely any one of the party ventured formally to enter 
the lists with the two Attic orators. My Boeotian attendants said little or 
nothing ; but with the characteristic phlegm of their race, turned their 
eyes from the one speaker to the other, as each took the lead in the 
argument, with looks, whether of indifference, or of admiration at their 
eloquence, it was not easy to distinguish; and during the heat of the 
discussion, their physical wants having been satisfied, they lay down and 
composed themselves to sleep. As the debate began to flag, their example 
was followed by the rest of the company. The bed-accommodation con- 
sisted partly of rush mats, of which the khan supplied a certain number, 
its only domestic furniture—partly of their own shaggy goat-skin capotes ; 
while those who affected the luxury of a pillow, used their wallets, corn- 
sacks, or other articles of luggage best adapted to the purpose. 


The mention of each man having his tale of predatory adventure 
to relate, may be followed up with an account of the systematic 
practices of the regular banditti of Greece :— 


Several curious details respecting the habits of the Greek brigands in 
their more organized state, were supplied me by some veteran Philhellenes 
at Argos, from experience furnished in the course of their own military 
career. Their system of organization is very complete. Each band is 
distributed into three, or at the most four classes. The first comprehends 
the chief alone, the second his officers, or more accomplished marauders, 
the third the remainder of the gang. The booty is distributed into a cor- 
responding number of shares. The chief is entitled to one for himself, and 
each subdivision of his force to another respectively. As the number of 
each rank is in the inverse ratio of their merit, the emoluments of the 
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various members are thus in the proportion of their services. When acting 
in detached parties, for the more ready communication with each other or with 
head-quarters, they have a system of signals; which consists in piling stones 
in small cairns or pillars, conveying, according to their variety of form 
and arrangement, or the number of stones employed like the ciphers of our 
telegraphs, each a different signification to the initiated. When on the march 
and anxious to observe secrecy in their movements, they are careful never 
to follow the beaten track for more than a certain distance at a time; but 
every two or three miles the whole party strike off at separate tangents 
into the mountains, and remuster at a preconcerted point on a more 
advanced stage of their journey. While on the road, they travel in single 
file, one in front of the other ; and the last two or three of each party drag 
a bush behind them to efface the mark of their footsteps in the dust. 
Similar precautions are taken at their bivouacs to destroy all trace of their 
movements. Their fires they manage in such a manner as to leave no 
black spot on the ground, by placing a thick layer of green wood below 
on which the dry is piled and lighted, as upon a hearth: and before leaving 
the place, they lift the lower stratum in one mass, with the ashes on the 
top of it, carry it to some distance, and strew it in the recesses of the 
forest. 

In laying their ambush, their tactic is to entrap their victims into the 
very centre of their body, and then, starting suddenly out upon them from 
their lurking-places, to hem them in on every side with a chevaux-de-frise 
of muskets pointed at their breasts, so as to prevent the possibility of either 
resistance or escape. The travellers receive at the same moment (unless 
the object is to kill or make prisoners, rather than mere plunder) the order 
to lie on their faces ; when a portion of the gang stands guard over them 
while the remainder dispose of their baggage. The art they possess of con- 
cealing their persons on such occasions, is said to be most extraordinary : 
doubling themselves up behind stones or bushes, often to all appearance 
scarcely large enough to cover their bodies, studying the form and colour 
of the surface of the ground, and adapting it to that of their own clothes, 
so that an inexperienced person might even cast his eye over them, and 
yet pass them unobserved like a hare or rabbit in its form. One of my 
informants assured me that he had in one instance suddenly found himself 
encompassed by a body of a dozen or fifteen armed men, on ground where 
he could scarcely before have thought it possible a single one could have 
found a hiding-place ; so that, on looking around afterwards, it appeared 
almost as if his enemies had sprung up, like the Cadmean heroes of old, 
from the bowels of the earth. Skill and boldness in the conduct of an 
ambush were as essential in the tactics of the ancient heroes as of the 
modern Kelphts; and there can be little doubt that these very arts were as 
carefully studied and as successfully practised by a Diomed as a Koloko- 
troni. The best precaution against this danger is a little dog trained to 
range the ground in front of his master, and whose instinct will effectually 
baffle the utmost perfection of Klephtic wisdom or ingenuity. 


Still these regularly organized robbers are said to be diminishing 
in point of numbers since the close of the Turkish sway, the present 
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government having enlisted many of them into its service upon the 
principle, we suppose, of ‘set a thief to catch a thief.” Of the 
existing worthies of the brigand calling, Mr. Mure could speak 
from something else than hearsay, having been in imminent danger 
of an attack from a party of them “ within little more than a mile 
of a station of gendarmes, who had assured me not half an hour 
before that the country was perfectly secure.” In connexion with 
the event mentioned, he observes that he had practical evidence of 
what had often been told him, viz. concerning the high perfection 
in which the Greek and the Albanian mountaineers possess the 
physical senses. In these respects, he says, this hardy race ‘‘ enjoy 
the same advantages as that which occupied their native country 
three thousand years ago, and which, whether descended from it or 
no, they in many respects so closely resemble.” He further observes 
that “ besides a piercing eye and a delicate ear, swiftness of foot is 
to this day, as in those of Achilles, considered as one of the most 
valuable qualities of a soldier, and one in which the hero of Troy 
might perhaps have found his match among those of the late Turkish 
war. 

We have already stated that there could not be many novelties 
for Mr. Mure to discover in the character of ruins or monuments of 
the heroic periods. He appears, however, to deserve credit for at 
least one important contribution to antiquarian knowledge: we 
allude to an examination and a description of hitherto an unnoticed 
arched bridge, which he feels confident must have been erected long 
before the time when, as has been generally supposed, the Romans 
communicated the secret of this architectural form. After a diligent 
and tiresome search, in consequence of certain statements made to 
him, he found what he considers a complete confirmation of his pre- 
viously entertained opinion with regard to the arch of concentric 
layers or blocks, as witnessed in the construction of a bridge of 
Cyclopian masonry, not far from Sparta, the arch being in a perfect 
state of preservation. We quote his details concerning this monu- 
ment and then dismiss the volumes :— 


On emerging from a thick grove of olives, and turning up a ravine to 
the right, the object of our pursuit presented itself full in front ; and, with 
the exception perhaps of the Lion-gate of Mycenz, I scarcely know a 
monument the first view of which produced so powerful an impression on 
my mind. No entire ancient bridge of any kind, still less an arched 
bridge of a genuine Hellenic period, had hitherto been known to exist 
within the limits of Greece; and even the ability of the Greek masons to 
throw an arch had been very generally questioned. Here I saw an arched 
bridge of considerable size and finished structure, and in a style of masonry 
which guarantees it a work of the remotest antiquity—probably of the 
heroic age itself. This monument, therefore, while it tangibly connects us 
with a period of society separated from our own by so wide a blank in the 
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page of history, realises to our senses a state of art to all appearance 
proper and peculiar to itself, and which, but for the existence of this and 
a few other venerable remains of the same class, might be considered (as 
the men by whom they were constructed have been, by some modern 
schools of sceptics) to be but the unreal visions of a poetical fancy. The 
beauty of its situation adds much to its general effect. It is built just 
where the stream it traverses, a respectable tributary of the Eurotas, issues 
from one of the deepest and darkest gorges of Taygetus. I could learn no 
other name for this river than that of the neighbouring village on its banks, 
which is called Xerdkampo (Dry-field.) It brings down a considerable 
body of water, dammed up immediately below the bridge for the supply of 
the village-fountain. The masonry of the arch, the piers, and the portions 
of wall immediately connected with either, are ancient, and in good pre- 
servation. The parapet is modern, of poor rubble-work ; and where the 
outer Cyclopian facing of the retaining wall at the extremity of each flank 
has fallen away, traces are also visible of Turkish repairs. ‘The span of 
the arch is about twenty-seven feet ; the breadth of the causeway between 
the parapets from six to seven. Each parapet is about one foot three 
inches in thickness, giving nine or ten feet for the whole breadth of the 
arch. There are no visible remains of pavement. Although the pre- 
cipitous nature of the ground rendered it impossible to obtain any full 
view of the upper or western front of this monument, I was yet enabled to 
ascertain that the masonry is at least as well preserved on that side. The 
largest stones are those of the arch; some of them may be from four to 
five feet long, from two to three in breadth, and between one and two in 
thickness. In size and proportions they are nearly similar to those which 
form the interior lining of the Heroic sepulchres of Mycenz ; and the 
whole character of the work leads to the impression of its being a structure 
of the same epoch that produced those monuments. Even those who may 
not be willing to acquiesce in this view will scarcely venture to dispute its 
genuine Hellenic, or rather Spartan antiquity. Apart from the style of 
the masonry, it is hardly in a situation to admit of its being a work either 
of the Macedonian or Roman periods, lying as it does in this remote 
corner of the peninsula, where in later times it is little likely there could 
have been a thoroughfare of sufficient importance to warrant such expen- 
sive undertakings. Its existence, therefore, seems sufficient in itself to 
establish the use of the arch in Greece at a very remote epoch. 


Captain Best’s “‘ Excursions in Albania; comprising a descrip- 
tion of the wild boar, deer, and woodcock-shooting in that country ; 
and a Journey from thence to Thessalonica and Constantinople, 
and up the Danube to Pest,” is a performance quite as becoming a 
military man, as Mr. Mure’s is worthy of the scholarly character. 
The gallant officer, being on the staff of the governor of the Ionian 
Islands, along with others, frequently made sporting excursions to 
Albania, where there is an amazing abundance of woodcocks, and 
sometimes the wild boar, as well as the deer, is to be met with. 
The country, however, is in such a wasteful or rather uncultivated 
and untamed condition,—swamps, forests, and underwood predomi- 
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nating, and being thinly inhabited,—that the sportsman’s amuse- 
ment has to be purchased at the expense of great fatigue and bad 
shelter. Nor are the Albanians much more scrupulous in the way 
of helping themselves, should they fall in with a single fowler, than 
some of the bands described by Mr. Mure. One prominent feature, 
therefore, in the Captain’s Journal, consists of sketches of the sport 
obtained day after day, and of the manner of life which the sports- 
men led. 

But his tours were of a more extensive nature than one who 
shoulders a fowling-piece necessarily contemplates ; embracing a 
very considerable amount of travel, as the title of the book informs 
the reader, and in a variety of directions. While pursuing these 
erratic courses he made the best use of his time, his information, 
and his ability, to describe not merely scenery and the incidents of 
travel, but manners and the prospects of nations, as well as their 
present condition. All this is done in a straight-forward style, 
whatever may be thought of the sagacity or political philosophy of 
the author; the narrative throughout being spirited, and not with- 
out a picturesque power, enabling the reader to see and to feel 
pretty much as the Captain did himself; which is rather a rare 
result. 

Much of the ground over which he sped was not merely in an 
anomalous state as regards culture, but the people were, as might 
be expected, correspondingly barbarous. The customs, as well as 
the soil, were very generally indicative of a low standing on the 
ladder of civilization; and even the paucity of inhabitants, over 
lands which once had supported vast multitudes, been the theatre 
of grand achievements, and an asylum for art, furnished proofs of 
ignorance and degeneracy as well as of misgovernment. With 
regard to the anomalous condition of soil and of property, Thessaly 
afforded an illustration :— 


Occasionally we passed a piece of magnificent rye, in full ear at that 
early season, with straw the longest I ever saw in my life ; while the num- 
ber of wild pigeons that kept constantly rising out of these and other 
fields of corn, as we rode past them, was positively marvellous. The 
plain must be marshy in winter; but the whole of it might be easily kept 
dry enough for cultivation by a few cross-dikes, the parts which are cul- 
tivated being drained effectually in that manner. 

On passing one very magnificent piece of wheat, I observed incidentally 
to the surrigee, that it was in fine condition; and asked if he knew to 
whom it belonged. 

“* How could he tell?” was his reply; ‘‘any one that can afford to 
watch and guard it may sow wherever he pleases ; and when the time of 
harvest comes he may reap it if it has not been stolen before that; and 
then some one perhaps sows there the next year, and the man who has had 
the crop sows somewhere else.” 
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“‘Then am I to understand that the land belongs to no one, and that 
any one may plough or sow where he pleases?’’ said I, somewhat sur- 
prised. 

“How can the land belong to any one?” asked in reply the equally 
astonished Albanian. ‘‘If I sow corn there, the corn is mine; if you 
sow, it is yours; if I see good grass there, I feed my horses, or sheep, or 
oxen, if I have any; and any other person may do the same: but the land 
is not mine.” 

** But to whom then does the land belong? May I come and turn out 
your flocks, or sow seeds where you want to sow 2?” 

‘Of course you may, if you can; but if I sow corn there, or feed my 
flocks there, I take good care to guard it, and not let you.” 


Besides plains, Thessaly presents singularly shaped pinnacles— 
sugar-loaf like rocks where many persons have fixed their dwell- 
ings, beyond the reach of unwelcome visitors. We thus read of 
these inaccessible abodes :— 


We continued to follow the course of the Peneus through a magnifi- 
cently-wooded country for about four hours more ; when we found our- 
selves in the midst of those huge conglomerate rocks, which seem quite 
alive with convents. Some are built on the summits of sugar-loaf like 
rocks, others about half-way up the faces; but all most carefully con- 
structed in situations apparently inaccessible, and in which they seem to 
have been placed by enchantment, for it is difficult to conceive how the 
materials requisite for their construction could have been carried up the 
sides of almost perpendicular rocks several hundred feet high, or how a 
sufficient footing could have been gained at the summits of the almost 
pointed ones, on which some of the convents stand, to place the machinery 
for raising up the foundation-stones. 

These huge rocks cover a space of about one mile and a half in length, 
and of a variable width. They are akind of soft conglomerate, with sea- 
pebbles and shells in great quantities ; but they show evident marks of the 
effects of time and weather on a not very solid kind of stone. Besides 
the convents, there are houses in all directions in and under these rocks; 
to all of which the access is, as to the convents, by a rope-ladder, which 
can be drawn up at pleasure, or by some most impracticable steps cut in 
the solid rock. 

The convent we were about to visit was the Agios Stephanos, which is 
one of the highest. Leaving our horses at the foot of the hill, we reached, 
after about a quarter of an hour’s hard climbing, a spot where, on looking 
up, we saw, about one hundred and eighty feet perpendicularly over our 
heads, a projecting wooden building, to which a basket, which was on the 
ground close to us, was attached by a cord, and which basket appeared to 
be used as a means of conveyance for provisions, &c., from the spot 
where we stood to the monks residing in the regions above. We had tbus 
arrived at the back of the rock on the summit of which the Agios Stephanos 
stands; its height above us being one hundred and eighty feet, whilst its 
height above the plain on its front and two side faces must be three or four 
hundred feet. On hailing the monks to admit us, they told us to mount 
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by a series of strong but very disagreeable and ricketty ladders, in joints, 
which ran up one sloping side of the rock, and entered a covered kind of 
gallery about one hundred feet above the ground where we stood, but two 
hundred feet perpendicularly above the nearest point of the ground imme- 
diately below it. We considered this mode of ascent as impracticable to 
any but a sailor, and so declined attempting it. 

They then called to us to wait; and in a few minutes we saw descending 
from the building above a sort of strong cabbage-net with very large 
meshes, and capable of holding two persons at atime. The net is spread 
open upon the ground, and one or two persons sit down upon it cross- 
legged ; the upper meshes of the net are then collected together over his 
or their heads, and hung on an iron hook attached to the rope. The 
monks above then turn a capstan, and in two minutes and a half the 
traveller finds himself in their exalted abode, about one hundred and eighty 
feet above the level of the ground from which he started. I shall not 
easily forget the extraordinary appearance of S and our servant Gio- 
vanni, who came down together, their legs hanging out of the net through 
the very large meshes on opposite sides. They swung about a good deal 
as they slowly descended, and turned round like a joint of meat roasting 
over a slow fire. 

The usual mode of ascent, however, appeared to be by the ladders; and 
the monks seemed a good deal surprised at our asking for the net. 





Our concluding extract illustrates a round-about way of media- 
tion :— 

I remember well having on one occasion a long conversation with the 
chief of a convent in the island of Corfu. He was describing to me the 
number of miracles which had been performed in the church of his convent 
by a miraculous picture of the Virgin Mary ; in attestation of which mira- 
cles, each sick person who had been cured by performing a pilgrimage to 
that convent, had suspended some token in commemoration of his cure 
about the painting itself, which is a very small and not well-painted bust. 
‘But who do you consider performs these miracles ?” I asked, more from 
inadvertency than from any intention of provoking a religious dispute with 
the good-natured old monk. ‘‘ Who?” he replied; ‘‘ why she does,” 
pointing to the picture. ‘‘ You have no idea,” he continued, “ how good 
she is to us; e’ una excellente persona, Signore.” 

I chanced to turn: my eyes towards a picture of our Saviour, which 
appeared to be quite in the background compared to the position of that 
of the Virgin, with all her candles, nosegays, and decorations in the shape 
of small pieces of silver and tin, with eyes, legs, arms, &c. stamped upon 
them, in commemoration of the cures on those members performed by this 
miraculous picture: and I asked if they prayed to him as much as to the 
Virgin. ‘I will explain it to you,” he said: “you, Signore, are his Ex- 
cellency’s Aide-de-camp : well, I want to ask a favour of his Excellency : 
I am a poor ignorant man, who do not know how to address myself to so 
great a person, nor to explain to him my wants; so I go to you first, tell 
you my whole story, and then on one word from you to his Excellency I 
get what I want.”’ 
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Art. XI.—Rapport fait au Nom de la Commission, chargée d’examiner le 
Projet de Loi sur les Sucres; par M. Dumon, Député de Lot-et- 
Garonne. Séance du 8 Mai, 1837. 


TE commercial and economical importance of sugar is of modern 
date. It was known to the Greeks and Romans, as a medicinal 
substance, but not as afood or acondiment. Herodotus informs 
us, that the Zygantes, a people of Africa, had, “ besides honey of 
bees, a much greater quantity made by men.” ‘This was probably 
sugar, but not brought to a state of crystallization. Nearchus, the 
admiral of Alexander, ‘‘ discovered concerning canes, that they 
make honey without bees.” Megasthenes, quoted by Strabo, 
speaks, 300 B.c., of ‘‘ India stone, sweeter than figs and honey.” 
Theophrastus, in a fragment preserved by Photius, describes sugar 
as ‘a honey contained in reeds.” Eratosthenes, also cited by 
Strabo, and after him, Terentius Varro, are supposed to have meant 
sugar-canes by “ roots of large reeds growing in India, sweet to the 
taste, both when raw and when boiled, and affording, by pressure, 
a juice incomparably sweeter than honey.” 

Near the commencement of the Christian era, sugar was first 
mentioned under an appropriate name and form. “ In India and 
Arabia Felix,” writes Dioscorides, ‘a kind of concrete honey is 
called saccharon. It is found in reeds, and resembles salt in solid- 
ity, and in friableness betwixt the teeth.” After this, so learned a 
man as Seneca fell into fable on this subject. His account is this, 
** [tis said that in India honey is found on the leaves of reeds, 
either deposited there by the dews of heaven, or generated in the 
sweet juice and fatness of the reed itself.” Pliny, whose special 
study led him to look more carefully into the matter, gives all that 
the ancients knew about it, and a little more. ‘* Arabia,” he 
observes, “ produces saccharum, but not so good as India. It isa 
honey, collected on reeds, like the gums. It is white, crumbles in 
the teeth, and when largest is of the size of a hazel-nut. It is used 
in medicine only.” Afterwards Archigenes mentioned it, as “‘ India 
salt, resembling common salt in colour and consistency, but, in taste 
and flavour, honey.” Galen calls it sacchar, and says it was “a 
production of India and Arabia the Blest.” The author of the 
** Periplus of the Erythraan Sea” includes it, under the namef 
sacchari, in a list of articles, constituting the commerce between 
hither India, and the ports of that sea. 

If the assertion, that sugar was used in antiquity as a medicament 
only, needed confirmation, we ‘might find it in the fact, that the 
subject is not mentioned except by physicians and men of universal 
learning, nor with tolerable precision except by the former. None 
of them allude to any artificial process in the preparation of it. 
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Elian, about the middle of the second century, is the first who 
mentions the use of mechanical art in the extraction of the juice of 
the cane, and he is likewise the first who attempts to fix the seat of 
its culture. He tells us, that sugar is “‘ honey pressed from reeds, 
which are cultivated by the Prasii, a people dwelling near the mouth 
of the Ganges.” 

The Jewish histories make no mention of sugar. The only sweet 
condiment used by the Hebrews was honey. But it may have been 
in part “‘ honey made by men ;” for the Rabbins understand thereby 
not only the honey of bees, but also sirups made from the fruit of 
the palm-tree. 

During several centuries succeeding the Augustan age, no exten- 
sion of the knowledge or use of sugar appears to have taken place. 
It is occasionally spoken of, but to the same effect as by the Greek 
physicians of that age. So late as the seventh century, Paul of 
/Kgina calls it “ India salt,” and borrows the description of Archi- 
genes. 

At this time a new power appeared on the theatre of nations. 
The Saracens conquered and occupied western Asia, northern 
Africa, and southern Europe. ‘Their empire was scarcely inferior 
to that of Rome, in the period of her greatest prosperity and rapa- 
city. They pushed their conquests to the Garonne and the Rhone, 
to Amalfi, and the islands of the Levant and the A‘gean sea. 

To these ingenious barbarians the world is indebted for the 
modern manufacture and commerce of sugar. It is not known 
at what time they themselves became acquainted with it. Some 
authors have asserted, that it was not until the thirteenth century, 
and that the sugar-cane and the art of extracting and elaborating 
the juice were conferred upon the Europeans by the crusaders, or 
by the merchant adventurers, who penetrated the Indies after the 
return of Marco Polo. Each of these assertions has been vaguely 
received ; but a little attention will satisfy every inquirer, that 
neither of them is true. 

We have seen that several of the ancients, best acquainted with 
the subject, couple Arabia Felix with India as a source of sac- 
charum. Arabian writers of the ninth and tenth centuries speak 
of sugar as common in their times. In the year 906, the sugar- 
cane was cultivated, and sugar manufactured, at Ormuz, in Cara- 
mania, a province of the eastern Caliphate. An Arabian author 
of the Western Caliphate, who composed a treatise on agriculture 
about the year 1140, and who quotes another writer of his nation 
of the year 1073, gives full and precise directions for raising canes 
and manufacturing sugar. From all which Loudon concludes, that 
sugar has been cultivated in Spain upwards of seven hundred years, 
and probably as much as one thousand years. Salmasius declares, 
in 1660, that the Arabs had made our modern sugar more than 
eight hundred years. 
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One of the Christian historians of the Crusades, in the year 1100, 
states, that ‘‘ the soldiers of the Cross found in Syria certain reeds, 
called canaméles, of which it was reported that a kind of wild honey 
was made.” Another, in 1108, says, ‘‘ The crusaders found honey 
reeds, in great quantity, in the meadows of Tripoli, in Syria, which 
reeds were called sucra. These they sucked, and were much 
pleased with the taste thereof, and could hardly be satisfied with it. 
This plant is cultivated with great labour of the husbandman every 
year. At the time of the harvest they bruise it, when ripe, in 
mortars, and set by the strained juice in vessels until it is concreted 
in the form of snow or salt.” The same historian relates, that 
eleven camels laden with sugar were captured by the Christians, 
A similar adventure happened to Richard Coeur-de-Lion, in the 
second crusade. A third writer, in 1124, tells us, that “ in Syria 
reeds grow that are full of honey; by which is meant a sweet juice, 
which, by pressure of a screw engine, and concreted by fire, becomes 
sugar.” These are the earliest notices of the method of making 
sugar; and they refer to an apparatus and to processes used in the 
Saracen empire, and not known at that time, so far as European 
records show, to be used anywhere else. At the same time sugar 
was made at Tyre in Syria, then subject to the Saracens; and, in 
1169, that city is mentioned as ‘‘ famous for excellent sugar. 

The island of Sicily was the first spot upen which the sugar-cane 
is known to have been planted in Europe, though it is altogether 
likely that it was planted by the Moors full as early, if not earlier, 
in Spain and Portugal. That island was conquered by the Sara- 
cens in the early part of the ninth century, and was retaken by the 
Normans at the close of the eleventh. Immediately after that 
event we find that large quantities of sugar were made there. 
According to records still extant, William, the second king of 
Sicily, in 1166, made a donation to the convent of St. Benedict of 
‘* a sugar-mill, with all the workmen, privileges, and appurtenances 
thereto belonging.” 

If it was the crusaders who brought the sugar culture to Europe, 
how happened it, seeing that they were collected from all Europe, 
that no other part of that continent except Spain in the hands of 
the Arabs, and no other island of the Mediterranean except Crete, 
captured in the year 823, by an expedition from Spain, were favoured 
with that invaluable donation? It was not until three hundred 
years later, that it found its way into Cyprus, Rhodes, and the 
Morea; and this extension was not owing to rural tastes, or the 
spirit of improvement among the feudal barbarians, but to the com- 
mercial enterprise of the Venetians, who had for a long time carried 
on a lucrative trade in the article with India, Syria, Egypt, and 
Sicily, and were now, by conquest or purchase, the possessors 0 
Crete, and the later seats of the sugar culture above mentioned. 
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It may be further remarked, that the most important and profit- 
able of the manufacturing arts have never been propagated except 
by conquest or emigration. The woollen business was established 
in England by the weavers, fullers, and dyers, whom the frantic 
tyranny of the Counts of Flanders and their French allies drove, 
and the wise policy of the Henrys and Edwards welcomed, to Eng- 
land. The cotton manufacture, derived to the Arabians from Hin- 
dostan, was by them diffused over Africa, and fixed in Europe ; 
and thence brought by an enterprising operative to the United 
States. It seems scarcely credible that those half-naked, hard-riding 
demons, who are so often employed in stripping unfortunate Chris- 
tians, to the skin, are the identical people to whom Christendom is 
indebted for the comfort of a shirt. Such, however, is the fact. 
The Arabs conferred upon us that grateful, and now ornamental 
garment. 

It was not until the time of Justinian, five hundred years after 
silks was known and purchased at enormous prices at Rome, that 
the silk culture was brought into the Eastern Empire by two Per- 
sian monks, who had pursued it in China. It was established in 
Italy by a colony of Greek captives, and carried from Milan to 
Lyons by a company of Italian workmen, engaged by Francis the 
First. Finally, the Huguenots fled from treachery and intolerance 
to impart their skill to Spitalfields. The silk manufacture is more 
simple and cheap than that of sugar has hitherto been, and yet it 
required twelve hundred years to travel from Constantinople to 
London; and it has but just reached our shores after two hundred 
years more. 

It may help us to form some adequate notion of the difficulty 
with which manufacturing arts are propagated, if we reflect how 
hard it was to naturalize the cotton and woollen manufactures in 
the United States, and how far they still are from that fineness and 
finish, to which they attain in the workshops of Europe. 

The use of alkalies, in the clarification of the juice of the cane, 
was an invention of the Arabs. The original raw sugar of the East 
was debased by a mixture of mucilaginous matter, which opposed 
itself to the crystallization of the sugar, and determined it to a 
speedy decomposition after it was crystallized. To this day the 
Eastern sugar, except where the manufacture is directed by 
Europeans, or where the product has been converted by the 
Chinese into what we commonly call “ rock candy,” is much infe- 
rior to that of the West in purity, and in strength of grain. The 
only clarification, which the liquor appears to have undergone in 
the hands of the Eastern manipulators, was by skimming during 
the processes of evaporation and boiling. And, if we may judge 
from the imperfect and loose descriptions of modern travellers, this 
1s the extent of their knowledge at the present day. They seem to 
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know no other method of clarification in making sugar, and no art 
of refining except that of making candy. 

How the Arabs came to adopt a different method, it is perhaps 
impossible at this day to determine. Discoveries of this nature do 
not readily obtain publicity in any country. They are usually 
involved in as much mystery, and kept under a monopoly as long, 
as possible. Another characteristic of the Arabian method was the 
use of earthen moulds, of a conical form, for crystallizing and 
curing the sugar. In the East, broad earthen dishes were used for 
those purposes. These two characteristics of the Arabian method 
have come to us through the Spanish and Portuguese : and whence 
should they have derived them, except from the Arabs, Moors, or 
Saracens ?—different names given to the same people from the 
relations to places and to people, which they successively sustained. 
Arabs (according to a probable etymology of the work) means west- 
erns, because this people inhabited the west of Asia. When they 
had spread over the north of Africa, and occupied the remotest 
Hesperia of the ancient world, the body of their nation was, in res- 
pect to the emigrants, eastern, and that is the signification of Sara- 
cen. Moors was a name given to them by the Spaniards and other 
Kuropeans, from the circumstance of their having conquered and 
converted the inhabitants of Mauritania cr Morocco, incoporated 
them with their army, and issued immediately from their territory 
to take possession of Spain, Portugal, part of France and of Italy, 
Sicily, and the islands of the Augean Sea. 

We have seen that the Arabs had the art of cultivating the 
cane, and converting it into sugar. We know that sugar-canes, 
called “ the chief ornament of Moorish husbandry,” are still culti- 
vated in Spain, and the manufacture of sugar carried on. It is 
likewise made in large quantities on the river Suz, in Morocco; 
and at Teycut or Tattah constitutes a leading article of traffic with 
caravans, which traverse the great desert, and vend it in Timbuctoo 
and other markets of Central Africa. Sugar is still a production of 
considerable importance in Egypt, particularly in the district of 
Fayoum, and, until lately, the Seraglio at Constantinople was fur- 
nished thence with the nicest refined sugar. In 1560, sugar was 
imported at Antwerp from Portugal and Barbary. At the same 
period it was an article of extensive manufacture and traffic at 
Thebes, Darotta, and Dongola in Nubia and Upper Egypt. All 
these are undoubtedly the remains of the Arabian plantations. 

The Spanish and Portuguese word for sugar is azucar, agucar, 
or assucar, and the Arabic assokar or shuker. ‘This was derived 
from the Sanscrit sharkara or sarkara, meaning, in the primitives, 
sweet salt, and giving rise in antiquity to the terms saccharon, sac- 
char, sacchari, saccharum, and “ India salt.” The Arabic shuker 
is, with slight modifications, a universal term, except in China and 
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the Malayan archipelago; proof enough that we received this com- 
modity, and the art of preparing it, from neither of them, and that 
we and all the western nations are indebted for it to the Arabs, 
and through them to the Hindoos. The difference between the 
Spanish and Portuguese word, and other European names, is owing 
to the circumstance, that the two nations in close contact with 
the Arabs, incorporated the article a or al with the substantive, 
before which they head it, as they did in a great many other 
instances, algodon, for example, which is properly godon, goton, or 
koton. ‘The etymology of molasses will further illustrate our posi- 
tion, that we derived the art of sugar-making from the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, and through them from the Arabians. Me/asses, 
more frequently but incorrectly spelt modasses, is an abbreviation 
of mel de assucar, signifying, in Spanish and Portuguese, the honey 
of sugar. 

The Portuguese, under the auspices of Dom Henry, transplanted 
the sugar-cane from Sicily, as it is commonly supposed, though it 
might be from Portugal itself, to the islands of Madeira and St. 
Thomas. Herrara has raised great doubt of the historical correct- 
ness of the idea, that Sicily was resorted to at that time for sugar- 
canes. He declares positively that they were carried to the Africo- 
Atlantic islands “ from Granada, where they had been planted by 
the Moors.” 

It has been much disputed whether the sugar-cane was introduced 
into America from Europe, Asia, or Africa, or whether it be indi- 
genous there. The former is the opinion of all the historians of 
the old world, the latter of all the explorers of the new. Edwards 
reconciles them by supposing that both are true, which seems to be 
the most reasonable conclusion. It would be as absurd to suppose 
that the early European settlers of America would fail to carry 
that plant, with whose great value and agreeable uses they had just 
become well acquainted, to their new abode, especially when they 
were growing and were worked up in great quantities in the Cana- 
ries, whence all the adventurers were accustomed to take their 
departure, as it would to question the authority of the writers who 
positively affirm this fact. On the other hand, it would be an 
extravagant stretch of incredulity to doubt the clear testimony of 
the many eye-witnesses who declare that they found native sugar- 
canes in Guadaloupe, St. Vincent, Brazil, on the La Plata, and on 
the Mississippi; or the demonstration of Cook and Bourgainville, 
who brought a native and valuable variety from the Friendly 
Islands to the British and French West Indies. 

It is asserted by some that the plant was carried from Brazil to 
St. Domingo, having been previously brought to the former from 
the Portuguese kingdom of Angola, where it is still cultivated, or 
from the Portuguese possessions in Asia, where Vasco de Gama 
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and his successors, the conquerors of a great part of India, found 
sugar in abundance. Whencesoever the sugar-cane came to St. 
Domingo, or whether it came at all, it is certain that a company of 
sugar-makers were carried from Palm Island, one of the Canaries, 
to establish the manufacture in that oldest, except Brazil, of the 
American settlements. 

It is an interesting fact, that the art of sugar-making, propagated, 
we must conclude, both east and west from Asia, now completed, 
in opposite directions, the circumnavigation of the globe ; for, a few 
years after this establishment in St. Domingo, Cortez found that both 
sirup and sugar were made from the stalks of maize, by the natives 
of Mexico, and sold in their markets. The aborigines of Virginia, 
and probably of all North America, had the knowledge of making 
sugar from the juice of the maple. From them the Anglo-Ameri- 
can settlers undoubtedly derived it. 

In 1643, the English began the sugar business in Barbadoes, and 
in 1648 the French in Guadaloupe. The Dutch, expelled from 
Brazil, where they maufactured sugar in the sixteenth century, 
took refuge in Curagoa, St. Eustatia, and other islands, and finally, 
upon the exchange of New Amsterdam for English Guiana, in 
Surinam. To all these they transferred a considerable branch of 
industry which they had learned to practise, and knew how to 
appreciate. 

It is not known at what time the use of sugar began in England. 
It was probably as late as the fourteenth century. At that time it 
begins to take, in trope and verse, the place which honey had 
occupied, without a rival, since Moses and Homer. Chaucer uses 
the epithet ‘‘ sugreed over.” The chamberlain of Scotland, in 1829, 
speaks of loaves of sugar sold in that country at one ounce of silver, 
equal to sixteen shillings of our money, per pound. In 1333, white 
sugar appears among the household expenses of Humbert, a noble- 
man of Vienne, and it is mentioned by Eustace Deschamps as 
among the heaviest expenses of housekeeping. George Peale tells 
us that sugar with wine was a common drink in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It did not become an article of ordinary consumption until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. At that period, the 
Venetians imported it from Sicily and Egypt, and probably pro- 
duced it in Cyprus, Crete, and the Morea. One of their country- 
men, about two centuries before, had invented the art of refining, 
for which he received the sum of one hundred thousand ducats, 
nearly equal to one hundred thousand pounds at the present time. 
Previously to this they had pursued the Chinese method, and made 
candy only. This inventor adopted the cones from the Arabians, 
and probably obtained from their manner of clarification the idea, 
upon which he so far improved as to effect at last the complete 
purification of his product, It was from the Venetian refineries, 
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that France and England procured their small and high-priced 
supplies in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

By the creation of sugar plantations in the Portuguese and 
Spanish islands of Madeira, St. Thomas, and the Canaries, the stock 
was considerably increased. We begin then, for the first time, to 
have accounts of the number of sugar-mills, and the quantities 
manufactured. Thus we are told that in the island of St. Thomas 
there were, in 1524, seventy mills, making on an average 66,428 lbs. 
each, and upwards of two thousand tons in all. It was from those 
islands that Europe was for half a century mainly supplied. But 
the rapid exhaustion of the soil seems inseparable from the culti- 
vation of the cane with the labour of slaves and serfs. It is reason- 
able to suppose that this was the great cause of the succesive migra- 
tions of this business westward, and its early decline in Sicily, 
Spain, and the Africo-Atlantic islands. 

In St. Domingo there were, in 1518, twenty-eight sugar presses. 
In about half a century this island succeeded to the inheritance of 
the markets of Europe, which it monopolized and enlarged during 
a century and a half, exporting sixty-five thousand tons in one 
year, being about 100,000,000 lbs. surplus, after supplying the 
demand of the mother country. In any possible situation of that 
island, it could not have maintained until this time that monopoly, 
and that rate of production. At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the entire exportation from the West Indies and American 
settlements of every description was 440,800,000 lbs.; now it is 
about 400,000,000 lbs. from the British West Indies alone, and 
700,000,000 lbs. more from Brazil and the Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and Danish colonies. In 1750, only 80,000,000 lbs. were 
exported from the British West Indies, one fifth of the present 
export. 

Of course the consumption of sugar has greatly increased during 
the last half-century ; and it seems destined to an indefinite exten- 
sion. It is so nutritive, wholesome, and agreeable, that there can 
never be a limit to its use except in a prohibition or an inability to 
buy it. Men and nations differ widely in their tastes and habits in 
respect to most kinds of food, sauce, and drinks. Neither wheat, 
rice, flesh, nor potatoes can command unanimous favour. No 
article of housekeeping, save sugar, can be named which is univer- 
sally acceptable to the infant and the aged, the civilized and the 
savage. 

The population of the British West Indies is equal to that of 
Cuba; but their consumption of sugar was, in 1827, only 13,000,000 
lbs., eighteen pounds to an inhabitant, while that of Cuba was, 
in the same year, 44,000,000 lbs., or sixty-three pounds to an 
inhabitant. This difference is presumed to be owing to the pre- 
dominance of the free over the slave population in the latter island. 
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The ratio of the free population of Cuba to the slave, is three to 
one ; but inthe British West Indies one to three. ‘This proportion 
would give the difference of the quantities of sugar consumed with 
almost entire accuracy. 

The population of all the sugar-growing countries in the world 
is about 468,000,000. It is not to be presumed that each individual 
of this number consumes as much as the luxurious West Indian; 
but it will not be extravagant to suppose that they all consume as 
largely as the Mexicans. Mexico, by the lowness of wages, and 
the ignorance and poverty of the mass, may be considered as a fair 
representative of the nations inhabiting that belt of the earth which 
produces sugar-canes. She consumes, according to M. Humboldt, 
ten pounds to an inhabitant, all of domestic production. We thus 
determine proximately that the consumption of the other Hispano- 
American nations, and of the swarms which people the East, is 
5,000,000,000 Ibs. per annum, nearly four times as much as is 
used in Kurope and the United States. Great Britain consumes 
400,000,000 Ibs., about twenty-four pounds to each inhabitant ; the 
United States 200,000,000 lbs., sixteen pounds to an inhabitant. 
In Ireland, the consumption is 40,000,000 lbs., five pounds to an 
individual. In Russia, it is much less, being but a little more than 
one pound to a person, and 60,000,000 in the whole, unless the 
article be introduced inland from China, by way of Kiachta, as to 
some extent it probably is. Of the quantity consumed in Russia, 
we suppose 8,000,000 lbs. to be beet sugar. Belgium consumes 
only 30,000,000 Ibs., or seven pounds to an inhabitant, of which 
5,000,000 lbs. are beet; and Prussia, Austria, and the rest of 
Germany, 200,000,000 Ibs. of which 20,000,000 Ibs. may be beet. 
This is four pounds and a half to an inhabitant. Holland con- 
sumes 50,000,000 lbs., sixteen pounds to an inhabitant; Spain, 
the same, which is but four pounds to an inhabitant; France, 
230,304,549 lbs., seven pounds to each inhabitant. Of this, 
107,905,785 lbs. were, in 1836, made from bect-roots. With 
the exception of a few manufactories in Italy, the above figures 
show the extent of the beet-sugar culture. ‘Thus we have for the 
total consumption of sugar in Europe 1,267,000,000 lbs. of which 
140,000,000, or 62,500 tons, are beet sugar; and, for the total 
consumption throughout the world, 6,267,000,000 Ibs. 

The cost of the production of cane-sugar varies. It depends 
mainly on the price of labour. In the East, where labour is from 
dd. to 5d. a day, sugar costs to the manufacturer about Id. a pound. 
In the Americas, where, with the exception of the Hispano-Ame- 
rican republics, no wages, until very recently, have been paid to the 
labourer, the cost is 14d. a pound. The price for exportation will 
average 1?d. in the East Indies, and 23d. in the West Indies and 
other sugar-growing portions of America. These prices include 
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the profits of the native or resident merchant. In France, the duty 
on brown sugar is about 2d.; in England, about 23d. The grocers 
put on 1d. more, so that the article costs to the consumer, 


In France . ... . . . 53d. to 6d 
England. . . . . 6d. to 64d. 


Hamburgh (a free port) . . dByd. to 4d. 


Thus sugar costs the consumer in France and England four times 
the price at the place of growth. In Prussia, the duty is the same 
as in Great Britain; but in Russia, according to the price the arti- 
cle bears there, it cannot be less than 53d. per pound. 

The sugar-cane appears to have been, in all ages, a source of 
beverage in some form. lLucan describes the Eastern recruits of 
Pompey’s army thus, 

—‘ quique bibunt tenera ab arundine succos.”’ 


The Jews had an inebriating liquor which they called sacar, from 
which some etymologists in fact derive saccharum, but we think 
erroneously ; because it is certain that the ancient sugar, with its 
name saccharon, came from India, and equally certain that the Jews 
knew not sugar. It is not improbable, however, that some relation- 
ship exists between the Hebrew sacar, and the Hindoo sharkara, 
or sarkara, inasmuch as the drink, expressed by the former, was 
the juice of a reed, and, before fermentation, swect. Bruce found 
the cane used in Egypt and Nubia for making a drink, by concocting 
itin water. The inhabitants of Angola have made a similar use of 
it from time immemorial; so too did the ancient Ethiopians. The 
people of all countries are fond of chewing and sucking sugar-canes. 
The labourers everywhere grow fat towards the maturity, and during 
the cropping, of the canes. The Arabian horses were observed to 
grow fat 1 = Spain by feeding on the pulp, after the juice was ex- 
pressed. Sugar, eaten in considerable quantities, has the same — 
The king of Cochin-China causes his body-guard, consisting of : 
hundred men, to feed mostly on sugar and sugar-canes, in lee 
that they may appear more stout and handsome than other troops. 
Many aged persons have found great benefit from the free use of 
sugar. “Tt tends to render the skin and cartilages soft and supple. 
It might be excellent nourishment for patients submitting to expe- 
riments upon distorted limbs or spine. It is slightly laxative, and 
was valued on that account by the ancient practitioners. Dissolved 
in w ater, it is an antidote against arse nic, corrosive sublimate, ver- 
digris, blue vitriol, and other mineral poisons, and also those of fish, 
as lobster, dolphin, conger-eel, &c. Sugar seems to be the first 
support of vegetable life, and is well known to be the principal food 
of young animals. It perh saps yields more chyle than any other 
constituent of plants. Sugar, like common salt, is us seful after 
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excess in eating. It precipitates digestion, particularly with or 
after fruits; it excites the secretions of the digestive organs, and is 
good for old and inactive stomachs, There are many successful 
examples of aged persons taking it as their principal food during 
many years. 





—_--- 


Art. XII.—General History of the World. By Cu. Von Rotreck, LL.D. 
Longman. 4 vols. 


Dr. Rotreck is a Professor in the University of Freiburg, with 
many etceteras; and has written this General History, extending 
‘from the earliest times until the year 1831,” and which has now 
been translated from the German, “ and continued to 1840.” If, 
as we are informed, above 100,000 copies of it, in the original, have 
been sold within a few years, surely it was high time to have it done 
into our vernacular; the translation, so far as we can judge from 
internal evidence, being faithful, even frequently to the unnecessary 
use of a foreign idiom and neglect of expressive English. 

Of the merits of the work itself, we feel assured that no such 
high estimate will be formed in this country as has distinguished it 
inGermany. Various reasons may be assigned for a far less degree 
of popularity. There is not such a general tone here among pur- 
chasers of large works of that philosophic liberalism, or even of 
dogmatic radicalism among the poorer classes, as prevails in many 
foreign parts, and where the press is nevertheless gagged. Besides, 
the liberalism of the extremest sort which is publicly advocated in 
England, is of a practical and direct nature; whereas that which 
finds supporters on the continent, especially in Germany, among 
Professors and Doctors of Laws, appears to us to be essentially 
speculative,—often dreamy, even to the coinage of a mystic phrase- 
ology; all which is alien to our modes of thinking, speaking, and 
acting. Dr. Rotteck stands pre-eminent, we believe, in the esti- 
mation of his countrymen among the learned speculators alluded 
to, as the sale of many large editions of his General History 
proves. 

Again, we have in one compiled, abridged, or translated shape or 
another, epitomes of Universal History which are more accordant 
in their style and purpose to the British mind than the elaborate 
work under notice. No doubt it supplies, in a condensed shape, 
a comprehensive view of mankind, presenting as if in a panorama, 
what may be held to be not merely the distinct epochs in human 
history, but the various types, in their chronological order, of these 
epochs,—the characteristics of the periods as well as the connexion 
of the development. The Professor may at times be in error and 
fanciful with regard to the nature of the development, and also as 
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relates to its course and progress. Stil!, according to his plan, we 
have not only many great events and illustrious characters placed 
before us, but a number of expressive features, social and political, 
intellectual and moral, that will be of service to the student of 
history as finger-posts in future researches, and also as signals to 
recall, at something like its due time and place, that which he 
knew before. But, on the other hand, the German Doctor of 
Laws, when he comes down to recent periods, is too dogmatic and 
rhetorical to command sober attention; while his survey is so brief 
as sometimes not to be easily understood, or so general as to leave 
the reader not one whit the wiser; or, what is worse, so partial as 
to create utter distrust. 

To be sure the field to be traversed and cultivated, named in the 
title of the work, especially when it has, by a mapping and a 
modelling process, to be brought within the boards of four octavo 
volumes, must severely try the best read and the most reflecting 
author; so that large allowance must be made for the neglect or the 
mismanagement of some of its least tractable ridges and soils. 
And yet we think that something better might have been done 
within the bounds of the present work, had he more carefully 
selected his indexes, more warily subordinated the features of each 
period, and more plainly adduced his illustrations. Had he closely 
attended to systematic rules of the kind mentioned, we think that 
not only would the result have been more philosophic and intelli- 
gible, but that the earlier periods might have occupied much less 
space than they here do, and consequently that the demands of the 
latter would have been much more adequately answered. 

Going over the entire history of the human family, and dividing 
it into periods, the Professor adheres pretty closely to the generally 
received opinions, with regard, for example, to the account of the 
Creation, and indeed throughout the coup d’eil of the early epochs, 
We have already referred to the manner in which he fails to do 
equal justice to the modern eras. His subdivision is ninefold. 
We quote the parts :— 


1. Ancient history. From the commencement of the historical world 
to the great migration of nations; 7. e. from the first year of the world to 
the fifth century after the birth of Christ (4400 years in round numbers). 
First period : from Adam to Cyrus, the founder of the first empire of the 
world that is clearly known. From the year of the world 1 to 3425. 
Second period: from Cyrus to Augustus, or to the overthrow of the 
Roman republic. From 3425 to 3953 (528 years). Third period: from 
Augustus to Theodosius the Great, or from the battle of Actium to the 
great migration of nations. From 3953 to 395 after the birth of Christ 
(425 years). 2. Middle history. From the great migration of nations to 
the discovery of the two Indies. From the year of Christ 400 to 1500 
(1100 years in round numbers). Fourth period: from Theodosius to 
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Charles the Great, the restorer of the Western Empire. From 395 to 800 
(400 years in round numbers). Fifth period: from Charles the Great 
until the end of the Crusades and the restoration of civilization in Europe. 
From the year 800 until 1300 (500 years in round numbers). Sixth 
period: from the close of the Crusades to Columbus. From 1300 to 1492 
(200 years in round numbers). 3. Modern history. From the discovery 
of America to our own times (a little more than three centuries). Seventh 
period : from Columbus to the peace of Westphalia and the establishment 
of the new European system of states. From 1492 to 1648 (156 years), 
Eighth period: from the peace of Westphalia to the French revolution. 
From 1648 to 1789 (141 years). Ninth period: from the commencement 
of the French Revolution and the new order of things to the present time 
(from 1789 to 1840). It appears that the ages of the world, as well as 
their periods, diminish as they approach us; and that in later times the 
history of the world becomes chiefly a European history. Both are 
founded in the nature of things. What is nearer to us appears to us 
greater, more intelligible, more important; and the generality of the 
history of the world may be commended in reference to knowledge ; but 
a history of the world, which is composed for Germans, will never be 
suitable for the Chinese or Peruvians. It is so also with time. What is 
more related to our experience—what nearer or immediately influences us 
—must have for us a stronger interest than that which lies the most 
distant in the ocean of the past, and which appears in colours that grow 
paler and paler as it floats away. Recollections become more uncertain as 
generations succeed one another, the voice of tradition is silent, monuments 
disappear ; and gradually, as centuries flow speedily on, only the higher 
—at length only the highest—points project from the ocean of time. 


There is distinctness in this subdivision; and satisfactory reasons 
may be adduced for its adoption. The observations towards the 
close of the passage are also clearly just. But how comes it then 
that what must have the strongest claim upon our attention,— 
what more immediately influences us,—is treated upon a scale 
instead of being commensurate with its importance, is exactly 
framed on an opposite principle? Besides, that which is written 
by the Professor, in so far as the ninth epoch is concerned, is not 
only of the character of dogmatic fragments full of rash generali- 
ties, but it loses sight in a great measure of the purpose professed, 
—that of exhibiting the edifice of each grand period rather than 
the magazine of materials at hand for building; the latter being 
the process pursued with regard to the French Revolution and 
downwards. No doubt, in this branch of his subject, he does at 
times utter large conclusions, as well as deal with great events. 
But this is the way in which he rhapsodizes on the great lineaments 
of the Revoluiion :— 


According to the principal oscillations produced by the great movement 
in France and in the rest of the world, the most recent period of general 
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history is divided into four sections or particular periods, each of which is 
naturally subdivided into some smaller parts. 


These four sections are— 
I. The times of Constitutional Monarchy in France ; 
11. The times of the French Republic ; 
lif. The times of the French Empire ; 
IV. The times that succeeded the fall of Napoleon. 


One character—the struggle of philosophical law against historical in- 
stitutions—of the eternal idea against accidental relations, dictated by 
arbitrary authority and perversity, or of the force of public opinion against 
public power—reigns through the whole period, and gives it before all 
anterior a quite peculiar, imposing aspect; but the success, the extent, 
the chances of this struggle, change multifariously, and an immensity of 
consequences results from every great blow. In general, it is no more the 
resolves of cabinets, diplomatic intrigues, and the regular tactics of merce- 
nary troops, that direct the stream of events and the destinies of nations : 
the life of these nations is itself awakened, and enters, amidst violent 
opposition, yet formidably, the history of the world ; they begin—to the 
terror of ministers and the privileged—to be accounted something. The 
authorities deign to observe public opinion ; and where they are indisposed 
to fall in with it, wage more violent war against it than before against the 
most formidable and odious enemy. War is no longer carried on merely 
for the acquisition or preservation of a province, or the maintenance of the 
worn-out system of the European balance of power, Continuance or 
destruction, the form of states and independence, triumph or suppression 
of political doctrines, liberty or slavery of large parts of the world, the 
highest destinations of mankind—these are now the springs of action. 
New tactics, new systems of administration arise; all the relations of civil 
life are essentially changed. The conquests of science are immense in 
depth and extent; participation in them is diffused through all classes of 
society. The rays of enlightenment penetrate into the hitherto darkest 
recesses: self-judgment takes a bold stand against authority. But the 
aberrations of this yet unpurified self-judgment, and more still the excesses 
of passion and the numberless crimes of selfishness committed under the 
profaned banner of liberty, give authority, and the classes reposing in its 
shade, here specious reasons, there welcome pretexts for combating and 
persecuting the at all events inconvenient light. But the reaction pro- 
duced new excesses and new crimes on the opposite side too: tyranny 
arises from the bosom of the Revolution itself, and destroys its noblest 
fruits; the counter-revolution undertakes the part of liberation. But the 
war of principles speedily returns; natural and historical law, allied in 
war against the tyrants of the world, renew their fatal contest. Who shall 
adjust it? Truth cannot yield, selfishness consents to no sacrifice, passion 
gives every thing a false appearance. Spirits are more and more estranged ; 
the course of truth and justice, as clear as it is traced by unbiassed reason, 
is abandoned more and more; the demands of liberality and legitimacy 
appear absolutely incompatible ; it is resolved—“ the repose of this part of 
the world cannot be bought too dear”—to attempt desperately to suppress 
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all ideas that were the principle of the Revolution, to make a disconsolate 
retrogression towards a time long since buried. Then the genius of libert 
soars over the sea to the New World, in order to return one day shedding 
its blessings upon Europe, or to cast looks of compassion and contempt 
upon this degenerate part of the world. 


But while the latter portions of the History are at one time 
defective or crude, and at another overcharged or erroneous, much 
after the fashion of a heated special pleader, the earlier are treated 
with discernment, learning, and clearness. If we take him in the 
earliest of all we shall find a favourable example of the general 
views which the Professor takes, and also of the manner in which 


he props his doctrines, and marshals causes for particular effects, 
He thus expresses himself :— 


The principal trait that distinguishes the first period of the ancient 
world is its obscurity. It extends from Adam, 7. e. from the origin of the 
human race, to Cyrus, the founder of the great Medo-Persian empire ; 
according to the chronology adopted by us, from the year 1 to 3425. The 
first two thousand years are completely void. Some few traditions, far 
removed from one another, wave before us; and distance and darkness 
prevent us from discerning whether they are real or visionary forms. The 
darkness continues in the third thousand of years, and until the end of the 
period, only here and there interrupted by a doubtful twilight ; and in the 
first half of the fourth thousand years slowly dispersing before the dawning 
day. It is true that the appearances are here multiplied, but their cha- 
racter remains the wavering and wonderful, like the images that commonly 
pass before our fancy or eyes in the early twilight of morning, when we 
are dreaming or waking. Almost all which still remains to us of the his- 
tories of the nations of this long space of time, is fable and tradition ; or, 
at least, the properly historical accounts are interwoven with them, and 
have become, for the most part, unintelligible by figurative representation 
and symbolical investment. However, something appears perceptible 
through this veil; and this represents nations and all mankind in the 
state of infancy or minority. Their origin and gradual dissemination over 
the earth lie before us, although at a viewless distance ; and every thing 
reveals their new existence. We already perceive distinctly the abilities 
for every thing which is good or evil in man; but their development is 
yetimperfect. Healthy and unenervated in body and mind, man awakens 
to the feeling of his power, and manifests it with the fire of youth, and 
without restraint, in various spheres. He is yet poor in experience ; yet 
almost entirely nature, not yet much improved nor corrupted by education, 
and generally milway between barbarism and corruption. Yet his educa- 
tion has already commenced; natural afflictions and self-made sufferings 
have brought him to reflection; and he has discovered his earthly mala- 
dies, the eternal sources of his misery, selfishness and sensuality. He has 
also already sought for expedients against them ; he has renounced hostile 
separation and lawless freedom ; has become a citizen, and has endeavoured 
to elevate his mind by extending his views into the metaphysical world. 
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But by both he has made new evils for himself; he has become alternately 
the victim of anarchy and despotism, and he has exchanged his most 
sacred presentiments for the errors of illusion. Priests have oppressed his 
rising understanding, and princes have treated nations as herds. Already, 
robbers of nations, conquerors, founders of empires of the world, have 
arisen, and the perverseness of man has sprinkled incense to them. One 
small nation only, the Jews, preserves, with difficulty, the treasure of the 
purer worship of God; and another, the Phoenicians, prefers the arts of 
peace to the glory of war. Different attempts, although unavailing, are 
visible, particularly in the west, to obtain a free and equitable constitution. 
In this, and in various other things, climatic influence is already mani- 
fested, which makes the orientals indolent and patient, and the inhabitants 
of the west agile and self-active. 


He goes on to say that in the warm and happy climes of the 
east, man, inclined to enjoyment and repose, is carried prematurely 
to a semi-civilization. But he soon slumbers, abandoning himself 
to effeminacy. In the colder west, necessity animates his faculties, 
and the knowledge of his own power confers constancy and dignity 
upon his character. 

The second period, extending over 528 years, and coming down 
to the overthrow of the Roman republic, instead of traditions and 
histories that bear the stamp of the marvellous and fabulous, instead 
also of the character of infancy and minority in the character of 
our race, presents to us, only, however, in those nations that are 
placed in the first scene of the theatre of the world, the predomi- 
nance of maturer youth and manhood. This character is shown in 
more distinct self-knowledge and perseverance, is illustrated in the 
departments of civil constitutions, freedom, external relations, and 
moral condition. 


The age of youth and manhood is that of power, and every thing bears 
that stamp which passes on the great theatre of the world in the present 
period. Powerful kingdoms arise—some suddenly by gigantic efforts, 
others slowly by wisdom and persevering courage. Small states defend 
themselves gloriously against the most fearful superiority, or fall with 
renown in an unequal contest. No other age is so fertile in the prodigies 
of patriotism and the love of freedom ; none so rich in sages and heroes. 
But terrible also are the distractions of falsely directed power; and sad 
the increase of illiberal national pride and republican fanaticism. We 
discover indeed more crimes than noble deeds, more transgressors than 
heroes. Hardly a trace remains of them all, or their actions, good or bad; 
they live only as warning or instructive examples. But what the mind of 
man has conceived, what he has done in art and science, continues always 
to act immediately, even in the most modern times. In this lies the 
peculiar pride of the principal period of the ancient world. Although fate 
has preserved only a few monuments of art for us from this period, they 
suftice as sublime models to preserve the eternal laws of the beautiful until 
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the latest time ; and immense is the value of the writings preserved—far 
more have been lost—in all the departments of science and art. It is true 
our advances are greater; but if we consider how poorly the resources of 
the ancients compare with ours, and how confined with them the conflict 
of mental activity must have been upon so few nations, we shall be rea- 
sonably surprised, that the force of genius, with so little has done so 
much. And much more it would have accomplished, had not freedom and 
morality, the foster-mothers of all that is beautiful and good, fallen under 
the destructive action of tyranny and corruption. This corruption ex- 
tended in the same direction as, at an earlier period, civilization, 7. e. from 
east to west ; and, at the close of this period, the historical world is divided 
between barbarism and degeneration. But notwithstanding the moral de- 
pravation, which greatly increased towards the close of the second period, 


the principal result of its history appears to afford a prospect of advance- 
ment. 


We quote another striking and condensed passage, befitting a 
scholar as well as a philosophical historian. It forcibly exposes the 
unsatisfactory character of ancient chronology. 


1. The profane writers differ immensely from the sacred books in their 
computations, but particularly in relation to the age of the world. It is to 
cut, not to untie the knot, if we wholly reject the accounts of the first. 
IIowever, not much assistance is derived from them ; for, 

2. The designations of time, in our sacred books, are dark, fluctating, 
and discordant among themselves, especially in the Pentateuch ; since 
Moses reckons according to the years that the patriarchs lived, which is 
susceptible of very different interpretations. 

3. Besides, there are several texts of these sacred books, the Hebrew, 
Samaritan, and Greek text of the seventy interpreters. All three differ 
from one another ; and in particular, in the Hebrew original, the patriarch 
Canain is not found, whom the seventy introduce after Arphaxad. The 
chronology of Joseph Flavius has been added to that of the three texts 
cited, on account of its antiquity and authority : hence we have four dif- 
ferent sources or bases for ancient chronology. 

4. These have all been carefully investigated, studied, expounded, and 
compared, by later chronologists : recourse has been had also to the pro- 
fane writers, in order to illumine the darkness. In vain! it has become 
more dense. <A great number of scholars, some of whom were also men 
of genius, such as Scaliger, Bochart, Marsham, Newton, Jackson, Petavius, 
Usher, Pezron, Lenglet Du Fresnoy, and in later times, Batsch, Frank, 
Ideler, &c. have devoted their time and labour to this ungrateful employ- 
ment; and the consequence is, that we now possess more than a hundred 
different systems, which differ more than fourteen hundred years from one 
another, but which, one as well as another, according to Bolingbroke’s 
appropriate expression, like enchanted castles, vanish into nothing by the 
dissolution of the charm, or by a nearer consideration. 


Having now shown favourable examples of Professor Rotteck’s 
ancient notions, we jump to a specimen of his opiniative, one-siacd, 
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and incomplete representations. England, and during about five 
‘ears of her history, after the downfall of Bonaparte, is the theme 
of his strictures; where we think, there is not only much left out 
or misconstrued, so as to repel many of our countrymen; but where 
a spirit of hostility, jealousy, and enmity appears, which will be felt 
by all well-informed and candid readers utterly unworthy of a philo- 
sophical inquirer,—that is, of him who seeks truth for truth’s sake. 
He speaks in the following terms :— 


At the fall of Napoleon, Great Britain, above all other powers, celebrated 
a brilliant triunfph. She had annihilated the long-feared enemy, set a king 
over France, procured the command of the European occupation-army for 
her general (Wellington), exercised a predominant influence in the new regu- 
lation of the European system, and made immediately for herself the preci- 
ous acquisition of the Ionian Islands; but for the regained Hanover several 
finely-situated German provinces.—The continental countries, closed to her 
commerce under Napoleon, were now opened to it again; and she practised 
anew her well-learned art of keeping these countries continually tributary to 
her industry, and of closing her own market to their productions. Besides, she 
augmented in other parts of the world either her commercial preponderance, 
or, as especially in the East Indies, her political and military power. Yet the 
internal condition of the kingdom did not correspond with such a brilliant 
exterior. The weight of the enormous public debt; the boundless dispro- 
portion of the distribution of property; the stagnation or decay of many 
branches of industry in consequence of peace ; the precarious condition of 
the manufacturers ; the arrogance of the rich and the eminent; the fer- 
mentation in the poorer classes increasing year by year; the just exaspera- 
tion of the oppressed Catholics in Ireland, leading to desperate civil war ; 
and many other sufferings of disease, or symptoms, presented the sea-ruling 
state to the eyes of the observer under an aspect far from exciting envy, 
and filled the mind of the thinking Briton himself with great apprehension. 
But the worst result of the revolutionary struggle was the reaction produced 
and maintained by it against the ideas of the age. The power of the 
government became more absolute in proportion as the standing troops 
increased ; the aristocracy, revolted by the democratic character of the 
French Revolution, redoubled their arrogance and severity; and the people 
themselves, seduced by national rivalry, did not generally see, or saw 
without repugnance, that the policy of their government, instead of going 
on before that of other powers, as formerly, now remained far behind the 
spirit of the age, and trifled away its claim to the confidence and love of 
nations. National vanity found itself flattered thereby, that the Bourbons, 
as protégés of Britain, ascended the throne of France ; and passionate zeal 
overlooked that the principle of legitimacy, to which on this occasion the 
English ministers rendered homage, sapped the foundation of the rights of 
the house of Hanover to the throne of England. England—although, 
from considerations relative to the form of her government, she had refused 
to accede to the holy alliance—followed, nevertheless, its tendency, and 
lost by this means a great part of her political importance. Had she 
hitherto played the part of a protector of the weaker against the strong (in 
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recent times, in particular that of the protector of the laws of nations 
against Napoleon’s world-dominion), and thereby obtained respect and 
powerful influence, she now sank down from the leading position to a 
subordinate. For maintaining the principle of legitimacy in Europe, after 
the restoration of the Bourbons and the fall of Napoleon, British aid was 
but little needed. The great continental powers stood at the head of the 
new system; and England here, compared with them, retreated almost 
into political insignificance. The congresses of monarchs and ministers, 
which ordered dictatorially the affairs of the European continent, took 
place in part without, in part with only subordinate participation of Eng- 
land; and among the intelligent of all nations the voice ofthatred and con- 
tempt was raised against the government of aristocrats and the people of 
traders on the Thames. In England itself there arose, and marched 
threateningly on, a spirit of discontent with the government and with a 
constitution become contrary to the exigencies of the age either by anti- 
quation or artificial corruption. An ‘investigation of the state of the 
nation” was already loudly demanded by the leaders of the opposition in 
parliament; and among the people the party, whose watchword was a 
radical reform, and especially that of parliament, spread alarmingly. Sedi- 
tions took place in many parts of the kingdom, particularly in London ; 
an opportunity acceptable to the ministers—nay, in part, craftily called 
into life by themselves—for increasing the severity of violent measures, 
and especially for the suspension of the habeas corpus act, the palladium of 
English liberty (1817), which, however (unlike in this the otherwise ana- 
Jogous decrees of the Germanic diet,) ceased again in the following year. 
Ordinances still more severe (five bills, which give very sensible wounds 
to personal liberty and that of the press) were published with the approba- 
tion of parliament, the majority of which vanquished the energetic resistance 
of the opposition by the sum of votes—it mattered not whether free or 
unfree, wise or unwise. The people, however, were not vanquished. New 
seditions broke out, on the contrary—especially immediately after the 
accession of George IV., hitherto prince-regent, upon the death of his 
father (Jan. 29, 1820)—-which the Castlereagh ministry thought it neces- 
sary to quell by executions. This ministry, which carried through the 
most illiberal measures,—as the corn-bill, the prolongation of the bill rela- 
tive to foreigners, the preservation of the great military establishment in 
peace, the retriction of the liberty of the press, the most barbarous mea- 
sures for keeping down the Irish,—was not strong enough, however, to 
maintain the tax upon incomes, introduced by Pitt, against the attacks of 
the opposition—strong this time, because sustained by the selfishness of 
individuals. The tax was abolished. 


We now leave it to our readers to say whether this be written in 
a partizan spirit, or in that of a composed and fully informed his- 
torian; and whether it be equal or inferior to the tenor and the 
execution of the earlier portions of the work. 
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Art. XIII.—On the Production of Isinglass along the Coasts of India, with 
a notice of its Fisheries. By J. F. Roytr, M.D. &c. &c. Allen. 


Now, here is quite a pamphlet of the right sort; small in size, full 
of matter that is practical, and not devoid of original information. 
We confess that Dr. Royle is an especial favourite with us; but 
not without sound reasons. Of his Professorship, and his services, 
in King’s College, we know nothing; but of his “ Illustrations of 
Himalayan Botany, &c.,” we have a fresh and admiring recollection ; 
not to speak of other works contributive not merely to our know- 
ledge of India, and the development of its resources, but to the 
advancement of science all over the world. 

The present work is excellent in its department, whether we 
regard it as the fruit of study and of foreign research, or as sugges- 
tive of future enlargements. ‘The familiarity of the term ‘ Isin- 
glass,” the general ignorance that exists with regard to its uses, 
even among housewives who complain of its price, and the new 
sources of traffic which it may create, together with the science of 
the thing, are all points which may give importance to the subject 
of Dr. Royle’s pamphlet, not to speak of any display that may 
belong to him individually. 

To persons totally unacquainted with the subject, or with isin- 
glass, a few statements derived immediately from Dr. Royle’s 
pamphlet may not be uninteresting nor unprofitable. We abridge 
and extract. 

Isinglass is a substance manufactured from the swimming-blad- 
ders, or sounds, of certain kinds of fish. It is the purest form of 
animal jelly. and which is chiefly derived from the See sturgeon 
caught in several rivers of Russia, especially from those which flow 
into the Black and Caspian Seas; but is also obtained from other 
regions of the globe; although either inferior in quality or in 
respect of preparation. The extent of commerce, independently 
of the number of uses connected with this kind of jelly, but, still 
more, the capabilities and prospects of the traffic in it, will, we 
repeat, astonish ordinary readers, 

The great Russian sturgeon must afford employment to many 
persons, seeing that, besides the use to which the sounds are put, 
the fish, both in their fresh and dried state, form a great portion of 
the food of the inhabitants of Russia; the eggs being also converted 
Into caviare. Or, let us look to the annual consumption of isinglass 
in England alone: “ From M/‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary 
we learn that the imports in 1831 and 1832 amounted on an aver- 
age to 1,9844 cwt.a year. In the Report of the Committee on the 
Import duties we see that in the year 1839 there were imported 
1,860 cwt., with additional 25 ewt. from British possessions. The 
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former yielding a duty of 4,039/7., and the latter of 192.” This 


brings us to conditions, relative productions, and prospects; and 
more emphatically when we quote the note belonging to our 
extract about imported quantities. The note says, ‘ Isinglass, the 
produce of and imported from any British possession, pays 15s. 10d., 
but otherwise imported a duty of 2/. 7s. 6d. per cwt.” 

This statement might well lead us to the consideration of the 
Import question, Free Trade, &c.; but we proceed, merely noticing 
the fact, that on account of restrictions, and false or artificial fiscal 
creations, several substitutes are manufactured, furnished by the 
gelatine which is very abundantly diffused throughout the animal 
kingdom. 

Gelatine, an animal jelly, soluble in boiling water, with other 
familiar conditions, is obtained from so many sources, that it becomes 
a question of importance,—whence do the best kinds come—whence 
the most profitable, commercially speaking ? 

To abide by the term Jsinglass, a substance or material which is 
employed in various ways,—in cookery, 1 in the arts, in fining beer, 
&c., in giving a lustre to certain kinds of woven fabrics ; it is 
obtained, as already said, from the sturgeon chiefly, in the present 
condition of manufacture and commerce. But the genius acipenser, 
or sturgeon, is known to consist of not only several species, but to 
be the inhabitant of many seas and shores. What is more, isin- 
glass being prepared from the swimming-bladders of a great number 
of different kinds of fish, it might become far more generally abun- 
dant; or, in other words, far more generally employed than it is at 
present. With regard to the fishes that produce it, take the follow- 
ing precise and zoological account :— 


The fishes which produce it on the coast of Brazil have not been ascer- 
tained. Camera supposed them to be species of Gadus, Mr. Yarrell in- 
forms me that no species of Gadus is caught on the coast of Brazil. The 
common cod prefers water of a low temperature ; though found all the year 
about Boston, it migrates northward from New York when warm weather 
begins. The fishes producing isinglass in Brazil, he further writes, are pro- 
bably species of the genera Pimelodus and Silurus, or of closely allied genera. 

The Brazilian isinglass is imported from Para and Maranham. It is 
very inferior in quality for domestic purposes to the best imported from 
Russia, which sells for 12s. per lb., and the other from about 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
and even as low as 9d. per lb. It is in the form of Pipe, Block, Honey- 
comb, Cake, and Tongue Isinglass, the last formed of a double swimming- 
bladder. The specimens shown to Mr. Yarrell appeared to him to belong 
to seven different species of fish. 

The isinglass obtained from North America, in the form of long ribbons, 
is produced, according to Dr. Mitchill, by Labrus Squeateague, at New 
York, called weak fish, which is about fifteen inches in length, and above 
six pounds i in weight, forming one of their most abundant fish and the prin- 
cipal supply of their tables. One author states that its thick silvery swim- 
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ming-bladders are pressed, and another that the sounds of the Hake 
(Merlucius Vulgaris) are also pressed between iron or wooden rollers to 
form thin isinglass. 

The Labrus Squeateague is Ololithus Regalis of Cuvier (the Johnius 
Regalis of Bloch,) of the tribe Scienoides. These are allied to the perches, 
but have more variety and a more complicated structure in their natatory 
bladders ; almost all are good for eating, and many of superior flavour. 
To the genus Otolithus also belong some Indian fishes, as O. Versicolor, 
Cuv. and O. Ruber, Cuv., the péche pierre of Pondicherry, called there 
Panan, which is fifteen inches long, and caught ina bundance all the year, 
being esteemed as food. This genus is closely allied to Scig@na, of which 
species, as S. Aquila (Maigre of the French, and Umbrina of the Romans, ) 
&c., are found in the Mediterranean. S. Pama or Bola Pama of Buchanan 
resembles the maigres, but has a singular natatory bladder. When twelve 
or fifteen inches long, it is erroneously called Whiting at Calcutta, and fur- 
nishes a light and salubrious diet. It is caught in great abundance at the 
mouths of the Ganges, but never ascends higher than the tide. 

In New England, the intestines of the common cod (Morrhua Vulgaris) 
are cut into ribbon isinglass: in Iceland also the cod is said to yield 
isinglass, so also the ling (Lota Molva.) Mr. Yarrell informs me that he 
has no reason to believe that isinglass is so prepared, at least in the south- 
ern parts of this country. The fish being brought alive in well-boats as 
far as possible: cod and also ling sounds are mostly preserved soft, by 
salting, and are dressed for table as a substitute for fish. 

Hence we see that isinglass is not confined to the tribe of sturgeons, nor 
to the rivers of Russia, but that it is found in fishes on the warm coast of 
Brazil and the cold one of Iceland. It would not, therefore, be surprising 
to find it yielded by some of the great variety and shoals of fishes, on the 
long extended coasts of the British Empire in India. Some experimental 
quantities have, in fact, already been imported from Bengal into this 
country within the last year. Indeed, from the accounts published, and 
the additional facts which will be adduced, it will appear that a trade in 
isinglass, and in some of its substitutes, has long been established on the 
coasts of India. 

The first who appears to have drawn attention to this subject, was an 
anonymous correspondent in Parbury’s Oriental Herald, in January 1839, 
who stated that the Chinese had long been engaged in a trade with Calcutta 
inisinglass. Also, that this was afforded by a fish called Sulleah in Bengal, 
and that from half a pound to three-quarters of a pound was obtained from 
each fish. 

In consequence of this notice, the attention of Mr. M‘Cleland of the 
Bengal medical service was turned to the subject, and he has pursued it 
with a degree of energy and intelligence which renders it extremely pro- 
bable that isinglass may be regularly established as an article of export 
from Bengal to Europe. 

Mr. M‘Cleland’s first |paper was published at Calcutta in June 1839, in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. viii. p. 203. In this he informs 
us, that having procured a specimen, from the bazaar, of the fish yielding 


the isinglass, he was surprised to find it to be a species of Polynemus, or 
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paradise fish, of which several species are known for their excellence as 
articles of food. Of these he adduces the Mango Fish, or tupsee mutchee 
of the Bengalees (Polynemus Risua, Buch.) as a familiar instance, though 
this is remarkable as being without a swimming-bladder: while the other 
species have it large and stout. These occur in the seas of warm climates; 
five are described by Dr. Buchanan in his Gangetic fishes, but only two 
are of considerable size, occurring in the estuary of the Hoogly and pro- 
bably in those of the Ganges. One of these, with another large species, is 
also described by Dr. Russell in his work on the fishes of the Madras 
Coast. That figured in tab. 184, and called Maga-booshee, is Polynemus 
Uronemus of Cuvier, while the Maga-jellee, tab. 183, named P. Tetradacty- 
lus by Shaw, is probably P. Teria of Buchanan. Both, but especially the 
first, Russell says, are esteemed for the table, and called Row-ball by the 
English. 

Mr. M‘Cleland ascertained that the species affording the isinglass, is the 
Polynemus Sele of Buchanan, Sele or Sulea of the Bengalese, described but 
not figured in his work on the Gangetic fishes (p. 226.) Mr. M. has, 
however, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a 
figure from Dr. Buchanan’s unpublished collection of drawings, which are 
kept # the East India Company’s Botanic Garden at Calcutta. This 
figure, he states, conveys a good representation of the Sele about half the 
size of a specimen, from which he obtained sixty-six grains of isinglass. 
Dr. Buchanan describes the Sele as affording a light nourishing food, like 
most of the fishes which he has called Bola, but as inferior to many of 
them in flavour. It is common in the estuaries of the Ganges, and is often 
found weighing from twenty to twenty-four pounds; and may perhaps be 
the Emoi of Otaheiti, the Polynemus Lineatus of La Cepede, the P. Plebius 
of Broussonet. This, according to Bloch, is by the English called king- 
fish, and is the Kala Mine of John from Tranquebar, and abundant in the 
Kistnah and Godavery. Buchanan further states, that the Sele has a 
strong resemblance to the above-named Maga-booshee of Dr. Russell. 

As the anonymous author above referred to, states that from half a pound 
to three-quarters of a pound may be obtained from each fish, Mr. M‘Cle- 
land supposes either that P. Sele attains a much larger size than twenty- 
four pounds, the limit given to it by Buchanan, or that isinglass is also 
afforded by a far larger species, namely P. T'etradactylus, Teria or Teriya 
Bhangan. ‘This, as we have seen, is identical with the maga-jellee of the 
Coromandel coast, and which Buchanan often saw six feet long in the 
Calcutta bazaar, and was informed it sometimes equalled 320lbs. avoir- 
dupois in weight. It is considered by the natives as a wholesome diet, 
although seldom used by Europeans. 

Mr. M‘Cleland says he has frequently seen them of a uniform size, that 
must have weighed from fifty to a hundred pounds at least, loading whole 
cavalcades of hackeries (carts) on their way to the Calcutta bazaar during 
the cold season. Both the Sele and the Teria Bhangan must consequently 
be very common there from November to March. 

Whether both species have natatory bladders was doubtful when Mr. M. 
wrote his paper. But from the large quantities and size of the insinglass 
which has been produced in the Bay of Bengal, it is probable that it is 
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yielded by both the above species, P. Sele is supposed to be a variety of 
P. Lineatus, which is said to be common on all the shores to the eastward ; 
but if so, Mr. M. says, it seems strange that the Chinese should send for it 
to the Hoogly. The same might, however, be said of the Cod, which, 
though caught in abundance on the coasts of Great Britain, is also dili- 
cently sought for on the banks of Newfoundland. He also inquires, whether 
Polynemus Emoi and P. Plebius, supposed by Buchanan to correspond 
with his Sele, contain the same valuable substance? and do either of 
Russell’s species, the above-named Maga-booshee and Maga-jellee (Indian 
fishes, 183-4) yield it? These questions are very interesting in connec- 
tion with the information which will be afterwards given, respecting the 
extent of the fishery along the coasts of India, and of the export to China 
of large quantities of a substance which is no doubt one form of ising- 
class. 

” Dr. Cantor, in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society, on some 
Indian fishes found in the Bay of Bengal, says, ‘‘ To the genus Polynemus, 
I shall add a species called by the natives Sulliah or Saccolih. It enters 
the mouths of the Ganges in shoals, and is equally sought by Europeans 
and natives for its excellent flavour, which much approaches that of salmon. 
I have seen it from three to four feet in length and eight to ten inches in 
depth. It appears equally plentiful all the year round, which is also the 
case with a nearly allied species, the Polynemus Quadrifilis of Cuvier.” In 
reference to this passage, Mr. M. says, ‘‘ I am not sure that the species of 
Polynemus, Dr. Cantor particularly refers to in his paper as the sulliah 
or Saccolih, is not the very fish that affords isinglass; if so, it appears to 
be considered by Dr. Cantor as a new species.”’ 

In his letter, dated 17th February, 1841, Mr. M‘Cleland says, ‘‘ that be- 
sides the Polynemus Sele, the fishes described by Dr. Buchanan, under 
the name of Bola, all afford a considerable quantity of isinglass. Some of 
the specimens sent are from a species of this genus. Several of the Silu- 
ridz also afford it in large quantities, especially the species marked Silurus 
Raita by Dr. Buchanan.” This is an important fact, as it is probable 
(v. p. 23) that a Silurus yields the Brazilian isinglass ; so S. Glanis, in the 
South of Russia, yields isinglass of several kinds, as Staple, Leaf, and 
Book (an Samovey ?) which are esteemed in England. It may, there- 
fore, be produced of good quality by Indian species of Silurus and 
Pimelodus. 


This particular and scientific statement is important in a practical 
sense; and the whole subject, as brought out by Dr. Royle, is 
worthy of general consideration. His summary will explain his 
views better than we can do by any abstract. In the meanwhile, 
we cannot but say that a path here is opened for traffic and com- 
mercial dealings, that never was contemplated but in the breast of 
science; and that however insignificant may appear, at first sight, 
the opportunity or the subject, it is within the compass of human 
ingenuity and enterprise to turn to enormous account the slightest 
and the smallest objects in nature, taking these in their most obvious 
conditions, 
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Here is part of the summary; the sele is the subject of illus- 
tration :— 


As the demand for Russian isinglass, like its price, increased, so the 
former was early met by the application of the sounds of fish aboundin 
on the coast of Britain; like the cod and ling, and also of the skins of 
soles. Now the present wants are supplied from other climates, as from 
the coasts of North America and of Brazil, and by other tribes of fishes, 
which, though yielding isinglass of inferior quality to the Russian, is yet 
sufficiently good for some of the purposes to which it is applied in the 
arts. : 

Though the cartilaginous sturgeons are not inhabitants of the Indian 
Seas, yet we have seen that cartilaginous fishes abound there. These 
may therefore yield isinglass. Species of Silurus yield it in Russia and 
Brazil, and likewise in India; in North America a Labrus, and in India a 
Bola, which belong to the tribe of Scizenoideze. In Europe, it is obtained 
from species of Cyprinus, and nowhere do the fishes of this tribe abound 
more than in India; and though there, we do not find the cod, ling, and 
hake, the sele, teria, and other species of Polynemus, swarm in shoals, 
and yield what is already an article of export. When attention is drawn 
to the subject along the coasts and rivers of India, it will probably be 
found that several other species do already yield isinglass (the fish-maws 
of Indian commerce), and that many more will be found to so of equal, 
and even superior quality to what is now imported from Brazil. 

Isinglass has hitherto been accounted a product known to, and esteemed 
only by Europeans, but we have seen that fish sounds have long been 
exported to China in considerable quantities from the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. The islands of the Indian Archipelago have also long exported 
to China large quantities of substances something similar in properties to 
isinglass, and among them shark-fins and fish-maws. But these islands, 
numerous as they are, and much as their inhabitants are addicted to fish- 
ing, are yet unable to supply the demands of those lovers of gelatinous 
soups, the Chinese. For in examining the commerce of Bombay, we found 
that the exports to China, and to a large amount, consisted of these very 
same products of fishes, which had been previously imported from the 
opposite coast of Africa, and from the Arabian and Persian gulfs, and all 
along the coasts of India. 

That this commerce should have been unknown, or rather that isinglass 
should never be enumerated among the products of the Indian seas, is 
owing to so few taking the trouble to acquaint themselves with things, 
instead of with names only. For fish-maws we have seen are the sounds 
of fish, and a good deal resemble some of those which are imported from 
Brazil. Instead, therefore, of this being a new export from India, it is a 
very old established one, long known under another name. At what time 
the Chinese began to import these substances from the great Archipelago, 
and from the coasts of India, it is impossible for us to ascertain. It may 
be that this ancient people were acquainted with isinglass at as early a 
period, as we have any records respecting it in Europe. 

Isinglass, we have scen, is esteemed as an article of dict; it is useful as 
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a demulcent in medicine, and is fitted for a variety of purposes in the arts, 
It has also the advantage, as an article of commerce, of being in demand 
both in Europe and the most anciently civilized parts of Asia. Hence, 
whatever may be the supply from increased attention along the extended 
coasts of India, to securing the exhaustless spoils of the ocean, it is not 
likely to overstep the demand, if a little more care be given to the prepara- 
tion of the article. We have seen that its principal properties are due to 
the pureness of its gelatine, and as this is a substance found in other parts 
of the animal structure, so the general demand for isinglass has been met 
in its comparative scarcity and high price, by an increased preparation 
of gelatine. This, there is reason to suppose, is now employed even in 
articles of diet, where it is thought that isinglass, or some equally pure 
form of animal structure, is alone admissible. And though gelatine has 
been objected to as not being nutritious, it does not seem Jess so than 
other simple proximate principles, both of plants and animals, which in 
their aggregate, as found in nature, or as mixed by art, are known to afford 
a wholesome, nutritious, and palatable diet to the most highly developed 
classes of animals. 

The Indian isinglass, we have seen, is essentially good, and its defects 
such as are easily susceptible of improvement by increased attention to the 
preparation, so as to remove the present objections; and, in fact, some 
specimens being better prepared than the others, prove that there can be 


no difficulty in preparing them all equally well. Some of the Isinglass of 


commerce has the defect of a fishy smell, as well as of being in part inso- 
luble, while other kinds are made more saleable by the assistance of pres- 
sure, and more soluble by the aid of acetic acid. The only legitimate 
method, however, is to prepare it from the thinner and more gelatinous, 
and, if possible, from the inner membrane, as in the sturgeon. The 
Isinglass of commerce consists of the sounds simply dried, and of the well- 
prepared inner membrane. ‘The Brazilian is composed of the former, and 
with it the Indian isinglass is at present able to contend. As both are 
now only applicable to the purposes of fining, the objeet should be to pre- 
pare the Indian of such quality, that it might be applied to all the purposes 
of the best Isinglass, and thus be able to command the higher, if not the 
highest prices. 

The desirableness of securing a portion of the European trade in isin- 
glass being evident, and the feasibility of improving the isinglass of India 
having been rendered probable, it remains only to consider whether the 
profits are likely to remunerate the merchant, as well as to induce the 
fishermen to extend the supply. The Russian trade, we have seen, gives 
employment to great numbers of the people, and yields considerable 
revenue to the government. But then it may be said, that not only the 
high price obtained for the superior and well manufactured isinglass affords 
inducements not to be expected elsewhere, but that all the parts of the 
fish, as the flesh, the roe, and the sounds, are turned to account. This we 
have seen in our cursory view of the value of the Russian fisheries of the 
sturgeons, and how it is profitable to the people, and beneficial to the 
country. 

The advantages will prove not less considerable in pursuing the occupa- 
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tion of fishing in India, where population abounds and labour is cheap, if 
the curing of fish be combined with the preparation of the isinglass, 
Though far short of what is practicable, fishing, no doubt, occupies many 
of the inhabitants not only of the coasts, but of those engaged in the ex- 
tensive river navigation of India, as also of most parts of Asia. This toa 
much greater extent than appears from any of the facts adduced, as much of 
the fish caught must be everywhere consumed for food, while considerable 
quantities are dried, and form articles of commerce, as do shark-fins and 
fish-maws. The sounds of many Indian fishes, might, like sturgeons, yield 
isinglass, while fish-glue and fish-oil might be obtained from others. 

The natives of Asia are not unacquainted with other modes of preserv- 
ing fish, and even the roe appears among their articles of Materia Medica, 
under the name Butarookh, and Mr. Crawford informs us, that ‘‘ the dried 
roe, of enormous size, of a kind of shad which frequents the great river of 
Siak in Sumatra, constitutes an article of commerce :”’ while the Balachang 
of the Eastern Seas, consisting of small fish with prawns and shrimps, 
first fermented and then dried, gives rise to a considerable traffic, as no 
food is deemed palatable without it, and its use extends to every country, 
from China to Bengal. In Java and Sumatra, a preparation of small fish 
with red rice, having the appearance of anchovies, and the colour of red 
cabbage, is esteemed asa delicacy. So in India, the preparation called 
Tamarind fish, which is much prized asa relish, where the acid of the 
Tamarind is made use of for preserving fish cut in transverse slices. 

But the curing of fish, and the preparation of isinglass, if properly pur- 
sued, would form the chief inducements for the prosecution of the fishery. 
The demand for dried fish, we have seen, exists not only in Jndia, but in 
every part of Asia, and isinglass we know is in request both in Europe and 
China. It might, perhaps, become an article of consumption even in India, 
as itis mentioned in their systems of Materia Medica by the name of ghuree- 
al-sumak, and sureshum mahee, that is fish-glue, and is described as a 
good diet for patients in a decline. Mr. M‘Cleland, in alluding to Dr. 
Cantor’s recommendation of the curing of fishes at the Sandehads, justly 
observes, ‘‘ that a something was then wanting to be known, in order to 
give a direct inducement to the undertaking.” He, therefore, regards 
‘the discovery of the isinglass of commerce in one of the larger Polynemi 
of India as a circumstance eminently calculated to direct attention to a 
promising and almost unlooked-for source of enterprise.” 





Art. XIV. — Storia d’ Italia. 


History, as well as almost every thing else that is noble or beauti- 
ful in Christian civilization, was originated or restored in Italy; and 
the Italian historians, until the present day, have, by the unanimous 
assent of all nations, been placed in the first rank among the moderns. 
The memories of past ages are written with indelible characters in 
the thousand monuments which crowd their land. Every plough- 
man has a story to tell of his field. The Lombard plain is heaving 
with mounds covering the relies of all nations. Wave after wave 
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they came and passed away; the prints of their footsteps, and the 
tracks of their chariot wheels, may almost be traced; but they are 
gone, the fated land has swallowed them all. Dispersed, harassed, 
trampled upon, the native races have survived their destroyers. 
They have counted those numberless hosts: they have handed down 
to posterity the names of the tribes and their chieftains: they have 
preserved their annals with that sad diligence, and dictated them 
with that touching eloquence, with which sufferers are apt to dwell 
on their woes as if proud of them. ‘The Italian chroniclers of the 
middle ages, generally the inmates of cloisters, respected by all the 
successive invasions, had the advantage, over their contemporaries 
of other nations of a comparative security; and although their 
writings were far from being free from the superstitions and 
absurdities of their times, it is not less true, that the little that 
remained of ancient lore found a last refuge in their cells. 

But when, at the dawning of a better day, the Lombard and 
Tuscan cities gave modern Europe the first example of free govern- 
ments, the young republics intrusted their worthiest citizens with 
the production of their national trophies; and history, taken from 
the silence and barrenness of the convent, and brought into the 
bustle of social life, began to exercise its highest functions, as 
treasurer of the past and preceptor of the future. Whilst those 
enlightened democracies made the first attempts towards establish- 
ing systems of general policy and diplomacy, their enterprising navi- 
gators brought home information from the remotest regions, and the 
annals preserved in their archives became universal records of undis- 
puted authenticity. 

Lastly, when, in consequence of the natural tides of human vicis- 
situde, Italy, exhausted by domestic jealousies, became a prey to 
strangers, and, the scene of active life being transferred elsewhere, 
she was left to exercise her dominion over the realms of the mind, 
historical studies were pursued under calmer circumstances, and 
with wider views; and, allied with strength of reasoning, and the 
charms of style, they constituted that science to which the following 
ages have given so great an importance. ‘The historians of the six- 
teenth century, writing in that period of dull repose which succeeded 
the conquest of Charles the Fifth, when the doom of Italy was inex- 
orably sealed, and tyranny first declared war against thought, were 
early made aware that a writer, espousing the cause of honour and 
truth, must unite to the power of genius the heart of a hero and the 
devotedness of a martyr. Whatever were the moral characters or 
the political feelings of some of them, while engaged in the debates 
of public life, such an air of candour and conscientiousness, of mo- 
deration and impartiality, prevails in every page of their writings, 
as gives a more favourable impression of the integrity and morality 
of their age, than their descriptions are intended to suggest. 
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Machiavelli, a stern misanthrope, a warm patriot,—by turns im- 
prisoned and banished, and appointed secretary, ambassador, captain- 
general,—head and soul of a crumbling state, writing with a hand 
still bruised and benumbed by the rack to which the vengeance of 
the Medici doomed him, never betrays, by the slightest allusion in 
his *‘ Florentine Histories,” any bitterness of resentment. Entirely 
engrossed by the gravity of his subject, exhibiting his versatile 
talent in abstracting and generalizing ideas, and his great sagacity 
in judging of men, he ever shows himself an enthusiastic apostle of 
freedom and virtue, though he is apt to indulge in some fits of that 
inborn misanthropy, that a long dealing with men, and struggling 
with evil, had exasperated and deepened. 

Guicciardini, a shrewd politician and a heartless patrician, relat- 
ing events in which he had taken a great part, loaded with honours 
by popes and princes, detested by the people, deluded and disgraced 
by the ungrateful tyrant to whom he had given up his country, 
never permits himself to be drawn, by party spirit or disappointment, 
out of the dignity befitting his important ministry. 

So Nerli and Nardi, Segni and Varchi, either impenitent republi- 
cans, dying in the distress and sorrow of exile, or awkward courtiers, 
preferring the cause of truth to the favour of their lord, sometimes 
stabbed or mangled by his satellites, sometimes persecuted even in 
their tombs by his vile jealousy, that succeeded in burying their 
writings, and defrauding public curiosity for more than two cen- 
turies; all of them equally excel in that self-possession, which, 
divesting the related events of all exaggeration or palliative, presents 
them, bare but striking evidences against the monsters whom they 
consigned to the unerring desecration of posterity. So Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, by a rare combination a monk and a citizen, scarcely recover- 
ing from the wounds treacherously inflicted by the poniard of Rome, 
in his ** History of the Council of Trent,” tracing from its earliest 
origin that reform which was for ever to part asunder the religious 
opinions of the Christian world; so Cardinal Bentivoglio, by a strange 
anomaly a legate of the pope and a man of high feelings, writing an 
account of the great struggle of the Hollanders for their religious 
and political emancipation; so Davila, an adventurer, a courtier of 
Catherine de Medici, a soldier of Henry the Third and Henry the 
Fourth, describing the factions of the Huguenots, and the horrors 
of the wars of the League; so finally, in times nearer to us, Muratori 
and Denina; and Giannone, a hero and a martyr, for twenty years 
the inmate of a dungeon; and a vast number of others, seem to 
instruct mankind by their example, that there is no state of violence 
or oppression, no seduction, no fear, that can allure or deter truth 
from its straightforward path, and save injustice or wickedness from 
the watchful retribution of the generations to come. 

Of all branches of literature in Italy, history is that to which the 
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greatest attention is generally paid, as it is also, of all studies, the 
most dreaded and resisted by the watchful curiosity of the govern- 
ments. History has been long since banished from the Italian uni- 
versities. In recent times, the heroic epochs of early Greece and 
Rome have been generally illustrated and understood; while of 
Italy not a word has been spoken. The very name of their country 
has conveyed to the Italians an indefinite idea. Their patriotic feel- 
ings have been restrained within the limits of a petty state or town, 
and all who came from beyond those limits have been pointed out 
as strangers. It is only in our days that they have begun to acquire 
some knowledge of themselves. ‘The busy curiosity of the age has 
led them to interrogate the monuments and writings of their fore- 
fathers. That Italy, which the relentness enmity of fate had long 
hid away from their anxious solicitude, at last they have discovered ; 
but, like the Spanish hero in the chivalrous legends, the joy of the 
discovery has become a source of new distress, when that parent is 
found lying prostrate and low, her vigour and beauty wasted in tears 
and chains. 

The great object of the Italians is now the composition of the his- 
tory of their country; because, strange as it may appear, whilst, as 
we have said, that nation may justly boast of having produced a 
greater number of good historians than any other, there is, as yet, 
no work answering the purpose of a general history of Italy. Beyond 
all political impediments or sectional prejudices, that may oppose 
the completion of such a work, the most immoveable obstacle lies 
in the vastness and arduousness of the undertaking. It would be 
impossible to form a just idea of the extent of the subject, by taking 
into consideration the works of a similar nature, on the history of 
any of the other countries of Europe. 

The annals of these last can always be fairly referred to one de- 
terminate epoch, and comprehended within one period; and, though 
the natural course of events may have been repeatedly interrupted, 
and the national unity broken, still there is always a central organiz- 
ation, a great metropolis, a dynasty forming, as it were, the main 
Cordillera, from which all the secondary chains can be easily traced, 
and on which they all essentially depend. But the history of Italy 
is the history of many nations and states. With its head hidden in 
the clouds of the remotest antiquity, rehearsing for a long lapse of 
ages the principal part of a drama in which the other nations only 
played the episodes, twice at the head of the civilization of the 
world, twice constituting the history of the world; the history of 
that country is necessarily divided into several distinct periods, and 
each period into an infinite number of subdivisions offering but few 
general points of analytical survey. 

The first period, that of Italy before the Romans, is rather indeed 
the province of the antiquary, than the historian. It comprehends 
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the researches about the aborigines; the Pelasgi, C&uotrii, Itali, 
and Siculi, the Etruscans, the Ligurians, and a hundred primeval 
tribes inhabiting the peninsula, whose existence is attested by the 
remains of their cities and the relics of their works of art, whose 
high civilization seems likely to have preceded the earliest periods 
of Greece, and whose names, residence, confines, laws, manners, and 
literature are, in great part, a ground for vague conjectures, and not 
very profitable controversies. 

The second era, the best known and most universally studied, 
embraces the recital of the glories of Rome. But the history of the 
Eternal City is not the history of the whole country. The resist- 
ance that each of the native tribes opposed to the rising ambition of 
Rome, threatening its existence in its first growth; the share that 
each of them took in the exploits of Rome, when united with her; 
the settlements of the Greek colonies in the south; the invasions of 
Gauls and Illyrians in the north; the social war by which the rights 
and privileges of Roman citizenship were forcibly acquired by the 
provinces from the capital, and the name of Italy was virtually asso- 
ciated with that of Rome; are events which, in a history of Italy, 
claim a more eminent place than they occupy, when only the rise 
and fall of Rome are brought into consideration. 

The Middle Ages form the third period. It includes the ruin of 
the western empire; the invasions of Western and Eastern Goths, 
of Huns, of Alani, of Vandals, and Gepide ; (for Italy has seen all 
of them;) the reign of Odoacer; the fifty-seven years of Gothic 
empire; the two centuries of Lombard dominion; the eighty-eight 
years during which Italy was swayed by the French monarchs of 
the Carlovingian dynasty; the seventy-three following, in which 
she was distracted by the factions of her national dukes and mar- 
quises; the two succeeding centuries, during which she faintly 
acknowledged the dominion of the German emperors, from Otho the 
First to Frederic Barbarossa; and all that long night of violence, 
ignorance, and superstition, during which the popular principle was 
gradually awakened, during which, instructed by the errors of the 
monarchical and feudal systems, by the discords between kings and 
vassals, between popes and emperors, the people lost all feelings of 
veneration and allegiance, and began to act for themselves, This 
is the epoch, during which, by influences then unperceived, a brute 
mass of serfs and burgesses were raised to the rank of men and 
citizens. 

The fourth is the period of Italian freedom. The maritime towns 
set up an independent standard, rout the Greeks and Saracens, and 
begin to ride from one end to the other of the Mediterranean, free 
as the waters which they furrow, and the winds that wave their 
flags. The inland cities raise their walls and marshal their bur- 
gesses, join in a general league, and shake off the yoke of the Ger- 
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mans. Liberty is no sooner secured than abused. The feudal and 
democratic systems, the Guelphs and Ghibelines, the house of 
Swabia, and the house of Anjou, popes and anti-popes, crusades 
and heresies, feuds between neighbouring cities, factions within the 
walls of the same city, turn the whole country into a vast field of 
battle. Meanwhile, Roman institutions, Lombard statutes, Salic 
laws, feudal and monastic privileges, Imperial edicts, Papal bulls, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, bring confusion and disorder into civil 
life, and those young republics are hurried on to destruction by 
excess of vigour and ill-directed energies; until at length a bloody 
tyranny at Milan, a crafty oligarchy at Venice, a stormy aristocracy 
at Genoa, a raving anarchy at Florence, a feudal despotism in Naples, 
and an aspiring hierarchy in Rome, open the way for foreign inroads, 
and invite the shame and misery of a foreign yoke. 

The fifth and last period, embraces three centuries of degradation 
and bondage. It is a succession of invasions of French and Spani- 
ards, Swiss and Austrians, by turns invited and expelled by Italian 
factions, until the deluded sons of Italy are forced to acknowledge 
a master in each of the auxiliaries they had the imprudence to 
invoke. Yet neither is this deplorable period destitute of high 
interest, nor did Italian greatness set without leaving glorious 
records. The long struggle of Venice against the league of Cambray, 
her wars against the Turks, the bold aspirations of Julius the Second, 
the last heroism of liberty expiring at Florence and Siena, give us 
reason to mourn over the fate of a nation, every fragment of which 
seemed able to sustain, alone, the glory of her name. But that fate 
was fulfilled. A long inaction ensued, only interrupted by a periodi- 
cal warfare of French and Austrians, in the wars for the succession 
of Mantua, of Spain, of Austria; the progressive fall of Venice and 
Genoa; the extinction of the princely Italian families; the exalta- 
tion of the house of Savoy, and foreign rulers gaining ground inch 
by inch ; a lingering decline of arts and sciences, and of all pious, 
generous, patriotic feelings: a deathlike torpor, a stupid indifference 
and oblivion; then, on a sudden, a general overthrow of all states 
and order, a re-awakening of energies, a maddening of spirits, a bril- 
liant illusion, and a bitter disappointment. 

For the erection of such an immense building, the Italians are in 
no want of copious materials. The patriotism of their municipal 
governments, the vanity of their lordly families, the diligence of 
their antiquaries, have not left the most obscure corner without 
illustrations, nor the most trifling event without description and 
commentary. It has never been penury of documents, or chasms 
in the memorials, that has made the compilers of Italian history at 
a loss. It was rather an indiscriminate redundance and confusion, 
that perplexed and discouraged all patience, and led astray all criti- 
cal judgment. Archives and libraries seem to have escaped the 
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ravages of time, and all sacks and conflagrations of cities to have 
sent down their treasures safe and sound for the gratification of our 
curiosity. ‘There they lie in scrolls, parchments, and gaudy manu- 
scripts, huge folios and ponderous quartos, with a variety of binding 
and gilding, in Gothic, Latin, or in rude Italian, heaped up, piled 
up, drawn up in formidable array, the old-fashioned shelves groan- 
ing under their weight, dark and dusty, silent and moody, like 
spell-bound warriors ready to fall on the head of the daring mortal 
who should venture to break the enchantment. 

But the enchantment has been broken, and with luminous success. 
Muratori, a giant with a hundred eyes and a hundred hands, one of 
those antique frames cast in bronze and steel, which would almost 
induce us to believe in a deterioration of the human race at the pre- 
sent day, whose labours would be a wonder, even if, like Nestor, he 
had outlived three generations and been always at work, with a per- 
severance rare in all climates, more rare under the seductions of a 
southern sky, abjured all the ties and charms of society, and buried 
himself with the dead, to search their monuments and reveal the 
secrets of the past. Placed over the Ambrosian library at Milan, 
and the Lstense in Modena, maintaining a busy commerce with the 
most famous scholars of his times, he published, in one vast collec- 
tion of twenty-seven volumes in folio, the chronicles and annals of 
all the towns and provinces of Italy, under the title, “‘ Rerum Itali- 
carum Scriptores ab Anno Aire Christiane D. ad MD.” Then, 
giving order and system to that formless mass, he published, in 1738, 
his Latin work, ‘* Antiquitates Italicae Medii, A‘vi,” in six enormous 
volumes, containing dissertations upon all civil, religious, and mili- 
tary orders and institutions, with a precise account of all invasions, 
settlements, and vicissitudes of the different tribes successively occu- 
pying the peninsular ; and tracing the origin and progress of letters, 
sciences, arts, and language, from the fall of the Roman empire 
down to the year 1500; a work which he reproduced several years 
later, on a smaller scale, and translated into Italian. Finally, in 
this last language, he wrote his “ Annali d'Italia,” in sixteen 
volumes, from the beginning of the Christian era to the year 1749; 
closely following all memorable events of peace and war, with a 
minuteness and precision which leave nothing to be desired. 

To the Atlantean efforts of this able workman, amounting to the 
most ample treasure of historical lore, we believe, that any nation 
can boast, the Italians are indebted for the foundation on which 
their historical works have been, and ever will be constructed; and 
it is a remarkable fact, that, though the activity of his successors 
may sometimes have added facts that escaped his vigilance, yet such 
were his sagacity and discernment, such his candour and integrity, 
that, in so prodigious an extent of narrations, whatever he stated 
has never, or seldom, been called in question. Thus, before him, 
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nothing had been attempted in his country, but municipal and pro- 
vincial annals, or contemporaneous history, such being, in fact, even 
the high performances of Paolo Giovio and Ripamontiin Lombardy, 
Bembo in Venice, Bonfadio in Genoa, Costanzo in Naples, Guic- 
ciardini and his illustrious contemporaries in Tuscany ; whilst, after 
him, we have not only a good number of more or less successful 
attempts in general history, such as Denina’s ‘‘ Revolutions of Italy,” 
and Bossi's ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Italy ;” but even such works as 
were devoted to the illustration of a single district, or a short 
period, such as Verri’s Milan, Galluzzi’s and Pignotti’s Tuscany, 
and Giannone’s immortal work on Naples, are conceived under 
general views, and treats the subjects in their relation to the great 
history of the progress of civilization. 

Muratori and his successors having thus cleared and levelled the 
way for a work of genius, as early as the middle of the last century, 
the work of genius would long since have appeared, had it not been 
for the languor and apathy, and the total extinction of public spirit, 
that characterized the period immediately preceding the French 
revolution, and the feverish effervescence of stormy passions that 
this last event brought with it. Now that, as we have said, the 
times are highly favourable to efforts of such a nature, among the 
mental results which will distinguish the present generation in Italy, 
we have all reason to expect a good history of the country; anda 
general review of what is daily published in that branch of literature 
will easily assure us that our anticipation cannot fail to be speedily 
realized. 

The fondness of the Italians for ruins, medals, and inscriptions, 
which so often proves contagious even to their foreign visitors, and 
the great efforts of Ennio Quirino Visconti and other illustrious 
antiquaries, have turned the attention of several able writers of the 
present age towards the earliest memorials of their country, and 
enabled them, in some degree, to rescue the primeval period of 
their history from the oblivious silence of ages, and the misguiding 
lore of mythological traditions. 

At the head of such compositions, are the works of Micali, 
“ L’Italia avanti i Romani,” published at Florence, in 1810, and 
*€ Storia degli Antichi Popoli Italiani,” printed in 1832. Choosing 
his own way, in the midst of jarring opinions and interminable 
doubts; by the aid of an enlightened criticism, stating and ordering 
facts with an admirable perspicuity, without attempting to give his 
subject more unity than it would naturally admit of, Micali endea- 
voured to collect the records of each individual race of the primitive 
inhabitants of Italy, one after another, in an easy succession, accord- 
ing to the chronological traditions of their earliest origin, and the 
influence which they exerted over the land; and traced their his- 
tory down to that single point of coincidence to which they all 
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naturally tend, the epoch in which their name was effaced from the 
list of nations, and their fate involved in the destinies of Rome. 

The long period of the Roman republic and empire, the second 
epoch according to our arbitrary division, has been hitherto com- 
pletely overlooked by the Italian historians. If we except the 
immortal discourses of Machiavelli on the Decades of Livy, there is 
hardly any Italian work on that subject. The Italians early repro- 
duced the annals of Rome, by translations of Livy, Tacitus, and 
other Romans; but a methodical compilation of those annals, a 
work that should take up the subject where Micali has left it, is 
still desirable ; nor are the profound and philosophical views of the 
German, Niebuhr, sufficient to answer the purpose, though they 
may serve to suggest new ideas and views on the subject, to such 
as shall attempt the work after him. 

The history of Italy, in fact, may commence where the history 
of Rome terminates. The two epochs have hardly any link of con- 
nexion. ‘The stage is the same; but the two plays that have been 
acted upon it bear little relation to each other. With the first 
inundation of the northern races, with the first setting in of the 
night of the Middle Ages, commences the history of a new nation. 
The history of the Middle Ages, the narration of the inroads of the 
northern barbarians, their laws and institutions, their manners and 
morals, is still a work to appear. In this branch of history, also, 
the Italians have permitted themselves to be outrun by foreigners. 
The works of Hallam and of others, English and German scholars, 
have prepared the way for the historians of Italy; but the Middle 
Ages in her history do not extend to the same epoch as bounds 
them in the history of the rest of Europe. Feudal disorder and 
anarchy continued in France until the days of Charles the Seventh, 
or Louis the Eleventh; the Middle Ages in Spain closed at the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella ; in Germany, under Maximilian 
the First; in England, under Henry the Eighth or Elizabeth; but 
in Italy, modern civilization dates as far back as the peace of Con- 
stance, in 1183; and from that year commences the fourth epoch, 
the history of Italian freedom. 

On this period, a splendid work has been recently published, 
such as to leave hardly any chance of doing better, hardly any thing 
to be desired. Sismondi, a name dear to the Italians, descended 
from a Tuscan family, though a native of Geneva, always seemed 
to look with pride and affection towards the land of his ancestors. 
In his * History of the Italian Republics of the Middle Ages,” 
published in 1826, in sixteen volumes, and in the compendium of 
the same work, condensed into a small volume, under the title of 
** Rise and Fall of Liberty in Italy,” printed in 1830, there prevails 
throughout a warmth of patriotism, that might be easily accounted 
partiality in a native of Italy. Ten years of travel and local 
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researches enabled him to draw information from the most direct 
sources; and that vast mass of erudition, organized with the wide 
and deep views of a master mind, and warmed with the enthusiasm 
of a virtuous and chivalrous heart, has rendered this work one of 
most important productions of the present times. 

The history of modern Italy has been likewise abundantly pro- 
vided for. The work of Guicciardini stands at the head of that 
period. Writing the history of his own age, from 1492 to 1522, 
from the first French invasion of Charles the Eighth, to the definitive 
settlement of the Austrian dominion of Charles the Fifth, Guicciar- 
dini amply illustrated that momentous era, which put an end for 
ever to the supremacy of Italy over the other nations of Europe. 
The continuation of Guicciardini, from 1522 to 1797, and the his- 
tory of Italy during the last French invasions, from 1797 to 1814, 
have been written by Botta. 

This Guicciardini of our days, this prince of modern historians, 
as he is generally styled among his countrymen, long since estab- 
lished a wide reputation in this country by his “ History of the 
War of Independence of the United States of America.” It was 
at first, and is still surprising, how a foreigner, who had never 
visited the country, could have so deeply studied the complicated 
institutions of the English colonies of North America, divided the 
causes that excited, and the spirit that supported, them during the 
long struggle of their emancipation, and traced its principal events 
with a chronological and topographical accuracy, that might deserve 
encomium even in an eye-witness. 

It is highly desirable for a nation to have its history wr'tten by 
an enlightened foreigner. It is important to divest the annals of a 
country of the narrow-mindedness of a mistaken patriotism. It is 
curious and instructive to read what other people think of us. The 
Italians have been long since used to perform such good offices for 
their neighbours, and have lately been amply requited by the labours 
of Sismondi. Botta’s “* America,” however, was written especially 
with patriotic views; and the author, while writing, was not much 
actuated by the expectation of the popularity that awaited him on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The rights of men were in those days 
blindly debated in Italy as well as in the rest of Europe. Liberty, 
an epidemic disease, threatened a general overturn. Botta, desirous 
of giving his countrymen a salutary lesson, thought of deriving his 
instruction from that recent memorable event, which had perhaps 
chiefly contributed to give Europe the first impulse. He wished 
to teach the Italians, on what ground a people must found its aspi- 
ration to independence ! what public spirit, and what private cha- 
racter, become a nation of freemen. It was with that aim that he 
dwelt with so much fondness on the simplicity and sanctity of the 
earliest planters of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. It was as 
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models to the chiefs of the Cisalpine and Italian republics, that he 
drew with so much skill the portraits of Washington, Adams, and 
Warren. It was as a contrast with Jacobin and Sanscullotic rage, 
that he exalted the mildness and forbearance of the victors of Bun- 
ker’s Hill and Saratoga. The length and prolixity of the work, 
and pedantic affectation of the style, prevented the instruction from 
descending to those lower classes among which instruction was 
wanted. Botta was understood only by few; and that history 
remained among the works that are more celebrated than read. 

By that history, however, Botta having raised his name into public 
notice, he ventured on a work of still greater importance to Italy, 
by writing contemporaneous history. He was well aware of all the 
dangers attendant on such an enterprize. ‘‘ Proposing to write,” 
he says at the beginning of the first book, “ the history of events 
that took place in Italy in our days, I know not what the people of 
the present age will say of me.” The judgment of his contempo- 
raries did, in fact, bear harshly against him. ‘That work was the 
object of virulent attacks, and the repose of his last years was dis- 
turbed by the animosities he had raised. But now Botta is dead, 
and we, his survivors, his earliest posterity, have a right to consti- 
tute ourselves his judges, and review the sentence that party spirit 
has passed against him. It is not difficult to vindicate his fame 
against all charges of venality. ‘The indigence and exile, that were 
his portion after the fall of Napoleon, are sufficient evidence against 
such vile accusations. Equally reviled by all factions, he was sold 
to no faction. Those who have seen him in his humble dwelling in 
France, who know on what means he depended for his sustenance, 
must confess that, had he ever sold himself, he must have made, to 
say the least, a very losing bargain. Nor is the charge of ingrati- 
tude towards the memory of Napoleon better founded. Botta was 
at different intervals a physician in the French armies, a deputy 
from his native district, a president of a scientific institute in France. 
He never attracted the attention of the great conqueror, except in 
the last years of his reign. With his great talent for judging of 
men, and availing himself of their abilities, Napoleon employed 
. Botta within his natural sphere, and conferred on him no favour 
' from which he did not expect to derive equal advantages for the 
state. Botta was then bound to Napoleon’s memory by no feelings 
that could hinder him from writing; nor could he, when writing, 
be hindered by any personal feelings from declaring what he deemed 
to be truth. 

Botta was a patriotic historian. At the moment he began his 
narration, he had just awakened from a dear illusion, in which all 
the best friends of Italy had equally shared, and wished to leave in 
his history a warning to his countrymen against future deception. 
He had finally perceived that the Austrians, though the most suc- 
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cessful, were not the most formidable enemies of the independence 
of his country; that the antipathy of all Italians, and especially the 
Lombards, against them needed no further exasperation ; that no 
time, no mildness, no soothing manners, could ever reconcile the 
conquered to the conquerors. Sure on that ground, he saw, on the 
other hand, that, notwithstanding the severe lesson by which Italy was 
still bleeding from all her veins, the eyes of all Utopians were still 
turned towards France for their rescue, and Gallomania was still, 
to many minds, synonymous with patriotism. He saw this; and 
by a heart-rending picture of the horrors he had witnessed, he 
desired to impress upon his contemporaries that hard but salutary 
lesson which forms almost the conclusion of all his chapters, and so 
often recurs in the same words: ‘that Austrians and Russians, 
English and French, are equally the sworn enemies of unfortunate 
Italy ; that there is no deception, no treachery, no ravage she has 
not reason to expect from them all; and that, to rely upon foreign 
aid for her emancipation, can lead to no better result than a change 
of masters.” 

What a holy lesson was this, and a prophetic warning! But, 
at the moment it was given, the effervescence of men’s minds was 
too great to allow calm judgment the exercise of its functions. The 
recent remembrance of the military despotism of Napoleon still 
dazzled the fancy with all the prestiges of glory. The dull and 
deathlike yoke of the Austrians made a sad contrast to the activity 
and life of the French dominion. ‘The name of Italy was as yet 
imperfectly understood. ‘The patriotic ranks were principally filled 
by malcontents from the Cisalpine assemblies, or from the French 
armies ; Jacobins, royalists, constitutionalists; opposite elements, 
cast together by common reverses, and used to call themselves French, 
and to speak and think in French; raising, in the secrecy of their 
homes, shrines to the memory of the “man of destiny ;” looking 
towards St. Helena, as they had looked towards Elba, for a new ris- 
ing of the Star; some of them, even to the present day, refusing all 
belief to the tidings of the death of the Sultan of death. To such 
a set of warm and heroic believers, no wonder if the history of Botta 
sounded like calumny and blasphemy; and no wonder also, if after 
so many lessons, so dearly purchased, in the revolutions of 1820 and 
1831, the Italian patriots, resting on the fair promises of France, 
and plunging still into the same illusions, had the same calamities 
to deplore. 

We do not know, however, how far the end can justify the means; 
and we would not take upon ourselves to affirm, that, in pursuance 
of his own views, Botta has not, in many circumstances, deliberately 
palliated or exaggerated the truth, making his best of an epoch, in 
which an impudent system of lying, in all official bulletins and news- 
papers, had involved truth in a maze of perplexity. He has, for 
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instance, too far exalted the constancy and valour of the ever-beaten 
warriors of Austria; he has too often ascribed to chance the brilliant 
successes of the French ; he has overrated the wisdom and mildness 
of the old governments, "and underrated the talents and uprightness 
of the new ones. But, above all, the desire of giving to his history 
the dark hues of Machiavelli and Guicciardini, as he had given his 
style their turn and manner, has made him extravagant, in his exhi- 
bition of human simulation and perfidy. He has put before his eyes 
a smoked glass, and all around him looks dark and pale. Society is 
to him a den of wild beasts. Botta is a virtuous writer, but no 
believer in virtue. He is a patriot, but he has despaired of his 
country. He is a lover of good, but a prophet of evil. He revolts 
you with a faithful exhibition, and a strong execration, of baseness 
and crime; but he disheartens you by the conviction of their con- 
stant prosperity. If there is truth in his doctrines, still we do not 
see what they can lead to, but misanthropy and suicide. 

His other history of Italy, a continuation of that of Guicciardini, 
from 1522 to 1787, the last of his works, written in compliance 
with the desire of an association of illustrious citizens from all 
parts of the country, who provided for the sustenance of their 
proscribed historian, has met with less animosity, as it relates to an 
epoch not so intimately connected with the wants and feelings of 
the country at the present day. Nevertheless, the fondness of the 
author for an aristocratic or patrician form of government, such as, 
according to his ideas, principally contributed to the long prosperity 
of the Roman, Venetian, and Genoese republics, does not agree 
with the wild doctrines of democratic equality, of which the French 
revolution has spread the seeds throughout Europe. Italy is emi- 
nently a republican country. Wherever her different people, by 
any happy circumstance, have been masters of themselves, they 
have never made choice of any but a popular government. All the 
reigning families in the peninsula have erected their thrones on 
violence ; none has ever been defended with such beautiful exam- 
ples of devotion as we read of in the histories of the northern 
countries. God save the King, and Vive le Roi, are shouts which 
find no echo in Italian hearts. On the other hand, no republic is 
able to hinder true merit from shining, or people from valuing and 
rewarding it; nor can a man be put so high, that he may not aim 
still higher; nor can he enjoy consideration and power, without 
endeavouring to forward his descendants in the same career; nor 

can nations be prevented from looking with partiality and expecta- 
tion towards the descendants of a man, who has bequeathed to 
them high claims to public gratitude. Aristocracy is innate in 
society ; it is inherent in our best feelings. The republic is wise 
which provides against its abuses, and prevents this system from 
becoming injurious to the common interests. The republic is wise 
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that leaves aristocracy to public opinion, without sanctioning it by 
law; but even this is perhaps more than human foresight can do ; 
as we generally see, where laws oppose aristocracy of birth, a new 
and more offensive kind of aristocracy arises, that of wealth. Such 
are the ideas of Botta. He regards aristocracy as the conservative 
principle of a free state, as the source of all that is really noble and 
disinterested in public life; and such principles are quite as likel 
to be willingly listened to in the democratic states of North Ame- 
rica, as among the innovators of old, aristocratic Europe. Among 
the latter, at all events, they have destroyed Botta’a reputation. 

So, much provision has been already made for the history of 
Italy. But the example of Botta has excited a noble emulation 
among his countrymen; and, since his death, history has taken in 
Italy a significant step. Among the writings in which have been 
more ostensibly adopted the stern and melancholy maxims, the 
grand and classic manner, the lofty and affected style of Botta, are 
to be ranked especially two histories of Genoa: the one, from the 
earliest foundation of the city down to the year 1483, published in 
1834, by Girolamo Serra, a man of noble birth, deeply implicated 
in the events that brought about the total extinction of his native 
republic; the other, from the origin of the republic to the year 1814, 
by Carlo Varese, a work now in course of publication, which has ex- 
cited the highest expectation. Another work, received with equal 
applause, is the history of Naples by General Colletta, who died an 
exile at Florence, in 1830. His history, published soon after his 
death, in continuation of one of the most illustrious works in Italian 
history, the “‘ History of Naples” by Giannone, taking up the sub- 
ject from 1734 to the present day, gives a faithful account of the 
revolution of Naples in 1820, an event in which General Colletta 
played a most distinguished part. In like manner, each province 
or city is now republishing its annals; and the history of Como, by 
Cesare Cantu; of Saluzzo, by Muletti; of Pavia, by Robolini; 
and essays on the ancient laws of Piedmont, by Sclopis; on the 
commerce of Venice, by Mutinelli; on the Genoese colonies in 
Asia, by Sauli; would prove highly interesting in this country, if 
they could be introduced and circulated. But works written with 
more general views, and more worthy of the attention of Bistish 
readers, such as the history of the celebrated families of Italy, by 
Litta, that of the Italian municipalities by Morbio, both now in 
course of publication, and the promised history of the house of 
Swabia, by Nicolini, one of the greatest poets of the age, are de- 
stined to be the forerunners of the great work, that, after so many 
generous efforts, still remains to be written,—a general history of 
Italy. 

a among the different attempts that have been made 
towards a general compilation of the memorials of the country, is 
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1769,—a work in three volumes, written with sufficient discern. 
ment and skill, but not with that wide power of genius, that em- 
braces an immensity of objects, apparently unconnected, and pre- 
sents them in their mutual relations, with that proportion and sym- 
metry, which make history an edifice obedient to the laws of archi- 
tecture. Nor did the immense work of Lugi Bossi, on the “ Histor 
of Italy, Ancient and Modern,” published at Milan, in 1819, in 
nineteen volumes, better answer the purpose. Bossi, rather an an- 
tiquary than an historian, lost himself in dissertations and conjectures 
which are incomparable with the highest aims of a philosophical 
history. His work is one of erudition, and it may be added to the 
vast amount of historical materials from which the history of Italy 
is to be framed. Among his most valuable productions, Botta has 
left the outlines of Italian history, in a work in three volumes, 
which he published in 1825, in French, for the Historical Society 
of Paris, under the title, ‘‘ Histoire des Peuples d’ Italie,” embracing 
the whole period from the days of Constantine to the fall of Napo- 
leon. It has been several times translated into Italian as well as 
into other languages. ‘The depth of the master-mind of Botta is 
especially visible in this great effort, and his is, in consequence, thus 
far the best essay on so arduous a subject; but what he has given, 
only exhibits the outlines of the great picture for which the artist 
has not yet appeared. Some praise is due to Sforzosi, who has 
condensed into one volume the whole history of Italy, ancient and 
modern. His work has been happily translated into English by a 
competent scholar in this country, It however had no higher aim 
than to be an elementary book, and is only to be recommended in 
that character. The great secret motive which deprives Italy of 
a work, of which the need is so generally felt, will be easily ex- 
plained by the success that Cesare Balbo met with in an attempt of 
a similar nature. He published at Turin, in 1830, three volumes 
of a history of the Gothic and Lombard dominion, to which it was 
his intention to add a history of Italian I’reedom, and of modern 
times down to our days; but he was forced to abandon his enter- 
prise at the third volume. Such a work cannot be safely attempted 
under the iron rule of the Italian governments ; but the ancient and 
modern works which we have noticed, furnish ample means of 
writing, to such of ths sons of Italy, as are placed out of the reach 
of their enemies’ power. 
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Art. XV.—The Philosophy of Necessity ; or the Law of Consequences, 
as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Cu. Bray. 
Vol. IT. 


Part third and volume second of Mr. Bray’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Necessity,” 
treats of Social Science. This is a branch of his subject that naturally 
suggests,—and never more forcibly than at this moment,—points of great 
pressure and practical interest. These attend speculations about mind and 
morals, where metaphysical reasoning uniformly occupies a prominent 
part of an essay, and upon which our author reiterates many of the ideas 
of phrenological physiologists, and figures even as a materialist. The 
two preceding parts, however, appear to have been regarded by him chiefly 
as preliminaries and subordinates to that which is now before us; and 
therefore, independently of its more vital character, he has entered upon 
the subject with particular earnestness and ability; proving himself a 
dexterous and an eloquent propounder of schemes,—a projector of singu- 
lar plausibility. His talent as a logician, his skill in the marshalling of 
facts, and his good sense, as shown in the mildness of his pithy strictures, 
appear to us to be the more notable, when at the same time we consider 
that his principles are unsound, his’ arguments fallacious, his inductions 
incomplete and partial, and his strictures based merely upon theory, and a 
distant combination of extremely problematical circumstances. ‘That he 
is at heart a warm philanthropist, we do not doubt ; that he looks forward 
with enthusiastic delight to the realization of his kingdom or world of 
millenial happiness, we are equally certain ; but that with all his strength 
of intellect and accomplishments as a writer, his scheme is doomed to 
remain upon paper, like all cut and dry, all mechanical methods of making 
men happy,—of supplying the necessaries demanded by mind as well as 
body,—we are still more assured of. His system indeed seems to us not 
very dissimilar from that of Owen, although much less offensively recom- 
mended. 

Theorists of the equal distribution and of the social co-operation 
schools, who would have pleasant sorts of barracks built for societies, and 
to be regulated constantly by a precise system of laws, appear to us to 
proceed upon such glaring fallacies as the following :—that man can be 
made happy against his will; or that people can, by a course of training, 
be fitted to acquiesce in, and cordially to adopt, from day to day, and 
year to year, such principles of distribution of labour, of occupation, and 
of worldly comforts, as will render all equally happy. Now we hold that 
equal content and happiness is not merely a perfect dream of the fancy, 
constituted as human nature is, but that such a distribution is undesirable ; 
forbidding that activity, enterprise, and adventurous speculation, even im- 
providence, if you will, on the part of many, which have after all for their 
results the public and general good ; such as the elevation of the standard 
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of excellence in every department, and the inseparable strivings of eac] 
member to attain to one or another of the pinnacles. 

Is it not strange that a man of such mind, culture, and experience, as 
unquestionably distinguish Mr. Bray, should dream not only that a dif- 
ferent basis of distribution of wealth, of that which procures worldl 
comforts and contentment, can ever be realized, or ever rendered bene- 
ficial to any community? Comfort, happiness, and general good, do not 
depend upon the manner in which wealth is distributed,—certainly, at 
least, not upon a perfect equality in this respect, but upon the quantity 
and abundance of that which all may reasonably expect to obtain if they 
strive for it; which striving will consist of labour of some sort, guided 
by virtuous principles, and associated with economical habits. Such are 
the only general facts and rules to which a man must look, in order to 
arrive at any enviable station. 

To be sure it is often supposed by well-meaning but ignorant persons, 
who can hardly earn so much as to keep soul and body together, when 
beholding the equipages of the rich and the luxuries they possess, that 
there is a vicious and an unfair distribution, and that it would be better if 
they themselves and others had a part of the superabundant wealth, and 
of the enervating superfluities. But Mr. Bray should know that every 
one of the rich and of the envicd, have risen from what may here be 
termed a state of equality, and when they had to strive at times of distri- 
bution ; nay, that were these same rich and privileged ones to part with 
their equipages and their luxuries, giving them to the poor and the hard 
working; yea, or annually distributing, from purely charitable motives, all 
the income which went to support such superfluities, the recipients after 
all would not only be as far as ever, but much farther than the same 
classes of the community are now, sunk in poverty, and much more 
alarmingly threatened with want. 

But while indicating what are some of the main and palpable fallacies 
of our author and of the equal distribution and barrack-building gentry, 
professedly for the permanent and adequate benefit of co-operating com- 
munities, we are far from intending to convey the idea that his volume on 
Social Science is not deserving of a careful reading, even those parts 
which contain the most visionary notions. Whatever may be his im- 
practicable views, his airy assumptions, his partial disposal of facts, his 
crudities about expenditure and production, or his direct errors, and so 
forth, he not only clearly perceives, but feelingly describes the distresses, 
the wants, and the wrongs of the masses. He does not discover the 
sources of those evils, and therefore cannot be expected to provide a 
suitable remedy. Still he cleverly detects the nonsense and the in- 
adequacies of the social nostrums of other theorists ; while he adduces a 
great variety of striking facts, pressing them ably and zealously home to 
individual points, and, of course, for the accomplishment of his own 
purposes, the confirmation of his own argument; but which might be 
used as highly serviceable data by any sober and systematic philan- 
thropist who may happen to recommend a comprehensive and sound plan 
of ameliorating the condition of the working classes, and of developing 
the capabilities of modern society. 
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Art. XV1.— The Second Book of the Travels of Nicander Nucius. 


Tuis Book has been Edited from the Original Greek MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, with an English Translation, by the Rev. J. A. Cramer, D.D., 
and printed for the Camden Society. Nicander, a native of Corcyra, 
while finding an asylum in Venice, was taken into the retinue of Charles 
the Fifth’s ambassador, Gerard Voltwick, a man famed for his learning, 
when that functionary was on his way to Constantinople. He also 
accompanied the same personage in an embassy to the court of Henry the 
Eighth of England, towards the close of that monarch’s reign; and the 
result was certain books of travel, relating not only to Italy and Germany, 
but to England, for the information of his countrymen, who were ex- 
tremely ignorant even of the geography of the Western Empire,—the Second 
embracing the British isles. 

Nicander evidently gives an honest report of what he had seen and 
heard ; although we may presume that he neither enjoyed the fullest 
opportunities of coming to the whole truth, nor surpassed other people in 
regard to sagacity when undertaking to deliver an impartial opinion of 
strangers. He however speaks not only of the English but of the Scotch 
from a certain amount of personal observation. Of Ireland, however, he 
reports upon hearsay. A summary may amuse our readers. 

The English, he remarks, are fair, “‘ inclining to a light colour ; in their 
persons they are tall and erect ; the hair of their beard and head is of a 
golden hue; their eyes blue, for the most part, and their cheeks are 
ruddy ; they are martial and valorous, and generally tall; flesh eaters, 
and insatiable of animal food; sottish and unrestrained in their appetites ; 
full of suspicion.”” The Scotch are ‘‘ a more barbarous people in their 
manner of living than the English.” Then with regard to the sister 
island, we are told that it is ‘‘ of a fruitful nature, and yields corn, and 
furnishes animals of all kinds; and whatever things are in England and 
Scotland, in none of these is it inferior. But yet they do not pay so 
much attention to civil polity. As many indeed as live in cities and 
walled towns, have something of human polity and administration. But 
such, on the other hand, as live in forests and bogs, are entirely wild and 
savage ; and there remains only the human form, whereby they may be 
distinguished to be men. They are tall, fair-complexioned, and rather 
light haired; wearing much hair on their heads, and having a shaggy 
beard. They go at all seasons without any other clothing than. that 
which covers their loins. And neither heat nor cold annoys or enfeebles 
them. But they devote themselves to archery, and practise running with 
excessive endurance, so as frequently to contend in speed with horses and 
hunting dogs. And they gird on their thigh a barbaric sword, not very 
long, and in their left hand they carry certain javelins. And they throw 
with so good an aim, that their skill in hitting the mark is by many 
thought to be marvellous. They wear neither covering on their heads nor 
shoes to their feet; are swift of foot, and engage in battle, hand to hand ; 
habituating themselves to feats of desperate courage and hardihood. And 
as many of them as appear to live in a civilized manner, having sewed 
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together vestments of linen and hemp of all colours, clothe themselves in 
garments extending to their feet, and made after a barbaric fashion. And 
their wives also are accustomed to wear something of the same kind. * * 
They feed on every thing, and gorge themselves to excess with flesh. 
They are continually eating milk and butter. And if the King of England 
need their service, they are able to muster to the number of ten thousand, 
or even more. And the men, being valorous in feats of war, have fre- 
quently acquired renown.” 




























Art. XVII.—Pantology: a Systematic Survey of Human Knowledge; pro- 
posing a classification of all its branches, and illustrating their history, 
relations, uses, and objects ; with a synopsis of their leading facts and prin- 
ciples ; and a select catalogue of books on all subjects, suitable for a 
cabinet library ; the whole designed as a guide to study for advanced stu- 
dents, in colleges, academies, and schools; and as a popular directory in 
literature, science, and the arts. By Roswrett Park, A.M., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mem. Am. Phil. Society. Philadelphia. 












Tuts is an American publication, forming a sort of précis of universal 
knowledge, and ‘“ designed as a guide to study for advanced students in 
colleges, academies, and schools ; and as a popular directory in literature, 
science, and the arts. The plan is not essentially new in this country ; 
for various publications with a similar object have appeared at various 
times, and with varying degrees of merit. The most practical feature in 
the volume is the list of books, arranged under the head of each subject ; 
the most striking novelty is the divisional arrangement and nomenclature. 
The greater portion of the arts and sciences Mr. Park renames, either in 
their genera or species, by words derived from the Greek. Thus, every 
thing connected with grammar or language is treated of under the head of 
“Glossology,” from yAwooa, the tongue ; the art of war, both naval and 
military, is called ‘‘ Machetechnics,” from payn, a battle ; the exercise of 
the land forces is termed ‘‘ Geotactics,” from yn, the earth, serving as a 
distinction from naval tactics. This new nomenclature is designed to 
form the basis of a more methodical arrangement of human knowledge 
into four great provinces :—I1st. Psychonomy, including the laws of mind 
or intellectual sciences; 2nd. Echnology, or the study of nations, go-e 
graphically and historically; 3rd. Physiconomy, or the laws of the 
material world; and 4th. Technology, or the study of the arts which 
relate to material objects. A work which professes to treat of such an 
infinite number and variety of subjects in a single volume, from the laws 
of the universe to ‘cabinet and carriage-work,” must of necessity be 
superficial ; and as it is impossible for anybody to have mastered them all, 
it is probable that the concoctor is ignorant of the majority. A compila- 
tion, from the most obvious and ready sources, is all that such works can 
ever attain to. Encyclopzedias or circles of independent treatises are now, 
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however, so numerous and so accessible, that a fair enough compilation, 
expressing the leading principles and received views upon any particular 
subject, may readily be done. The merit of clearness is possessed by the 
volume before us: that of completeness is out of the question; but the 
parts relating to the belles lettres seem the most jejune. That which 
could have been rendered the most complete, and the most useful, strikes 
us as being the worst ; the list of books is a mere hodgepodge, without 
selection, judgment, or purpose—as if a person had put down all the title- 
pages he could get at, without further care. But with all its failings, here 
is something good on optics :— 

** Light is an emanation, or something proceeding from bodies; which, 
reaching the eye, makes a peculiar impression, as sound does upon the 
ear; an impression to which the other organs of the human body are in- 
sensible. Light is found to move generally in straight lines ; and with a 
velocity of 192,500 miles per second; or from the sun to the earth in about 
eight minutes. A ray of light is comprehended in a single line proceeding 
from any luminous point; and an assemblage of rays forms a beam, or 
pencil of light. When light impinges on any body, it is either reflected 
from it, or transmitted through it, or absorbed within it ; and these effects 
are frequently produced conjointly. These facts give rise to the old divi- 
sions of Catoptrics, treating of reflected light, and Dioptrics, treating of 
transmitted light; which, however, do not exhaust the subject. 

“Concerning the nature, or essence of light, two different theories have 
long been maintained. The emissive theory supposes light to consist of 
material, though imperceptibly small particles, or atoms, thrown off from 
the luminous body, and diverging in all directions. This theory was 
maintained, in ancient times, by Pythagoras, and was adopted by Newton. 
The undulatory theory supposes light to be caused by a peculiar fluid, or 
ethereal medium, diffused throughout all nature; in which vibrations are 
produced by luminous bodies, like those in the air by sounding bodies ; 
only far more rapid, and sensible only tothe eye. This theory was pro- 
posed by Huyghens; and was advocated by Euler and Young. Either 
of these theories may serve to explain most of the facts, and assist in re- 
membering them: but the preference is now more generally given to the 
latter. The study of optics has served not only to aid the sight, by the 
invention of various instruments, but also to explain many phenomena of 
nature, which were previously unknown, or involved in mystery, or applied 
to purposes of deception and crime. 

‘The history of optics commences, perhaps, with the mention of brazen 
looking glasses, in the books of Exodus and Job, as in use among the 
ancient Hebrews; and of burning lenses, of glass or crystal, as known in 
Greece, about 450 B.C. Archimedes is said to have set fire to the Roman 
fleet attacking Syracuse, by means of an assemblage of glass mirrors. The 
earliest systematic writer on optics was Euclid, the geometer ; who adopted 
the notion of Empedocles and Plato, that light proceeds originally from the 
eye, and is then reflected back from luminous objects. The prismatic 
spectrum was known to Seneca; but his explanation was imperfect. 
Ptolemy first gave a table of refractions, in his work on optics, and applied 
it to the correction of astronomical observations. Alhazen, the Arabian, 
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who wrote about A.D. 1100, disproved the Platonic notion of ocular 
beams, and adopted the emissive theory. 

“Roger Bacon, the English monk, first discovered the principle of 
microscopes and telescopes. and probably invented spectacles ; which were 
first used about 1275, during his life-time. The invention of the camera 
obscura, by Porta of Naples, about 1460, led Kepler to discover the true 
mechanism of the eye. The invention of the telescope is attributed by 
Descartes to Metius of Holland, about 1600; and by others, to Jansen, or 
Johnson, of Zealand, about the same date: but the English claim the in- 
vention for Leonard Digges, as early as 1591. Galileo, having heard of 
this instrument, invented, in 1609, the telescope which bears his name. 
The astronomical telescope was suggested, or revived, by Kepler, and 
made by Scheiner, about the year 1650; the reflecting telescope was first 
constructed by James Gregory, in 1663; the Newtonian was invented in 
1666; and the Cassegrainian in 1672. The invention of the simple 
microscope has been attributed to Drebbell, of Holland, about 1618; but 
we think more justly to Jansen, about 1610. The compound refracting 
microscope was invented by Fontana, of Naples, in 1618. The magic 
lantern was invented by Kircher, who died in 1680. 

** In 1611 Antonio de Dominis, archbishop of Spalatro, first illustrated 
experimentally the cause of the rainbow; the complete theory of which 
was afterwards given by Descartes. The law of refraction was discovered 
by Snell, of Leyden, in 1621; and Bartholin, of Denmark, first noticed 
the phenomenon of double refraction about 1669: to which Huyghens 
added, that the light thus refracted was polarized at the same time. 
Grimaldi first noticed the diffraction of light, in 1665; and Newton, in 
1675, studied the formation of coloured rings, and fringes, by means of 
thin plates. In 1672, Newton announced to the Royal Society his new 
theory of light, and its application to the prismatic spectrum. The in- 
vention of achromatic telescopes belongs to Mr. Hall, of England, as early 
as 1733; though first patented and made public by Mr. Dollond, in 1757. 
In 1800-8, Dr. Young applied the undulatory theory to the general ex- 
planation of colours; and in 1810, Malus, of France, discovered the 
polarization of light by reflection. Dr. Wollaston invented the camera 
lucida, in 1807. The more recent discoveries made by Biot, Brewster, 
and others, we have no room to describe.” 





Art. XVIII.— Tom Cringle’s Log. By Micnaert Scort. 


Tue third volume of Blackwood’s Standard Novels; with a brief pre- 
fatory notice, that mentions sundry curious particulars connected with the 
first appearance of the work in the Publishers’ Magazine. Still, the 
preface rather sends the mind upen a course of interesting speculation, 
than affords full information with regard to Michael Scott. It is re- 
markable that the late Mr. Blackwood never knew who was the author of 
Tom Cringle’s Log, one of the most deservedly popular and lucky con- 
tributions to Magazine litterature that has yet come to our knowledge. 




















